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Preface 


Community Recrention, A Guide to its Organi/ailoii and Admin¬ 
istration, was first published in 1948. Since that time, the public rec¬ 
reation movement in the United States has grown and changed 
rapidly; hence, the need tor a revision of the book. Because the 
material is abundant and the data logically falls into two major 
categories —and setting and administration—the rcvisetl 
material now appears in two volumes. 

This book is a revision of Part II “Organization and Administra¬ 
tion” of the earlier, widely used book. The material has been brought 
up to date, reorganized, and refined. New- chapters have been added, 
and every effort has been made to provide the latest and most ac¬ 
curate information on the administration of community recreation. 
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I hese changes have been made in light of widespread use of the first 
edition, both in the field and in major recreation curricula of col¬ 
leges and universities. 

Recreation Administration serves well as a companion to Com¬ 
munity Recreation, \ Guide to Its Organization, in which special 
attention is given to the history, theories, philosophy, settings, 
influences, and problems of recreation and leisure. This volume 
serves as a "lead-in” to the major aspects of recreation administration. 
Community Recreation concerns itself with the philosophical "why” 
and the informative “where." This book emphasizes the practical 
"how.” Carefully planned, supplementary resources and reference 
material for both books will be found in Recreation: Text and 
Readings (Prentice-Hall). 

Philosophically, the point of view of both revisions is the same 
as that of the original publication—that recreation is essential to the 
well-being of all people and that society has a responsibility for 
providing at least the basic floor for recreation opportunities. 

Full recognition is given to the fact that the resources of many 
departments, agencies, organizations, and groups are required to 
provide opportunities for community recreation. And although dis¬ 
cussion here of the administrative considerations is slanted toward 
the role of the public agency, a large share of the information may 
be applied with equal advantage to nongovernmental recreation 


settings. 

This volume begins with an introduction to community recreation 
and its administration, after which attention is given to problems of 
community organization, planning, personnel, areas and facilities, 
j)rograms and services, and finance and business procedures. 

There is "Workshop” material at the end of each chapter, pro¬ 
viding opportunities for further study and research. The "Work¬ 


shop” is divided into two parts, "exploration,” and "planning. 


presenting practical situations to which the reader may apply what 
he has learned. I'he questions listed under “exploration are de¬ 
signed to entourage a search for facts, a thorough investigation of 
causes and effects, and an exposure to actual experiences in the field. 

The questions on "planning” are intended to encourage an ordeily 
and enligh'.ening organization of thoughts and facts. 

Referen* es are listed at the end of each chapter. 1 hese references 


are presented informally and comprise a few, carefully chosen works 
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and resources rather than a long list ol publications. In some in¬ 
stances. the references are solely organizations or places iroin which 
the desired information can be obtained. The lefeiences ate b\ 
no means exhaustive, being intended to i>rovide only immediately 
pertinent information. Readers are encouraged to collect and hie 
additional source material on each chapter-an experience which 
in itself is highly educational. 

Included in the book are tables, diagrams, and illustrations de¬ 
signed to create and sustain interest and to hel[) in understanding 
and visualizing the narrative. In the Appendix are listed publishers 
addresses, agencies and organizations active in recreation, and rec¬ 
reation films. If an agency is mentioned but once in the text, the 
address is given with the reference: otherwise addresses are listed in 
the .-\ppendix. 

.\ major supplementary reference providing collateral reading 
and information for all topics in this volume will be found in Her- 
reation: Text and Rendint^s by Charles K. Brightbill and Harold 
1). Meyer (Prentice-Hall). .Mention is made here of this material in 
order to avoid the re-listing of this publication in each of the 
chapters of this book. 

Recreation: Text and Readings provides pertinent and provoca¬ 
tive readings by more than seventy-five authors, leaders, and jiioneeis 
in recreation and related fields such as psychology, sociology, po¬ 
litical science, and education. Of particular interest will be the read¬ 
ings related to problems of recreation administration found in the 
following chapters: 


Chapter 8—Public relations and publicity 

Legislation 

Finance 

Chapter 9—1 he role of the recreation leader 

Recreation—a professional oj>portunitv 
Training 

Because so much of the content has come from actual experience 
in the field. Recreation Administration should be useful not onlv 
in the classroom, but also "on the job," as a guide for professional 
lecreation personnel, as a reference for comiminity and civic leaders 
and organizations, and as a resource for public and voluntary rec¬ 
reation agencies, planning committees, and libraries. 
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Fart One 

COMMUNITY RECREATION— 
A PREVIEW 



Community Recreation 

Recreation 

Recreation is interpreted in many ways. This is because what recre¬ 
ation is depends upon what is of interest to the individual and what 
he considers to be pleasurable activity in his leisure. These interests 
vary considerably among people; therefore recreation expresses itself 
in different forms. Reading, listening to or playing music, mountain 
climbing, painting, gardening, collecting stamps, dancing, swimming, 
camping, bird watching, and doing differential calculus just for the 
fun of it are all forms of recreation. Any—absolutely rt«y-aciion en¬ 
tered into voluntarily during leisure which is motivated by the per¬ 
sonal satisfaction and enjoyment which results is recreation. Recrea¬ 
tion is activity engaged in during leisure and primarily motivated by 
the satisfaction derived from it. It is leisure activity engaged in for its 
own sake. It cannot be identified by the form it takes (one person’s 
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recreation may be another person's work) or the setting in which it 
occurs. Tlie motivation is its sole determinant. 

Recreation can be of a mental, physical, or social nature, or a com¬ 
bination of all three. It may be organized or unorganized. It may be 
planned but it is often spontaneous. It can be of a type which is so¬ 
cially approved, contributing to the growth and stature of personality 
and character development or of a kind tvhich has degenerating in- 
Huences upon the individual. Recreation can be sought in groups or 
involve individual participation. Organized forms of recreation are 
provided by public agencies, private groups, and commercial and 
business enterprise. Recreation is always a form of human behavior, 
universally practiced and sought, an imj)ortant phase of personality 
development and a vital segment of modern living. 

Community recreation is socially acceptable recreation, planned, 
established and operated in an organized way and designed to serve 
the recreation interests of persons who have a common geographical, 
psychological, or institutional bond, and who share a common inter- 
est. It is not restricted by the number or type of sjjonsors or the aus¬ 
pices under which it is conducted. Community recreation is the sum 
total of all of the organized opportunities although more often than 
not when people say, “community recreation,” they are thinking of 
organized recreation services in a given locality supported by public 
and/or voluntary funds. These recreation services are provided by 
such lax supported agencies as public recreation departments, park 
boards and districts, school systems and public agencies of the munici¬ 
palities. counties, states and the federal government. Voluntary youth¬ 
serving agencies such as the Boy .Scouts. Girl Scouts, Y.M.C.A. s, 
Y.AV.C-V.’s, Campfire Girls, Hoys’ Clubs. Catholic Youth organ¬ 
izations and Jewish Community Centers arc important parts of the 
community recreation picture as are socially approved forms of com¬ 
mercial recreation operated for profit. Add to these the organizetf 
recreation resources of industries, institutions, religious organiza¬ 
tions. civic clubs and associations, and the community recreation 
picture is complete. 


Background 

rhe desire of mankind to find pleasure, satisfaction, and happiness 
in hours free from toil is as ancient as man himself. Leisure, and recre- 
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ation through which most of leisure is absorbed, has always played an 
important role in the cultural fabric of humanity. These develop¬ 
ments can be traced from the primitive arts of the Stone Age and the 
ceremonials of the Egyptians down through the music and drama of 
old Athens, the colorful, combative games ol the Romans and the 
feudal, religious, and folk customs of the Middle Ages. The rebirth of 
education during the Renaissance, the strict discipline of the Refor¬ 
mation, and the economic upheaval of the Industrial Revolution 
greatly influenced both the leisure and leisure interests of western 
civilization. 

Organized community recreation as we know it today, however, is 
largely a product of the Twentieth Centui^ with its emphasis upon 
industrialization and the concentration of major segments of the pop¬ 
ulation in the densely populated urban areas. What began early in 
this century as a social concern for safe and decent places for children 
to play has developed into broad recreation opportunities, supported 
by the public for all age groups, provided around the calendar with 
professional guidance. Since play space was first set aside for children 
in the early 1900's, parks have been established in almost all com¬ 
munities. Libraries and museums have been constructed. Youth-serv¬ 
ing agencies were founded. Camps have been opened and schools and 
colleges have inaugurated extensive extra-class and recreation activi¬ 
ties. Social and recreation services were provided by national agencies 
for the Army and Navy during World ^Var 1. During the depression 
years of the 1930's locally curtailed recreation services were strength¬ 
ened by emergency funds, facilities, and staff provided by the federal 
government. Recreation went to war in a big way during World War 
II and continued as an important factor in the post war plans of com¬ 
munities as well as in the rehabilitation of veterans. Since then, the 
recreation movement in the United States has expanded rapidly on 
every front. New recreation laws have been passed. More people have 
been prepared to enter the field professionally. Recreation facilities— 
indoor and outdoor-have increased at a remarkable rate and more 


communities are spending more money for recreation than ^ver be 
fore. All of these developments in organized, community recreation, 
parallel the investment of time, money, and interest on the part of 
individuals and families in recreation provided by themselves for 
themselves, and in a society which produces more and more leisure as 
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it shifts from a domestic to a technological and eventually an atomic 
existence. 


Theory and Philosophy 


The universality of play and recreation has aroused the intellec¬ 
tual curiosity of biologists, physiologists, psychologists, sociologists, 
anthropologists, and recreationists. Many attempts have been made to 
explain the nature and contributions of such behavior to human 
growth and development. Play has been called an outlet for excess 
energy, a manner of preparing for life, a repeating of hereditary hab¬ 


its, an instinctive expression, and a release from the physical and emo¬ 
tional tensions in the struggle to live. Dewey considered play and rec¬ 
reation as an attitude of mind in any situation. Rainwater considered 
them to be siiAply pleasurable behavior patterns conditioneil by 
social attitudy Lee identified play with growth. Some more recently 
accepted opi^iAiis have tended to consider recreation as a means for 
individual self-expression, self-discovery, and creativity. It is recog¬ 
nized that the forms which recreation takes are inlluenced by cul¬ 
tural environinent, physical and intellectual capabilities, attitudes, 
habits, social influences, and social-interactions. It is also believed 
that those forms of recreation which are socially acceptable, socially 
approved and socially constructive are an important part of person¬ 
ality enlargement. Among the basic characteristics of recreation are 
these: 


It involves activity (not necessarily vigorous action). 
It has no single, universal form. 

It is determinetl by the motivation of the doer. 

It occurs in unobligated time. 

It involves voluntary |>articii)ation. 

It is universally practiced and sought. 

It is serious and purposeful. 

It is flexible. 


VALUES 


Recreation gives zest to living. It helps make exciting what would 
ot lerwise be a dull and drab existence. It makes life more abumlaiu. 
Hc ler and happier. These are recreation’s own rewards. It has other 
values of importance to the individual and to society. 
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Federal Security A^eucy 


Cliildrett iti a slutn area fylayitig cards for lack of something belter to do 


riie ediuational values of recreation are enormous through what it 
olfers in sharpening skills, deepening appreciations, understanding 
the world in which we live and providing knowledge. Recreation ol 
the right kind strengthens the character and citizenship ol the indi¬ 
vidual by etjuating privileges with responsibilities, encouraging re¬ 
spect lor the tastes and interests of the individual and resolving free¬ 
dom ol choice witfi the standards of democratic living. Recreation 
can help prevent physital and mental illness and help speed up recov¬ 
ery from illness and disability as well as expedite rehabilitation. So¬ 
cially acceptable retreation also contributes to the morals and cid- 
ture of the people. Rec reation has no peer, with the possible exception 
of a desirable familv environment, in strengthening and preseiving 
the best in children and youth and stabilizing family and communit) 
living. -Much as recreation contributes to alleviating social ills, how¬ 
ever, It is less a case ol ping pong over sin than it is an opportunity for 
pecjpie to enlarge and enrich their personalities. It is the hist line of 
opportunity in preventing social ills, not the second line of defense in 
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correcting bad habits or the third and costly measure of rehabilitating 
the fallen. 

Recreation is a source of great economic advantage. It helps towns 
and cities to be attractixe to home owners and business investors ami 
olfers opportunities comparable to those ol the business world lor 
stabilizing community living. It creates jobs, goods, and services in 
man’s largest period of consumption—leisure. It helps keej) at home 
vacation dollars and revenues from excise and other taxes. Investment 
in desirable kinds of recreation also means fewer expenditures lor 
penal, medical, and hospital care. 

Recreation and CiovERNMENT 

Recreation in government—more commonly referred to as public 
recreation—is best identified by the fact that its major source of finan¬ 
cial support is through tax funds. .\1I public recreation services are 
authorized by law. 

Recreation is one of many responsibilities of government even 
though it is not government’s responsibility exclusively. Such respon¬ 
sibility refers to government at all levels—local government, state gov¬ 
ernment, and federal government. This responsibility is based upon 
two fundamental principles: 

1. Recreation—because of what it contributes to the health, safety, 
morals, and general well-being of the people—is a responsibility of 
government not unlike the obligations of government in health, edu¬ 
cation, and law enforcement. (Precedents for such interpretation have 
been established many times by the positive actions of the legislative, 
executive, and Judicial branches of government.) 

2. It is the undeniable function of government to help the people 
do what they want to have done and need to have done but which they 
cannot do for themselves. 

Local public recreation services are frequently provided through 
recreation boards and commissions, park departments and park dis¬ 
tricts, school systems and other official agencies and departments of 
local government. Often local public recreation services are combined 
with park, school, and comparable functions. Sometimes jjublic recre¬ 
ation services are fiscally independent of other municipal services. 
Similar agencies in county government, special taxing districts, and 
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metropolitan or regional governmental bodies provide recreation pro¬ 
grams and facilities in the outlying areas of population centers. 

The state enters the recreation picture in many ways. Not only do 
the laws of the state authorize and control many phases of recreation 
but state government, itself, provides recreation resources and serv¬ 
ices. State parks, forests, and reservations are popular recreation cen¬ 
ters with facilities for picnicking, camping, hiking, riding, boating, 
swimming, and general outdoor living. Such facilities are administered 
by state park, forestry, conservation, and natural resources depart¬ 
ments. State departments of public instruction are actively interested 
in helping develop recreation services as they are related to the public 
schools. State tourist bureaus and development commissions concern 
themselves with attracting business and tourists or vacationists to the 
state through recreation. State highway commissions develop and op¬ 
erate roadside parks. The penal and hospital institutions of the state, 
usually administered by state welfare departments, provide recrea¬ 
tion services for the inmates and patients of these institutions. State 
colleges and universities help prepare professional recreation person¬ 
nel and often olfer extension and consultative recreation services to 
the people of the state. State youth commissions and authorities in¬ 
clude recreation in their services to develop the best in children and 
youth. The more recently established services of state recreation com¬ 
missions and boards are of invaluable help in improving community 
recreation opportunities. Add to these the recreation interests of state 
planning boards, state museums, state libraries, and the like, and the 
role of state government adds up to a considerable investment. 

In many tvays, the recreation functions of the federal government 
parallel those of the states. A number of these programs have been 
established for a long time. Others are relatively new. Practically all 
of the existing federal recreation services are provided in relation to, 
or as off-shoots of, other jn imary services for which the particular fed¬ 
eral agency or department was established. For example, the main 
j)urpose of the U.S. Forest Service is to conserve the nations timber 
resouices. Our national forests are primitive but attractive recreation 
centers. Again, the primary concern of the Department of Defense 
and the military establishment is the defense and security of the na¬ 
tion, but recreation opportunities are widespread in the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. Among the federal agencies which have a stake in rec¬ 
reation are the Corps of Engineers, Extension Service, Department 
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of Health. Education and Welfare. Forest Service. Childrens Bureau, 
Office of Education, Public Health Service, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, National Park Service. Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Department of Defense (Army, Navy and Air Force), 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and the Veterans Administration. There 
are others. 

The recreation services of the federal government are expanded in 
times of national emergencies such as depressions and wars. There is 
also the Federal Inter-Agency Committee on Recreation which at¬ 
tempts to encourage the coordination and joint planning of federal 
recreation. Missing, however, is a service in the federal government 
whose primai*y responsibility is with and lor recreation exclusively. It 
is reasonable to expect that such ser\ ice may one day, in the not too 
distant future, become a reality because both public need and pub¬ 
lic recognition of the need increase steadily. 

Recreation on the international scene is only now beginning to 
emerge. The contribution which recreation—organized and unorgan¬ 
ized—can make to helping develop and maintain goodwill among na¬ 
tions is each day becoming better understood and appreciated. Better 
and more rapid communication and transportation have compressed 
time and distance thus making barriers of distance and differences in 
national cultures less formidable. The advantages of the cross-fertili¬ 
zation of nations through recreation are enormous. 

The appropriate roles of the several levels of government in recre¬ 
ation are perhaps as follows: 


Local Government 

To provide the basic floor of opportunities, services, and facilities 
to meet the recreation needs of the people in a given locality. It is in 
the local community where recreation can be most closely wedded to 
the interest and needs of the people that the responsibility of govern- 
inent as an operator of recreation programs, facilities, and services is 
most pronounced. 

State Government 

To p. r 'ide recreation resources for the people in those instances in 
which re :eation needs and resources transcend the interests of all of 
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the inhabitants of a state; and. upon request, to assist the political sub¬ 
divisions of the state in improving their own recreation opportunities. 

Federal Government 

To provide recreation resources, including those involving recrea¬ 
tion in the public domain, when the recreation needs and resources 
transcend the interests of the people beyond state lines; and, upon 
request, to assist the states in improving recreation conditions for all 
of the people. 


The Social Institutions 

Democracy leans heavily for nourishment upon its fundamental 
social institutions-the home, the school, and the church. Recreation 
of the right kind has become an important factor in the stabilization 
and development of all three. 

The Home 

It is something more than trite to repeat the old observation that, 
“the family that plays together stays together." The home is the first 
playground as it is the first school and first church. The family is so¬ 
ciety’s primary, prinnny group. The family has a very real responsi¬ 
bility for the recreation of its members—in and around family living 
and in relation to the community as a whole. To be sure, the organ¬ 
ized recreation opportunities of the community have to a certain ex¬ 
tent replaced some of the opportunities for recreation once found en¬ 
tirely in the home. But much remains recreationally for the family. 
There can never be an adequate substitute for enjoyable, sociable 
companionship among parents and children in the home. Opportuni¬ 
ties for the family to converse leisurely around the dinner table, ob¬ 
serve together the birthdays and holidays, enjoy music as listeners and 
I>erfonners. participate in hobbies of mutual interest, go on picnics, 
visit tile 200, play games and enter into many kinds of recreation in- 
tloors and outdoors throughout the year should be a part of the living 
of all families. The matter of parental interest in guiding chil¬ 
dren and youth into attractive and ajjpropriaic forms of community 
recreation is also vital. Counselling with respect to the wise use of 
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.■i family fticttic 

leisure time is as important as counselling with respect to choice ol 
companions, schooling, religion, anti the like. Moreover, to the family 
goes the richest opportunity of all—that is. fostering, developing, and 
leaching appreciations and skills in the home which will help make 
those who are growing up recrealionally literate. 

The School 

Public education, too, is a cornerstone of democratic living and the 
responsibility of the school for recreation and the profitable use ol 
leisure is great. Although young people spend far more time out of 
school than they do in the classroom, the school, as an institution, has 
them under its influence longer than any other with the possible ex¬ 
ception of the family. I'he role of the school in recreation is expressed 
in several ways. Among these are the functions of: 

1. Hdiuaiing and teaching young people in skills and appreciations 
for the wise and fruitful use of leisure during the school career and for 
application after school hours and following the school years. 
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2. Designing school plants in a way that the school facilities can be 
used for community recreation as well as school puqjoses. 

3. Making school facilities available for tommuniiy rccTeations use. 

4. Providing recreation opportunities for the school population in 
relation to the school program or as an extension service. 

5. Providing informal adult education and recreation opportunities 
for the entire population as a part of the school’s responsibility for edu¬ 
cation in its broadest sense. 

6. Correlating school recreation efforts with other community re¬ 
sources for recreation. 

7. Promoting and developing recreation research in the institutions of 
higher learning. 

8. Helping prepare individuals to assume responsibilities of recrea¬ 
tion leadership. 

9. Educating the public with respect to the importance of the wise 
use of leisure. 

Increasingly, educators and school systems are assuming more and 
more of these responsibilities all over the United States and C:anada. 
State school codes include authority for greater school participation 
in community recreation. In a number of comnumities. the board of 
education tiiulertakes major responsibility for commtniity recreation. 
I his is particularly true in a state like \\'isconsin where full protec¬ 
tion and encouragement is given to the development of recreation as a 
part of the public school responsibility. 


The Religious Organizations 

The relationship of the church and religious organizations to recre¬ 
ation has gone through an evolution of attitudes. .At first, the church 
authorities looked upon pleasure, enjoyment, and recreation with 
hostility and antagonism. Then their attitude changed to one of 
unresponsiveness and insensitivity. Today their attitude is one of 
active interest, concern, and responsibility. 

Church socials, suppers, picnics, camp meetings, and similar events 
have been a part of church affairs since early in this ceiuiirv. but it 
has been only relatively recent that churches have taken recreation 
to their bosoms in a big way. It is not unusual today to find churches 
and synagogues with their own gymnasiums, libraries, club rooms 
and camps. Sometimes these facilities are provided by a single church 

I’eim " '!'■ ■ °“"S * 

teams participating in church leagues are commonplace. Moreover 
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churchmen are active in helping to promote wholesome recreation ac- 
tiviues in the community. They work with public agencies and witii 
affiliated youth-serving agencies such as Y.M.C.A.’s, Catholic Youth 
Organization units, and the Jewish Community Center programs all 
of which have a religious Havor and purpose. Bible vacation schools 
are popular and much of their programs is slanted recreationally. 
Wholesome recreation and religion are natural allies with a common 
concern for an interest in abundant, good living. In addition to pro¬ 
viding lecreation opportunities for its o^vn constituency, the church 
is working for tlie improvement of recreation conditions in the com¬ 
munity, The church has also the challenge of helping to guide its 
members in the choice of recreation consistent with its own high pur¬ 
poses and ideals. 


Other Settings 

Voluntary Agency 

The youth-serving agencies of the United States and Canada play 
an important role in community recreation even though they have 
objectives, interests, and jjrogiams which go beyond the purposes of 
constructive use of leisure. In the United States these agencies con¬ 
sume the greatest share of the community chest dollar in comparison 
with the nonprofit social agencies represented in federated money 
raising campaigns. The social group work method is used in the 
youth-serving agencies and their recreation programs place large em¬ 
phasis on group participation. Here attention is given to the small, 
continuing, sell-determining group in which group association is im¬ 
portant and the inter-action of group members is observed and built 
upon. In these programs, the individual seeks satisfaction which comes 
perhaps not so much from the activity itself as from the opportunity 
for group association. Clubs, troops, committees, councils, teams, and 
special interest groups are typical of the units found in this kind of 
setting. 

These youth-serving agencies are familiar names in American com¬ 
munity life. They include national organizations and their local 
counterparts such as those which follow: 

American Junior Red Crow—20,000,000 members in a program of health, 
safety, and home and manual arts. 
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lladio conslrucliou—a chief feature of most radio clubs 


Boy Scouts of -iwienVa—2.200.000 incinbcn* in a program of citizenship 
developnteiu through scoutcrafi and outdoor living. 

Boys’ Clubs of America—$5,000 members operating in 350 boys’ clubs 
in a program of recreation, health, and vocational and behavioral 
guidance. 

Camp Fire Cir/r—370,000 members in a health and character building 
program of outdoor living, arts and crafts, sports and social activi¬ 
ties. 

Xotioual Catholic M>//rtre Conference—Catholic Koh//i Programs —sl 
program of religious and social developtnem, recreation and leader¬ 
ship training. 

■f-H Clubs—1.150,000 members in an educational agricultural and rec¬ 
reational program. 

Girl Scouts of USA—a program of citizenship and character development 
with emphasis on outdoor living, arts and crafts, agriculture, music, 
drama, sports and games and social activities. 

I^'ational Jewish Welfare Board—Jewish Youth Progmmj—through its 
Center Division, a community center movement directed toward 
group association, personality enrichment and the Jewish culture. 

National Federation of 5>«/ewe»itj-emphasis upon social development 
and group association. Homemaking, the manual arts, clubs, music 
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drama and other forms of recreation are important phases of the pro¬ 
gram. 

Young Men s Christian 2,000.000 members (not all youths) 

in a program dedicated to the spiritual, educational and physical de¬ 
velopment of iiulividuals. 

Young II omen s Christian Association —2 program of education, health, 
spiritual, social, and civic affairs, and recreation. 

Most of the professional leaders in the youth-serving agencies are 
programs of recreation and informal education and are 
trained in social group work. Extensive use is made of volunteers and 
some of the agencies, such as the scouts, rely upon volunteers almost 
completely. Agencies such as the settlements, Y.M.C.A.’s, Y.VV.C.A.'s 
and Jewish Community Centers have their own physical plants. In 
no case is membership limited only to youth and in all instances at 
least some j)art of the progiam is devoted to community service. 

Industry and Business 

The world of industry and business is another front on which rec¬ 
reation has made real advances in recent years. These developments 
have grown out ol the concern of both management and labor to im¬ 
prove the working and living conditions of employees. Employee rec¬ 
reation programs and services are sometimes sj)onsored entirely by 
management or in cooperation with employee groups. In other in¬ 
stances, full responsibility is undertaken by labor unions or employee 
associations. There are also those situations in which the resources 
arc applied to the development of the over-all community recreation 
programs open to all of the residents. Public and voluntary com¬ 
munity recreation agencies j>rovide industrial recreation leagues, 
events, and activities. 

A number of employee recreation activities are conducted within 
the plant on plant property. Others make wide use of community fa¬ 
cilities. Some industrial and employee groups have their own parks, 
athletic and social facilities, camps, and the like. Recreation person¬ 
nel, usually in personnel departments, are responsible for the plan¬ 
ning and operation of recreation services. Extensive use is made of em¬ 
ployee recreation councils which provide the chance for employees to 
have a voice in the planning of recreation for themselves and their 
families. Professional recreation organizations such as the National 
Industrial Recreation Association, periodicals and publications and 
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other resources are dedicated to the expansion and improvement ot 
recreation for employees. 

Tfte development of recreation for employees reflects i>rimanly a 
recognition ot the fact that wholesome recreation is essential to the 
well-being of the employee, without which neither industry nor so¬ 
ciety can hope to advance. It is also believed that recreation is of help 
to business and industrial enterprise through what it contributes to 
improving management-employee relations, building and maintain¬ 
ing company esprit de corps and morale, increasing productive ei- 
forts. decreasing accidents and reducing problems of recruitment, 
absenteeism, and labor turnover. 

Comtnercial Recreation 

A large share of the recreational needs and interests ot people is 
met through commercial recreation, that is, recreation services estab¬ 
lished by business enterprise for the purpose of making a profit. Mo¬ 
tion picture theaters, commercial radio and television, bowling alle\s. 
amusement parks, night clubs, roller skating rinks, race tracks, bil¬ 
liard halls and vacation resorts are all good examples of conimeK ial 
recreation. The money spent by the public for books and maga/ines. 
professional entertainment, sports and amusement, travel aiul othei 
forms of recreation finds its way into the cash registers of business 
established for profit. In some communities, commercial recreation 
enterprise is the major outlet for the use of leisure. 

Socially acceptable forms of commercial recreation—those which tlo 
not offend, exploit, or degrade the citizenry in any way—are a legiti¬ 
mate and important part of community recreation and contribute to 
the well-being as well as the economy of the community ami the na¬ 
tion. Commercial recreation is regulated by law and public opinion. 


Special Groups 

That recreation is an end in itself, pursued for the sake of per¬ 
sonal enjoyment, does not deny—indeed supports—the contribution it 
can make to those who have experienced misfortunes or those who 
find themselves in unusual circumstances. Consetjuently, recreation 
is being increasingly applied to such social problems as lielping per¬ 
sons recover their health, overcoming problems of maladjustment, 
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emotional or physical disability, and dependency, and helping in¬ 
dividuals acclimate themselves to new environments and living con¬ 
ditions, or refamiliari/ing themselves with old ones. 

The III and Disabled 

Recreation, as a therapeutic force in helping the ill and disabled to 
recover and as a rehabilitative measure in different kinds of institu¬ 
tions and programs, is gaining prestige rapidly. Such services are 
found in hospitals, particularly neuropsychiatric and children's hos- 
j)itals, in camps for handicapped children, in homes or institutions 
lor the aging, and the like. These recreational efforts are integrated 
with those of the medical profession and involve knowledge of ill¬ 
nesses and disabilities as well as recreation techniques and skills. ^Vhat 
is offered is geared to the interest, medical need, and competency of 
the patient or member. Every attempt is made to approach the nor¬ 
malcy of living conditions to which the recipient of the recreation 
should eventually return. Depending upon the nature of the illness or 
disability, a wide range of recreation opportunities is offered in social 
activities, games, crafts, hobbies, music, drama, motion pictures, en¬ 
tertainment and sports. Program offerings are. of course, adapted to fit 
the need just as adaptations are made in facilities and equipment 
and in instructional or leadership techniques. In some cases specific 
forms of recreation are prescribed. In others, patients are cleared 
medically for participation. Freedom of choice (within medical limi¬ 
tations) of recreation by the patient or member is of paramount im¬ 
portance. 

In this kind of setting, recreation has several roles to play. Among 
them are helping the individual to get well, helping him find recrea¬ 
tional outlets which are personally satisfying and which he can con¬ 
tinue throughout life, and helping him to live a useful and normal 
life in society. In the case of children who find themselves in camps 
for the handicapped (blind, deaf, orthopedic, diabetic, cardiac cases, 
and the like) recreation also becomes a medium of education and 
learning as well as a means of enriched living and social adjustment. 


The Aging 

The problem of dealing intelligently with the aging population is 
of increasing social concern. Advances in medical service have brought 
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about not only healthier living for many but also longer lifespans lor 
more and more people. Aging is characterized generally by release 
from once held family responsibilities, gradual reduction in time 
given to earning a living, biological decline, and other factors. It is a 
complex problem involving factors of personal relationships, eco¬ 
nomics, health, and increasing unobligated lime. Recreation is but 
one of the many considerations in finding a satisfactory solution to 
the problem. Nevertheless, the aging individual who has an absorbing 
interest in some phase of recreation possesses a rich asset in his declin¬ 
ing years which can help sustain life and make it richer for himsell 
and those about him. Such recreation interests are longer livetl if the 
individual has undertaken recreation at an earlier age—which brings 
into the picture the need for “education for leisure” during the 
younger years. 

The organized recreation forces of society are making increased 
provision for recreation opportunities for the aging. Many kinds ol 
“golden age” groups which emphasize the chance for enhancing social 
relationships and the development of the passive skills in leisure are 
provided by public and voluntary agencies throughout the country. 
Attention is being given to the special considerations and techniques 
in organizing, planning, and conducting recreation for the aging. It is 
more than likely that as the aging population increases, as it will, 
more and more resources of the community and nation will be 
focused on this problem. 


The Dependents 

Another of society’s eternal problems is that of caring for depend¬ 
ents. There are those of all ages who are dependent economically— 
children from broken homes, those in institutions as the result of so¬ 
cial intemperances and unsatisfactory' environments, and many oihei 
kinds of dependents. Institutions for orphans, for those who cannot 
be gainfully employed, and for those who have encountered trouble 
with society are scattered throughout the land. The modern institu¬ 
tion for such dependents includes recreation facilities and services 
and IS known as an institutional recreation program. Consistent with 
the purpose of the institution, the programs are not unlike those con¬ 
ducted in community recreation. If anything, recreation as an outlet 
for personal satisfactions becomes more important in these situations 
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if for no other reason than tl.e fact that institutional living at best is 
always routine and standardized with comparatively little oppor¬ 
tunity for privacy and free, uninhibited existence. Institutional recre¬ 
ation places emphasis upon rehabilitation, convalescence, and. if 
possible, prevention. 


The Armed Forces 

Recreation also plays a large role in the military establishment dur¬ 
ing war and peace. Beginning with the efforts of such groups as the 
Salvation Army, Knights of Columbus. Jewish Welfare Board, and 
War Camp Community Service to help meet the social, moral, and 
recreation needs of the Army and Navy during World AVar I. and up 
through and after World W'ar II with the United Service Organiza¬ 
tions, (U.S.O.), Federal Security Agency, and the Special Service and 
Welfare and Recreation programs in the Army. Air Force and Navy, 
lecreation opportunities have been made available to members of the 
aimed forces, and in many instances, their dependents. 

Day looms, playfields, libraries, motion picture theaters, post ex¬ 
changes, and service clubs can l)e found on military stations wherever 
our jjersonnel in uniform are found. Extensive recreation opportuni¬ 
ties in sports and athletics, entertainment, clubs and hobbies, and 
social activities are commonplace. These programs receive the at¬ 
tention of both officers and enlisted personnel assigned for the 
purpose. On-station recreation facilities and programs for the military 
aie supplemented through the efforts of such national groups as the 
United Service Organi/ations, National Recreation Association, 
American National Red Cross and countless other national as well as 
local organi/ations. 

I he lact that it is the policy of the government of the United 
States, through the appropriation of public funds for the purpose 
and other actions, to make recreation available to members of the 
armed lorces, testifies to the imjjortance of recreation. In a sense, it 
is a determination to see to it that those who enter military service 
have an opportunity to leave it as good as, if not better than, they were 
when they entered. I'lie only purpose of a military establishment is 
to defend the nation, to mold an efficient fighting force that might 
emerge victoriously if the country were called upon to defend itself. 
This requires not only manpower and weapons but also morale, spirit. 
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and an attitude which reflects a democratic heritage. It is in con¬ 
nection with the latter that recreation makes its contribution, for¬ 
getting for the moment the favorable influence it may have in the 
armed forces in curbing homesickness and boredom, alleviating fa¬ 
tigue, and helping to hold down AWOL (absent-without-leave) 
and venereal disease rates. 


The Delinquent 

That social ill which receives the most attention in relation to rec¬ 
reation is, of course, juvenile delinquency. Inasmuch as delinquency 
has many causes, it is natural that its solution has many answers. 
Recreation is but one of a number of spokes in the wheel on the 
matter of alleviating the problem of delinquency but it is an impor¬ 
tant one. Juvenile delinquency is an undesirable behavior action 
based somehow in personality maladjustment but not always totally. 
It has its roots in undesirable home conditions and parental influence 
(not necessarily involving low income), lack of spiritual resources, 
ill health, neglect, abuse and fears, lack of a decent standard of living, 
and many other conditions. 

Recreation makes its contribution in holding the line against 
tlelinquency because it constitutes the kind of measure which helps 
to improve family and community life. Reference is made here to 
wholesome, socially approved, and socially acceptable forms of rec¬ 
reation—not only organized recreation but all kinds of worthwhile 
and constructive recreation. Idle time is time for potential trouble 
and evil, or growth and good. It is the leisure or free time element in 
the picture which makes recreation loom large on the horizon in 
preventing delinquency. Busy hands and minds seldom get in 
trouble. Work is part of the answer but the human being must have 
time for refreshment and recreation. Recreation also provides the op¬ 
portunity for release and realization of desires for recognition, for 
adventure, for achievement, for belonging, and for self-discovery—so 
common in adults and children alike and so acutely visible in the 
adolescent. 


THE WORKSHOP 

For Exploration: 

I. Compare tlw deflnitions of recreation, leisure, play, amusement, enter¬ 
tainment. sport, and the like. 
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2. Visit a museum and prepare a list of objects used for the recreation or 
amusement of people in Colonial America. 

S. Make a comparison of the basic philosophies and theories of recreation 
with those of education. 

4. Inieniew six civic leaders to detennine their opinions on the extent and 

place of recreation in government. 

5. Determine the extent to which the schools in your community are used 

for community recreation purposes. 

6. Compare the recreation services of the scouts. Y.M.C..\. and settlement 

house. 

7. Obsene an employee recreation program and constructively criticize it. 

8. Visit a home for the aging and devise a plan for helping meet the recrea¬ 

tion needs of those who reside there. 

9. Find out the opinions of court officials, law enforcement officers, aiul 

social workers on the relation of recreation to delinquency. 

10. Review two books related to the history' or philosophy of recreation and 

leisure. 


For Planning: 

1. Prepare a list of public agencies whose funds may be spent in whole or 

in part on some phase of recreation. 

2. Prepare a statement on “The Relation of Sports and Play to Religion in 

Ancient Times.” 

3. Prepare a chart which illustrates the values of recreation to the individ¬ 

ual and to the community. 

4. Plan a program on "family recreation” for a parent-teacher association 

meeting. 

5. Prepare a list of recreation activities for use by a young people's group in 

a church or synagogue. 

6. Draft a code for regulating commercial recreation in your communitv. 

7. Prepare a statement to be used in the planning of a recreation program 

in a children’s hospital. 

8. Make a diagram or drawing for a “drop in” center in the community to 

serve military personnel and their dependents. 

9. Make a committee report on the economic aspects of recreation in your 

Slate. 

10. Prepare a list of all of the organized recreation programs in a small com¬ 
munity. 
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Recreation Administration 


The Meaning of Administration 

The preceding chapter has pieseiued the highliglits of recreation 
and leisure with respect to their historical, philosophical, and theo¬ 
retical implications as well as the settings and conditions in which 
they occur and some of tlie basic related problems. A large part of 
modern recreation, however, is organized. It does not come about 
spontaneously nor does it develop in a vacuum. The attendant forces 
and resources are mobilized, organized, and applied toward a given 
end. This process is known as administration. In other terms, recrea- 
tion administration is the act of planning, organizing, managing, 
and directing organized recreation. It is the task of administration to 
turn these elements into effective orgimized recreation opportunities. 
That person, usually the highest executive in the administration, 
who is entrusted with the execution of the laws, policies and regula- 
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lions and the superintendence of administrative aftairs> is called the 
administrator. 


The Importance of Administration 

The proper administration of organized recreation services is es¬ 
sential. Sometimes inadequate recreation opportunities can be made 
productive with good administration but the best results cannot be 
achieved without it. Administration in itself is not important. It is 
onlv a means to an end and not an end in itself. Recreation adminis- 
nation is vital only because it can influence, for good or for bad. the 
extent and the quality of recreation programs, services, and oppor¬ 
tunities. .Administration is a function without end and with no reason 
for existence other than the expediting, refining, and improving ol 
services. .Aliltough the boundaries ol its operation are basically 
within the oigatn/ation, agency, or department, its by-products and 
results are often influential or damaging with the public at large. 


The Administrator 

Not all people have the capacity for being able administrators. It is 
clear that such an individual must possess a wealth of professional 
knowledge and skill in recreation but he must also know how to work 
effectively with others, including his staff as well as those beyond 
it. Although successful recreation administrators are adept both pro¬ 
fessionally and in human relations, an edge of priority in these pre¬ 
requisites might well be given the latter. 

It is true that the administrator of a recreation system must possess 
much technical knowledge and information but expertness in all ol 
the technical and j>rofessional areas of the field will serve him only in 
a limited way if he is not skillful in human relations—in working 
harmoniously with others. Of all of the requisites of an administrator, 
ability to gain the confidence of those both below and above him. to 
work with them understandingly and democratically and to respect 
them and their opinions, problems, concerns and needs are of para¬ 
mount importance. The records are full of cases in which administra¬ 
tors have failed not because they did not know their field but rather 
because they did not know how to get along with others. 

Of course, the competent recreation administrator must be able to 
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organize and plan his own thinking before he can expect to organize 
and plan for others. Not only must he think and plan in an orderlv 
manner, he must also be able to interpret his ideas convincinglv 
and enlist the cooperation of others in translating these ideas into 
action. The successful administrator knows hotv to analyze facts, 
sifting the pertinent and useful information from tlie unimportant 
and making the former a point of departure for future action. He has 
a knack for placing facts and problems in proper prospective and 
not attaching undue importance to matters which may subject him to 
outward pressures. 

Once the general policies are established, the recreation adminis¬ 
trator administers his program within them, adhering to the general 
guide lines and not sacrificing principles to expedience for himsell 
or others. This does not rule out reexamining basic polities with 
the policy makers and recommending changes in them if the facts 
and needs make changes feasible and sound. Moreover, adherence 
to policies and principles does not mean that modification of them, 
under justifiable circumstances, is improper or poor administrative 
practice. The administrator must have the wisdom to know the 
difference between sound and unsound procedures. Such wisdom, 
more often than not, grows out of experience. 

Because recreation administration involves a large number ol 
factors and problems which often become entangled, the adminis¬ 
trator must be constantly alert to the interrelationship of them. He 
must also possess a freshness of view and a comprehension of the 
fundamentals which give him adequate perspective on current prob¬ 
lems. He must be imaginative. He cannot be a prisoner of conven¬ 
tion. Imaginatively he must be a self-starter and not lose himself in 
the slow rhythms of bureaucratic routine. 

No small task of the recreation administrator is coordinating and 

compromising conflicting points of view. If he can stand the test ol 

free cnticism. his administrative potentials become that much 
greater. 


An able recreation administrator also encourages and helps his 
subordinates to mature professionally. He keeps them well informed 

elduonships with outside groups, on immediate and long range plans 

a"urre 7""‘' ‘T'r' Vital to these responsibilities is 

realization by the administrator that what is done by his staff is 
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more important than what is done fov them. The administrator must 
keep abreast oi all of the various facets of his department but simul¬ 
taneously not get too involved in departmental details lest time be 
sacrificed, for the important, overall administrative issues. To be sure, 
the sum total of handling the smallest of details accurately adds up to 
superiority and it is on such a basis only that the administrator is 
is sensitive to details. No small amount of attention must be given to 
sustaining good morale and esprit de corps within the staff. Without 
these the task of administration is difficult. Staff morale is maintained 
in many ways—treating all employees fairly and equitably, providing 
attractive working conditions, establishing incentives (monetary and 
otherwise), recognizing industriousness and achievement, and in 
delegating to subordinates not only responsibility but also com- 
j)arable authority. The administrator who is sensitive to such person¬ 
nel needs multiplies his own efforts in countless ways. 

The personal qualities of an able administrator are similar to those 
which we admire in anyone. He is personable in his own right, en¬ 
thusiastic and sincerely and genuinely interested in what he is doing. 
He is neat and appropriately dressed, well poised, self-possessed, and 
lias clean personal habits. He is articulate, being able to speak clearly 
and make himself understood by those with little or much education. 
He has a sense of humor but does not overwork it. If he possesses a 
wide range of information and broad perspective, such versatility ex¬ 
pands his professional horizons and potentials. He is genial and 
cordial and has a sense of social balance and composure. He can be 
dynamic and convincing without being considered egotistical. The 
(ompetent administrator is always a good team worker and knows 
when and how to compromise. He believes in and tries to follow basic, 
moral principles. Many are the times when he must keep his emotions 
under control. In these instances, he must rise to difficult situations 
adequately, frankly, and without offense. He should know how to give 
directions clearly but be equally willing not only to accept but also 
to invite suggestions. 

There are other qualities which characterize an able atlministra- 
tor. Among these are: 

A higli regard for professional development 

Sound judgment of human nature 

Accuracy in sizing up situations, distinguishing readily between im- 
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portant and unimportant matters and resultiuK considered 

opinions 

Ability to make difficult decisions on which dependence can be placed 
Willingness to assume appropriate new and added responsibilities 
Ability to adapt to changing conditions and needs. 

To the uninitiated these qualifications might appear to be the at¬ 
tributes of the nearly perfect individual. Indeed, this might be so if 
anyone possessed all them in adequate amounts. But nobody does. 
Yet experience over the years clearly demonstrates that able adminis¬ 
trators have many of these qualifications to at least some degree, and 
often in amounts beyond those found in others. From memory alone, 
the authors can recall instances (some of which appear trifling at first 
glance) of executives who failed. Here are examples of such failures. 
Failure appeared to result because the administrator was: 

1. Impatient with anyone who did not quickly and readily compre¬ 
hend what he proposed. 

2. Indiscreet, or at best not too concerned, about his personal be¬ 
havior when he was “off the job.” 

3. Inclined to consider even constructive suggestions as personal 
criticism. 

4. Too busy to orient or condition those whose approval he hoped 
to gain. 

5. Determined to follow the rule book, rigidly making no excep¬ 
tions. 

6. Interested mainly in pleasing everybody all of the time. 

7. A victim of mistaking personal publicity for effective depart¬ 
mental public relations. 

8. Under the impression that his opinion had to be voiced on all 
matters whether it was appropriate or not. 

9. Not careful about keeping within budgetary allocations even 
though the causes which he sought to serve were worthwhile. 

10. Kept a record of his colleagues unfavorable actions in the event 
he ever came in major conflict with them. 

These reasons for administrative failure in recreation could be 

multiplied many times and a listing of them would make interesting 

and sometimes unbelievable reading. Of course, fretjuently failures 

result from the big things. But more often than not. they are offshoots 

of the little things. The administrator is wise who remembers the 
verse: 
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"So don't despise the little things 
Which happen daily round us, 

For some of them may chance take wings 
To startle and astound us. . . 


Levels of Administration 

Because administration embraces the planning, organizing, manag¬ 
ing, directing, controlling, and evaluating of recreation services and 
lacilities, it necessarily involves considerations at various levels of op¬ 
eration. Reference is made to both political levels and staff organizo’ 
tional levels. 

An agency which has national as well as state and local units must 
concern itsell with administration at several political or geogiaphical 
levels. For example, the National Young Men's Christian Association 
has a national organization, state organization, and, of course, the lo¬ 
cal Y.M.C.A.’s. Many federal agencies, in addition to the national 
offices, have regional, state, or district offices, and local offices which 
provide services. The services and functions of all these units must be 
administered as part of the whole organization. All are a part of the 
total administrative operation, yet each has administrative functions 
and problems peculiar to its own sphere or level of political or geo¬ 
graphical operation. There are those national agencies which work 
also with state and local groups and which influence the administra¬ 
tive patterns of these groups but which have no organic or binding re¬ 
lationship to them. A good example of this type is the National Rec¬ 
reation Association. A local recreation department or agency could 
not be said to be a part of the administrative network of the National 
Recreation Association because it is autonomous in its own right and 
receives its powers and authority through state and local laws. Yet, as 
an affiliate of the National Recreation Association, its administrative 
development is influenced by the national organization and in this 
way, it does represent a level of administration different from that of 
the national agency. 

All recreation agencies and departments have staff organizational 
levels. These different levels may be illustrated in the local recreation 
department. Here there are usually four levels of administration. 
They are as follows: 

• A Liulc Rhyme of Little Things. Stanza 5, "Miller O’Reilly," Charles Graham 
Halpine {Little). 
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1. Policy Level 

At this level of administration the policies, rules, regulations, and 
general guide lines of administration are studied, planned, and 
adopted. Often this level is represented by the members of a recrea¬ 
tion board or commission, park board, or school board. Sometimes, 
this responsibility is lodged in a department head, perhaps working 
with an advisory committee or council. 

2. Executive Level 

At this level there is full responsibility for executing or carrying out 
the overall administrative policies established by the policy-making 
unit. In most cases, this level of administrative operation is found in 
the duties of the recreation superintendent or general manager of a 
public recreation agency, in the executive secretary of a voluntary 
agency or in the executive director of a national agency. 

L Supewisory Level 

At this level, the supervisory staff is responsible lor administering 
the policies and program in terms of supervisory assistance to the 
subordinate staff. 

4. Leadership Level 

This is the level of administration at which point all of the ad¬ 
ministrative routine which precedes it is translated into final action in 
terms of recreation services. 

There is a single strain of administration which runs through each 
of these four levels of operation-each is an important part of the 
whole administrative picture. The eventual success or failure of ad¬ 
ministrative affairs within the agency or department depend upon (1) 
how well the efforts of the various levels are integrated with all others 
and (2) how effectively each assignment is executed at each level in re¬ 
spect to the mission or function assigned to it. 

The Areas and Methods of Administration 

Recreation administration has several major components, each 
with its own purpose in administration and each with its own methods 
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and instruments. These components, or elements, do not stand by 
tliemselves, but rather they are integrated to make up the total ad¬ 
ministrative pattern. Because there must be such close integration, 
they could be classified in a variety of ways. For the purposes of this 
book, however, they are listed as follows: Community Organization. 
Planning, Personnel, Areas and Facilities, Programs and Services, and 
Finances and Business Procedures. 

Community Organization 

The purpose of community organization is to mobilize, organize 
and use systematically tlie resources and forces of the community 
toward the end of providing recreation opportunities for the people. 
.\mong the resources of community organization are the legally con¬ 
stituted governing authority such as the recreation board or commis¬ 
sion, park district, school system, and the like, and other agencies and 
departments of government. Also brought into the picture are the 
voluntary agencies, the commercial resources, and other organiza¬ 
tions of an educational, religious, political, business, service, frater¬ 
nal, patriotic, or cultural nature. Organization of the community re¬ 
sources many times includes the community recreation council, the 
advisor)' council, the neighborhood recreation council or club, the 
recreation federation, the planning council, the council of social 
agencies or the welfare council or federation and similar bodies. An 
important phase of community organization is the use of many kinds 
of committees established to accomplish a specific purpose. It involves 
continuous negotiation and relationship with organizations and indi¬ 
viduals and techniques and methods necessary to developing and per¬ 
fecting these relationships. 

There are several methods of procedure for initiating a community 
recreation program. Local situations determine the methods to be 
used in particular cases: 

1. Community recreation initiated by the efforts of a single institu¬ 
tion or agency—generally within local government, either as a recre¬ 
ation department or commission or under an existing agency such as a 
school board, park district or board, or welfare department. 

2. Community recreation initiated by the collective efforts of all 
agencies interested—such as the schools, the health agencies, youth¬ 
serving groups, churches, civic groups, and other units. Not all of 
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them are operating in most communities. When possible, these agen¬ 
cies should combine their efforts in initiating and providing the com¬ 
munity recreation program. This prevents the program from becom¬ 
ing institutionali/ed and unites community leadership. 

3. A combination of a well-coordinated program of public, private, 
and commercial interests. The governmental agency, private agen¬ 
cies, and commercial enterprises set up a community recreation com¬ 
mittee through which the activities of all are correlated to assure ade¬ 
quate community recreation opportunities. 

The recreation program, of course, will be made more efficient in 
proportion to its coordination with total community planning. 

The development of a successful community recreation program 
calls for the organization of the forces and resources of that commun¬ 
ity. both human and physical, with the single aim of providing recre¬ 
ation opportunities. So extensive is the movement for community 
recreation and so great its possibilities for service that the need for 
broad, although not necessarily complex, organization is easily un¬ 
derstood. 

There are many ways of organizing for community recreation, each 
plan being largely dependent upon the resources available and the 
major tasks at hand. ^Vllen any of the several most commonly used 
methods of community organization are employed, they must be 
adapted to local needs and conditions. In providing public recreation, 
tile emphasis should be toward a leg-al. public, managing authority as 
the focal point of organized recreation. This may involve giving the 
responsibility to a recreation board or commission or assigning the 
function to another component of local government such as the park 
boards or district school board, or some public agency. The real 
tests in deciding which type of administration to adopt are these: 

1. Does the chosen authority assure recreation the prestige, re¬ 
sources, and support it deserves as a major and indispensable func¬ 
tion of government in its own right? 

2. Does the proposed authority have a broad philosophy, under¬ 
standing. appreciation, and recognition of recreation in its widest 
concepts? 

3. Is there a guarantee that funds for recreation will be protected 
and not diverted to other purposes? 

4. Is there provision for full cooperation and planning in the de¬ 
velopment of recreation services? Is a means provided for coordinat- 
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ing the efforts of the several municipal departments, private agencies, 
and the many other organizations and groups concerned with recre¬ 
ation? 

As recreation grows in importance, certain general principles be¬ 
come increasingly evident. 

]. Individuals or informal groups cannot satisfy total needs and the 
entire responsibility for wholesome leisure pursuits. 

2. Community recreation and particularly the public aspects of it 
should rest on a sound tax basis. 

3. Providing satisfactory recreation opportunities and programs is 
not exclusive to any one agency or group of agencies—but is shared by 
all who have something to offer as a community team. 

4. Community recreation should share with all other community 
services in total community planning. 

If a comnumity establishes an independent managing authority for 
public recreation, it is then confronted w'ith the problem of whether 
to place responsibility in a board or commission or in a department 
head w’ho, in turn, is responsible either to the mayor and council or to 
a city manager. Students and experts on total municipal government 
seem to favor the single department head as against independent 
boards and commissions, while professional recreation people fre¬ 
quently apjjear to lake the opposite point of view’. Those who favor 
the board or commission type of administration say that: 

1. For a program which touches upon the lives and interests of so 
many people, it is better to delegate power and authority to several 
persons than to a single individual. 

2. The essence of recreation is dealing and working witli groups 
and that group action on such matters as determining policies and 
making regulations should be the product of group thinking. 

3. Boards, through overlapping terms of membership, provide 
a means for insuring continuity of policy. 

4. I'he board or commission protects the scientific and profes¬ 
sional interests of a department in the absence of informed public 
opinion. 

5. It places responsibility in a group of interested persons rather 
than in a somewhat remote and busy city manager. 

6. It jjrevents aiui discourages bureaucratic tendencies on the part 

of public officials. 
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7. The policies of a board are frequently more acceptable to the 
public than those of a single department head. 

8. Boards are in a better position to create and reflect public opin¬ 
ion. 

9. Unpaid, lay board members are frequently in a better position 
to negotiate advantages for the system than a paid, professional de¬ 
partment head. 

10. A board can act as a board of appeal for the citizenry. 

11. Convenience of overall municipal administration should be sec¬ 
ondary to the question of how to provide the most efficient and satis¬ 
factory services. 

12. Standardization of departmental functions under the direction 
of the city manager does not lend itself well to recreation. 

Those who believe in the single department head working closely 
with the chief municipal officer contend that: 

1. Single administrators can act more promptly and efficiently. 
Boards find it difficult to make decisions with dispatch. 

2. Recreation, like other public services, should be directly under 
the administrator responsible to an elective council. 

3. A better integration with other city services is possible under a 
single department head. 

4. Better financial control and planning are probable. 

5. It draws the city manager into closer acquaintance with recrea¬ 
tion, thereby making another friend who is in a position to give valu¬ 
able aid. 

6. Even though a board were not established, group assistance can 
still be achieved through creating lay advisory committees. 

7. With a single administrator it is easier to place responsibility. 

8. The continuation of an out-of-date policy by a board or com¬ 
mission can be a severe drawback to a department. 

9. A board is no guarantee against political interference and may 
even encourage it. 

10. The overhead expense of operating is less for a single adminis¬ 
trator. 

11. It tends to bring recreation within the unified financial pro¬ 
gram of the municipality. 

12. There is more adequate control over personnel selection. 
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In many communities recreation administration is combined with, 
or under the authority of, another department of government. There 
are many places where recreation is under the park department or is 
established as a park and recreation department. In the latter situ¬ 
ation the two functions (parks and recreation) are on an equal 
basis administratively. 

Quite often the recreation program is under the school board. In 
a few communities public recreation is under other municipal depart¬ 
ments such as public welfare, public works, youth commissions, and 
the like. 

Planning 

Administratively, all phases of organized recreation must be 
planned. This implies a knowledge of conditions, needs and resources 
as they are, a picture of things as they should be, and a projection of 
future steps to reach the desired objectives. The major aim of plan¬ 
ning is to get the best results in the most efficient way. Effective plan¬ 
ning is preceded by research which provides the basic body of neces¬ 
sary knowledge. Making a study, appraisal or survey of recreation 
conditions is an intelligent way of initiating planning. Planning is 
both of an immediate and long range nature and takes into considera¬ 
tion all of the administrative elements mentioned in this chapter. 

Among other considerations, legislation is basic to effective plan¬ 
ning and operation. All organized recreation services are influenced 
by laws of one kind or another, either directly or indirectly and all 
public recreation services are authorized by state and local, and some¬ 
times federal, laws. Reference is made to state legislation such as (1) 
enabling laws, (2) service laws, (3) regulatory laws, and (4) special 
project laws and locally to the laws which are written in the forms of 
ordinances or which are incorporated in the constitution or charter 
granted to the community by the state. Of special interest are those 
laws which authorize the establishment and operation of recreation 
systems on a district basis. Closely allied to the considerations of basic, 
legal authorization are the administrative problems with legal impli¬ 
cations such as the question of liability and responsibility for pro¬ 
tection of the public safety. 

Still another essential phase of administrative planning and devel¬ 
opment is that of public re/rtD'onj—establishing and maintaining pub- 
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lie goodwill. Public relations has many specific purposes all of which, 
in one way or another, are aimed at strengthening public acceptance, 
approval, and support. Public relations efforts involve the wise use 
of mass communications—newspapers, magazines, radio, television, 
and the like. They also run the gamut of everything from the tactful 
handling of complaints and the quality of the recreation program to 
the manner in which employees conduct themselves both on and off 
the job. 

Personnel 

The great strength of any recreation administration rests in the 
quality and effectiveness of the personnel associated with it. The key 
to success is competent, qualified, leadership and capable, interested 
workers—professional or volunteer—from policy maker to activity 
leader and custodian. The administration of recreation, as it relates 
to personnel, involves careful defining of functions and responsi¬ 
bilities at the various levels of operation, adequate methods of 
supervision, the evaluation of job performance, the considerate and 
intelligent use of volunteers, sound employment practices, and the 
like. Extremely important is the problem of recruiting, selecting, ami 
training recreation personnel. The matter of professional preparation 
prior to entrance into the field of recreation is of more than passing 
concern to the recreation administrator. After employment, there is 
the function of in-service training or professional staff development. 
Conferences, staff meetings, institutes, clinics, demonstrations, and 
workshops illustrate the several kinds of on-the-job training. Likewise, 
the matter of staff organization-how the staff can be organized to 
achieve efficient and orderly operations-is a part of personnel ad¬ 
ministration. Relationships and responsibilities must be established 
between leader and supervisor, supervisor and executive, and exe¬ 
cutive and the policy-establishing body. Responsibilities, functions, 
duties, and authority must be allocated and integrated. 


Facilities 

The countcrijart of leadership in recreation administration is phy¬ 
sical plant-recreation areas and facilities. Included herewith are als^o 
the matters of equipment and supplies. These properties must be 
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planned. They must be acquired outright or at least permission to use 
them gained. 1 fiey must also be maintained properly in order that 
they may serve appropriate needs and eiuls. Frequently, they need to 
be improved, which involves construction and renovation. If entirely 
new construction or development is required, the problems of loca¬ 
tion, design, and layout must be taken into consideration. Always 
there is the need for supplying and replenishing stocks which, among 
other things, calls for the making of inventories. 

The kinds and types ot facilities are determined by the program 
and recreation opportunities to be provided. Administratively, this 
means gearing the physical plant to these considerations. In the de¬ 
velopment and operation of facilities, attention must be given to 
costs of construction, maintenance and operation, existing and poten¬ 
tial participant and attendance load, modification and orientation of 
natural features, health and safety, aesthetic attraction, functional 
use, supervisory and leadership considerations and many other fac¬ 
tors. To these problems must be added the factors of equitable and 
satisfactory distribution of facilities from both the standpoint of type 
of facilities and geographical location. The recreation administrator 
must be sure that facilities are available in appropriate quantities and 
types. There must be playgrounds, playfields, camps, parks, swim¬ 
ming and boating facilities, picnic areas and special facilities such as 
tennis courts, goll courses, and the like. Depending upon climate and 
other factors, consideration must be given to indoor facilities such as 
community centers, gymnasiums, hobby shops, field houses, and the 
like. 

An equally important administrative consideration is the acquisi¬ 
tion and development of recreation areas and facilities in terms of 
acceptable .space and facilities standards—standards growing out of 
local conditions and needs, and/or standards established and pro¬ 
mulgated on a national basis. 

If facilities development is related to the projection of long range 
plans, as it should be, it is necessary to project a schedule of priorities 
and costs. Such schedules indicate which facilities shall be developed, 
in what order they shall be developed and the estimated cost of such 
development. 

Facilities administration problems are complex and can be readily 
appreciated when one keeps in mind the many other considerations 
associated with these problems. Among these are site selection, pui- 
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chasing of equipment and supplies, lighting and heating, acoustics, 
seivice and comfort accommodations, and so on. 

Program 

Because the programs—the opportunities for recreation—are the 
IHirj>ose of the entire effort, they claim a large share of administra¬ 
tive attention. All of the administrative tools and resources must be 
geared to the provision of the program needs of the people. This 
means discovering the recreational interests and needs of the people 
and administering to them so that they may be adequately served. 

The administration must determine some way of classifying the 
vaiious types of programs and services in a manner which wdl best 
suit its own needs and staff structure. This must be done in order 
to assure equitable attention to all phases of the program and to place 
responsibility. Decisions are necessai'y on the range of the program 
and what activities and services are to be encompassed. Such deter¬ 
minations affect budget, personnel, facilities, and the like. Just as the 
administration must establish a junctional or activity classification 
of service, so must it give consideration to the question of prograja 
focus. Wliat age groups shall be served and to what extent? What are 
the special needs and interests of each sex? How much emphasis shall 
be given to activities of a corecreational nature? What seasonal factors 
need to be considered? What proportion of the program shall be cen¬ 
tered on the individual, the group, the community? Even within a 
given area of recreation activity, for instance, sports and athletics, the 
answer to basic questions of program distribution and emphasis must 
be found. \Vhat shall be the ratio of informal games to highly or¬ 
ganized competitive games, of individual to dual and team sports? To 
combative sports? Corecreational sports? Administration faces simi¬ 
lar or comparable jnoblems in such program specialties as music, 
drama, arts and crafts, social recreation, and the like. Overriding all 
of iliese considerations is the continuing responsibility of recreation 
administration to achieve diversification and balance of program re¬ 
solved in terms ol meeting the greatest recreation interests and needs 
of the greatest number of persons to be served within the limitations 
of available funds and leadership. The achievement of such desirable 
ends briiigs into administrative consideration such matters as the 
adoption and application of acceptable program standards, the pro- 
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vision of programs wliich allow for progressions in recreation skills 
and proficiency, flexibility and modification of program content to 
meet changing needs, full protection of the participant’s health and 
safety, cost of program measured against values derived and the ex¬ 
tremely important factor of program evaluation. 

Fiuance and Business Procedures 

A large part of administration concerns itself with the many prob¬ 
lems of financing the service. Sources of continuing financial supj)ort 
must be found to provide funds in adetjuate amounts. Alter the 
sources of financial support are established, the funds must be 
budgeted and allocated. I'his effort should be followed by the wise 
and intelligent expenditure of funds and finally an appropriate ac¬ 
counting should be made of the expenditures. 

Expenditures vary, of course, with the amounts available and the 
needs to be met. These are the factors which introduce into the fiscal 
picture the many variables which confront those who administer 
recreation services and programs. In the case of the public agency, 
there is first the matter of support through tax funds which, in turn, 
is tied to that which may be authorized for expenditure through pub¬ 
lic law. These expenditures must conform to the limits established by 
law and, depending upon the situation, be derived through aj)propri- 
ation from the general funds or through a special tax levy. In the 
case of the voluntary or private agency, the main source of financial 
support may be through voluntar)' contributions and other sources 
of non-tax supported measures. To the major sources of income would 
be added supplementary sources of financial support such as funds 
secured from charges and fees, gifts and donations, membership dues, 
and the like. 

The recreation administrator must concern himself not only with 
securing funds for maintaining and operating the program, but also 
with money to develop and expand his system such as making capital 
improvements. In a public agency this may mean finding money 
through a public bond issue, or in a voluntary agency, often through 
a special money-raising campaign. 

Patterns and systems must be provided for the budgeting, account¬ 
ing, and handling of funds. In budgeting, financial estimates, based 
upon need for a given period, must be justified, made, and allocated. 
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In the accounting process there results an orderly procedure of nu¬ 
merically explaining and reporting both income and expenditures. 
Sound fiscal budgeting and accounting including cost analysis prac¬ 
tices are indispensable to effective administration. 

Closely allied with the management ol financial affairs are all of the 
so-called "housekeeping” functions for which administration is re¬ 
sponsible and which are essential to successful agency or departmental 
operations. T he key to these responsibilities is fountl in well-planned, 
appropriate, and systematic handling of business procedures which 
begin with sound personnel practices and end with business efficiency. 
Office methods and routines, use of suitable office equipment and ap¬ 
pliances, correspondence and filing procedures, methotls of communi¬ 
cation, and the like are all a part of this administrative responsibility. 


Special Consideration in Rkcreai ion Administration 

Effective administration is not easy to realize in any field and it is 
particularly complex in organized recreation services. This is because 
the nature of recreation itself is so broad and varied in scope that it 
brings into consideration many elements and problems not identified 
with areas ol living more narrowly defined and interpreted. For ex¬ 
ample, organized recreation, unlike formal education which for the 
most part operates within the school plant, is not necessarily confined 
to the use of one kind of structure, or for that matter any structure 
whatsoever. Or again, certain agencies are established to serve a 
special segment of the population or provide service during a given 
time of the day or season of the year. This is not true of organized 
recreation which has a clientele without limit and which operates 
"around the calendar,” and sometimes "around the clock.” These 
and other situations unique to recreation create additional adminis¬ 
trative tasks and considerations for the recreation enterprise. 

Although there are many components of recreation administration, 
success depending to a large extent upon how each is intelligently 
handled, equally important is the necessity of coorditiatmg all of the 
administrative elements into a single, effective and total administra¬ 
tive pattern. Facilities are essential. Leadership is indispensable. But 
both are related to planning and finances as should be all of the other 
administrative considerations. Effective administration of recreation 
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services cannot be achieved in the absence of administrative coordina¬ 
tion. 

NOTE: 

Because all of the elements and methods of administration are 
treated in detail in tlte chapters which follow, the workshop and 
REFERE.N’CES ate omitted here. W’hai has been previously presented 
here is prologue to that which follows on the administration of recre¬ 
ation. 




Methods and Relationships 


Methods 

The development of a successful community recreation program 
calls for organizing the forces and resources of that community, both 
human and physical, with the single aim of providing recreation op¬ 
portunities. There are many ways of organizing for community recrea¬ 
tion. each plan being largely dependent upon the resources available 
and the major tasks at hand. W'hen any of the several most commonly 
used methods of community organization are employed, they must be 
adapted to local needs and conditions. Only a few of these methods 
are included here. 

The recreation commission, boai'd, or department, the park and 
recreation board or department, the park department or district with 
division of recreatiort and the school department with recreation di* 
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vision, together with other miscellaneous types of legally established 
local public managing authorities which provide the foundation for 
recreation services have been previously mentioned. 


The Community Recreation Council 

The community recreation council may have one or two major 
functions: it may either act in an advisory capacity to local govern¬ 
ment, or to one or more of its branches such as the recreation, park, 
or school boards; or, it may simultaneously provide, administer, and 
operate recreation services without being responsible to any depart¬ 
ment or authority. More often than not, however, it is advisory in na¬ 
ture. When it operates recreation programs, it is usually in the smaller 
communities where public and private operating agencies are lack¬ 
ing. Although the second of these types of council includes the extra 
function of operation and all that it involves (i.e. formulating policies 
and regulations: raising, allocating, administering, and accounting 
for funds: employing personnel: arranging for the use and sometimes 
development of the plant; directing tlie program through its staff; 
interpreting and publicizing the work and projecting plans) both 
types include all of the following services with others in addition: 

1. Assistance in the discovery and use of all local resources which 
can be of value to the community recreation system {e.g. making stud¬ 
ies, surveys, and appraisals) 

Z. Help in relating the recreation program to the services and pro- 
giams of other agencies and organizations in the community 

3. Assistance in finding and using recreation leadership, both pro¬ 
fessional and voluntary, which always exists to some extent in any 
town 

4. Keeping the personnel advised of community interests, attitudes; 
customs, and habits 

5. Assistance in planning the recreation program for the commun¬ 
ity in general and for special groups 

6. Assistance in training recreation personnel 

7. Guidance in methods of procedure 

8. Creation and development of public opinion in favor of the 
program 

•"‘■“'■'‘‘'"g supplementary 
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10. Development of an understanding and w ider public acceptance 
of higher standards in personnel, facilities, program, and finance 

11. Acting as a board of appeals and medium for screening com¬ 
munity suggestions and criticism 

12. Receiving and circulating printed information of all types on 
community recreation 

13. Sponsoring special community recreation events and projects 

If a community recreation advisor)’ council is established, it should 

be thoroughly understood at the outset by both the members of the 
council and the managing authority that the council serves in an 
(i(iviso}y capacity, that its function is purely advisory, and that the 
legally constituted authority is not necessarily bound by its decisions. 
However, if the advisor)- group is to be of value and actually con¬ 
tribute. its decisions and counsel cannot be ignored by the authority. 
Unless there is not only a willingness, but also an intense desire on 
the part of both groups to share responsibilities and be guided by the 
best in democratic group thinking, the advisory council can be of 
little use and is not likely to be long lived. 

In one New England community an advisory recreation council 
was created almost as early as the recreation commission itself. In this 
town it is a privilege and an honor to be selected for membership on 
the council as well as on the commission. Members of the council are 
appointed for overlajiping terms by the commission itself. As new 
members arc needed on the commission, they are selected from the 
ranks of the council. Throughout the year the superintendent of rec¬ 
reation works as much with the council as he does with the commis¬ 
sion—perhaps more. The council has made an inestimable contribu¬ 
tion to recreation in this community. Interestingly enough, both 

I 4 

groups meet regularly in joint session, and the recreation commission 
has never been known to reverse the majority opinion of the advisory 
recreation council. 

The Community Recreation Association 

The community recreation association is, in one sense, comparable 
to the community recreation council which operates recreation pro¬ 
grams. It is almost always incorporated as a nonprofit agency. Its 
work is financed in different ways. Sometimes it is a participating 
member of the community chest. It may receive the financial coopera- 
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tion of local governnient. Often it receives private gifts anti support, 
anti some have endowments. 

This type of organization can be the lorei tinner of a public recrea¬ 
tion department, ft is not unustial. in fact, to find this among its ma¬ 
jor objectives. The creation of a public department does not neces 
sarily eliminate the need for the association, although it may result 
m shifting the association’s objective from operating to protnotinsr. 
supplementing, and safeguarding community recreation. 

The board of directors of a community recreation association is re 

IT T ‘he funds, 

w-rh*"^ *** functions commonly identified 

with the directing board of an operating agency. 
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The Neighborhood Recreation Council 

Neighborhood councils, committees, clubs, and associations are not 
new to recreation. Often they have sprung up long before the estab¬ 
lishment of over-all community councils or commissions. With com¬ 
munity recreation moving toward neighborhood self-sufficiency, it 
is reasonable to e.xpect that such neighborhood councils will play an 
increasingly important role. 

The composition and function of tlie neighborhood recreation 
council depend upon the purpose it was set up to accomplish. In a 
small, middle-western city of slightly over 50,000 population there are 
sixteen such neighborhood recreation groups. The common objectives 
of these organi<?ations are four-fold: (1) to promote public interest in 
recreation in their respective neighborhoods particularly and in the 
community in general: (2) to raise over and above the regular public 
recreation budget supplementary funds to be spent on the neighbor¬ 
hood facilities and programs in cooperation with the public recrea¬ 
tion department: (3) to promote neighborliness among the residents 
of the area: (4) to help plan the recreation program and enlist inter¬ 
est in it. 

In the city in question, these neighborhood councils or clubs were 
organized by the public recreation department. Each group has an 
executive committee made up of the officers and chairmen of the 
standing committees. The superintendent of public recreation is an 
ex-officio member of each executive committee. Specifically, their 
accomplishments have included: (1) aiding the recreation department 
by helping it secure a larger appropriation through the city council 
and raising funds to supplement public appropriations; (2) sponsor¬ 
ing annual city-wide recreation events such as tournaments, pageants, 
etc. (3) arranging inspection tours to the recreation centers by civic, 
fraternal, patriotic, and religious organizations; (4) securing wider 
use of local school buildings; (5) securing more adequate fencing of 
the play areas: ((>) installing special equipment such as flagpoles and 
apj)aratus; (7) circulating printed recreation materials among the 
residents: (8) making a study of delinquency and street accident rates, 
(9) purchasing and installing floodlighting equipment. 

Neighborhood councils are often concerned with functions other 
than recreation. Frequently they are engaged in activities involving a 
half dozen or more responsibilities, only one of which is recreation. In 
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tliese instances the aim is the iinpiovemcnt of general neighborliooil 
and community conditions. Such councils are interested in housing, 
/oiling, and problems of local government. They work for better 
schools, better health facilities, and better business practices. They 
are concerned with traffic conditions, public works, and law enforce¬ 
ment. They may be active in studying and acting on problems of 
youth guidance and counseling, junior citizenship, and juvenile delin- 
(juency. They may campaign for more adequate day nurseries, librar¬ 
ies. or other community facilities. Recreation may be but one ol 
several major functions. More often than not, such neighborhood 
councils are made up of representatives of school, church, civic, 
fraternal, and patriotic organizations as well as the several public 
and private agencies. They work closely with local government, com¬ 
munity chests and councils, and chambers of commerce or boards ol 
trade. 

Recreation Federation 

Some communities have found it profitable to organize a recreation 
or playground federation. The main purpose of this type of organiza¬ 
tion is to pool the interests and resources of already existing neighbor¬ 
hood councils, clubs, or associations. The federation provides total 
community perspective. Each neighborhood group, although repre¬ 
sented by one or two persons with as many votes in the federation, re¬ 
mains autonomous, but gains the strength of a united front and has 
wider opportunity to share problems and experiences. In Reading, 
Pennsylvania, for example, there is the Reading Playground Federa¬ 
tion which has been functioning successfully for years. The represen¬ 
tatives in the federation consist of two persons from each adult 
neighborhood playground association. This organization has not 
only sponsored city-wide recreation events, but has also raised supple¬ 
mentary funds for public recreation and protected the interests of the 
public recreation department in such matters as proposed budget cur¬ 
tailment. attempts to lower personnel standards, and acquistion of 
properties for public recreation use. The ‘’federation” plan adapts it¬ 
self well to combining the forces of a variety of organizations which 
have a common interest in community recreation. Many believe that 
such organization could be of inestimable value in meeting recreation 
needs in rural or sparsely settled areas. Unit membership might be set 
up on either a geographical or “type of organization” basis. 
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('.OKucil of Social A^encie.s^ 

These orgaiii/aiioiis which are found in communiiies dirougliout 
ihe country, on a city, metropolitan, or even county-wide basis, are 
known as councils of social agencies, welfare ledeiations, social plan¬ 
ning councils, etc. Where such councils exist they have special divi¬ 
sions known as group work and recreation tlivisions or education- 
recreation divisions, which arc directly concerned with recreation. 

\\'hile councils of social agencies and their recreation divisions are 
mainly supported by voluntary funds, tJieir representation comprises 
both public and private recreation agencies. Their committees 
include both laymen and professional recreation workers and 
usually the council assigns a trained jnolessional worker to act as 
executive secretary ol the division. Generally, the major limciions ol 
such a division revolve around joint planning and action among the 

I Councils of social agencies are responsible for the planning and coordination 
of social welfare servicc-s. just as community chests are often the means for raising 
the funds to suppoii many of these services. Often tlie chest and the council are 
part of a single organization. In some communities these combined functions are 
Icnowii as United Cioininunity Services. 
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local recreation agencies, making studies, encouraging more and 
better recreation developments, and attempting to increase the ef* 
ficiency of agency operations. 

The specific functions of a group work or recreation division of a 
council of social agencies can be more thoroughly understood by re¬ 
viewing the “Recommended Revision of Purpose and Function . . . 
of the Group \Vork Council. Cleveland. Ohio. Welfare Federation”: 


This council shall have the following purposes and functions: 

1. To provide a inediuiu for the sharing of experience on a practical 
level between people engaged in rendering group work and recreation 
sers'ices. 

2. I'o analyze the needs of the connutinity with respect to group work 
and recreation scrs’ices. 

3. To plan for meeting community needs for group work and recrea¬ 
tion in relation to physical facilities, program, and budgetary rc(|uire- 
ments. 

4. To facilitate the development of new programs. 

5. To plan for the elimination of services which arc no longer needed, 
to avoid duplication of programs, and. where changing conditions war¬ 
rant. to encourage the shift of functions to other agencies in the inter¬ 
ests of improved community service. 

6. 1 o stimulate joint operations of programs by public and private 
agencies where cooperative planning indicates the basis for sucli joint 
effort. 


7. lo organize and promote community action to achieve an ade¬ 
quate recreation program for the county. 

8. lo interpret the function and program of the agencies rendering 
group work and recreation services in the county. 

9. lo provide a central source of information for recreation and 
group work services. 

10. To encourage the evaluation of services rendered by group work 
and recreation agencies and to provide material and assistance for fac ili- 
tating this process. 


11. To formulate recommended standards of program, personnel, 
facilities, etc., of agencies rendering group work and recreation services 
in the county and to encourage their adoption. 

12. To relate group work and recreation services in the community 
with other community services, through coordiitation with functional 
councils and divisions within the Welfare Federation, the Community 
Fund, municipal committees, and departments, and kindred bodies 

13. To supervise the allocation of funds from the Community Fund 

to agencies engaged in group work and recreation who derive their 
support from this source. 
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14. To engage in such other functions related to group work and 
recreation services in the county, as may, in the judgment of the Council, 
fall within its scope. 


Important Factors in Organizing a Community for 
Recreation 

Contrary to common opinion, successful community organization 
for recreation depends not so much upon the particular vehicle used 
to mobilize the necessary forces as upon observing certain principles 
which experience has proved over and over again to be sound. What¬ 
ever the plan, it must provide lor: 

1. Mobilization, pooling, and use of all available resources. Com¬ 
munity organization must make it easy for all groups to work together 
for the full use of all existing and potential assets—from public, pri¬ 
vate, and commercial agencies and organizations, from neighborhood 
groups, and individuals. This objective is not easily reached for 
many reasons, not the least of which is the fact that a wide range of 
interests and needs must be provided. Moreover, community recrea¬ 
tion requires facilities which are frequently controlled by many differ¬ 
ent public and private groups which often have other major obliga¬ 
tions and responsibilities. Finally, recreation requires wide public 
support which must be generated and sustained it the work is to yield 
the best return. These and other factors make the pooling ol resources 
difficult but indispensable. 

2. Coordination of efforts. Cooperation among agencies and groups 
is essential, but community organization must go farther to bring the 
resources into common, orderly, and integrated action. It the princi¬ 
ples of coordination are made to work in the organizational structuie, 
the chances are good for coodinated results later in program, leader¬ 
ship, facilities, and plans. 

3. Broad representation. Community recreation covers a wide field. 
No public service could be broader. This is true not only of the con¬ 
stituency to be served but also because of the multiplicity of sponsor¬ 
ing or contributing interests involved. Therefore, it behooves those 
who produce the organizational structure to provide for broad repre¬ 
sentation. This does not mean that a recreation council or association 
must necessarily be large. It does mean that the public, private, com 
mercial, and sometimes industrial and institutional groups, should 
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be represented. The size of such an organization bears no direct rela¬ 
tionship either to breadth of representation or size of community. 

In addition to the factors listed above, successful community organ¬ 
ization for recreation will: 

a. Be based upon the known needs, characteristics, and lesources 
of the community. This may require studies, appraisals, and sui- 

veys. 

b. Select organization membership with a great deal of care. C.oun- 
cils and committees of this type fail if the wrong members are 
chosen. Persons who have a real interest, a concern, perspective, 
and a functional point of view' are likely to be good prospects. 

c. Make its program deal with vital, j)urposeful projects. This is es¬ 
sential if the interest of laymen is to be sustained. 

d. Operate on a policy of democratic, group thinking and action, 
even if this method seems to be cumbersome and slow. 

e. Insist that the organization’s objectives be paramount, tran¬ 
scending piecemeal and fractional organization interests. The 
vested interests of the few must be subordinate to total com¬ 
munity needs. 

f. Operate on the basis of long-range planning. 

g. Make it clear to members what their functions are and what is 
expected of them. Unless there is effective interpretation of the 
council’s function at the very outset, misunderstanding and fail¬ 
ure will result. 


Relationships 

Community Relationships 

The question of relationships among the agencies and forces for 
recreation in the community is vitally important. It is a problem 
closely allied to community organization. Proper relationships are 
greatly needed, but little understood, perhaps because the precedents 
are so few and the variables so many. The development of a compre¬ 
hensive community recreation program requires the resources of all 
agencies, departments, and organizations, and depends upon the ex¬ 
tent to which all organized forces in the community, which have as a 
major function the provision of recreation and leisure-time services, 
are continually and purposefully active in these processes. 
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To achieve the best in cooperation among agencies and organiza¬ 
tions for the common good of community recreation requires not only 
vision on the part of recreation leaders but also an attitude of serv¬ 
ice, of understanding how each segment contributes its share to the 
whole, and a willingness to subordinate agency identity to community 
service. It suggests discipline of the groups concerned with economical 
and effective use of community resources, but at the same time allows 
freedom of action by all involved, limited only by an orderly plan for 
the use of the community’s total resources. 

The layman finds it difficult to understand the lethargy, unwilling¬ 
ness, and inability of both public and private agencies to collaborate. 
The public is less interested in whether tax-supported recreation shall 
be under the jurisdiction of a recreation department, park bureau, or 
school board than it is in seeing that the municipality assumes its 
proper recreation obligations. Citizens care less about the relative 
budgets of the youth-serving agencies in the community chest than 
about service for every segment of the population. Inasmuch as com¬ 
munity recreation depends on public support, the agencies’ unwilling¬ 
ness to cooperate will shrink as time goes on. 

There is really little or no foundation for concern on the part of ei¬ 
ther public or private agencies. Because of the importance of recrea¬ 
tion to the general welfare of the people, government must provide 
the minimum floor of recreation services, facilities, and opportunities. 
The public agency must provide the parks, the beaches, the play 
fields, and the libraries. It must provide the equipment, facilities, and 
leadership for a broad program to serve the widest interests of the 
greatest number of people. The private agencies, on the other hand, 
must furnish the leadership and program for the smaller, self-deter¬ 
mining groups, and carry much of the load where special service and 
guidance is needed to meet the recreation needs of unadjusted indi¬ 
viduals and groups. 

In connection with the above remarks, Miss Lucy P. Garner, former 
Secretary of the Education-Recreation Division, Chicago Council of 

.Social Agencies, says: 

Among the values and purposes characteristic of this g^oup of [pri¬ 
vate] agencies are the ^roxoth of persons ... through activities and group 
relationships, and social aims which may be broadly described as demo¬ 
cratic ideals. 'I hese aims are not their exclusive property, but without 
such aims I doubt if private agencies have the right to ask for public 
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support. "Straight recreation ami ctUication" tan probably he done more 
efficiently on a tax-supported basis, at least alter a demonstration has 
been made. ... If facilities for recreation and informal education are 
to be available to every citizen in the cities and cotinty tomorrow, it will 
be through tlie tax-supported agencies. 1 his fact puls upon private 
agencies responsibility not only for gearing their special contributions 
to an over-all pattern of public recreation but to working for adeejuate 
budgets, interpreting tiie need for trained leadership, supporting or ad¬ 
vocating. as the case may be, policies of nonsegregation, and partici¬ 
pating in joint planning to meet community needs. I o the pioneers in 
private agencies, tliis would not seem a new task. It has taken on merely 
greater dimensions. 


Traditionally, the private agency has demonstraietl new piogranis. 
new services, and new techniques, which have been taken over later 
by public agencies. Playgrounds, craft shops, ami camps are just a 
few of the many projects which have followed that course. 

That public and private agencies can coordinate their services and 
cooperate to achieve a single purpose is not merely something to hope 
for, or to provide conversation for the philosophers. It has alreaih 
been translated into action in a number of communities: 

In the national capital the Coordinating C^ommittee on Recreation 
Plans Is an effective device for securing cooperati\’e relationships. It is 
a technicians' committee with representatives from the Planning 
Commission, Municipal Recreation Department, Municipal Archi¬ 
tect’s Office, Municipal Repair Shop, Park Department, the Public 
Schools, and the Recreation Division of the Council of Social Agen¬ 
cies. Meeting monthly, it processes all plans for recreation areas ami 
facilities, including location, types, equipment, ami other technical 
factors. This committee is simply a recommending hotly. Each rep¬ 
resentative takes its findings to his own agency for action. Its recom¬ 
mendations carry weight because they are based upon experience anti 
mutual understanding. Thus both public and private agencies have 
the opportunity to unite their interests and secure the maximum 
benefits from their planning. It is a tried example ol cooperation. 

An even greater appreciation of the many ways in which coopera¬ 
tion can be effected between a public recreation department and 
other departments, agencies, and organizations can be seen in the 

cooperative accomplishments of an Eastern municipal recreation 
tlepartment: 
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Park Board. Use of park areas for active recreation purposes; areas 
maintained by park board. 

Board of Education. Use of school indoor plants and outdoor areas 
for retrealion. The board of education provides maintenance, cooper¬ 
ates on providing bleachers, and purchases and maintains lighting 
equipment. 

Department of Streets and Highivays. Arrangements for parking areas 
in connection with recreation facilities. 

Police Department. Guarding of coasting areas and protection for 
special events. 

Health Department. Makes studies relating to public health and rec¬ 
reation: tests water at pools, etc. 

Parent-Teacher Association. Provides supplementary’ funds; sponsors 
special events: promotes recreation: assists in making studies. 

Council of Social Agencies. Plans jointly for recreation needs of 
population. 

Sendee and IVomen's Clubs. Contribute funds: sponsor events. 

Sportsman's Club. Supplies information on game and fishing. 

lietail Merchant’s Bureau. I*romotes special celebrations; contributes 
suj>plementar)' funds. 

Association of Commerce. Recreation publicity. 

Junior Association of Commerce. Helps light recreation areas. 

Veterans Organizations. Promotion of athletics. 

Industrial Clubs. Contribute to lighting of areas. 

Christmas Guild. Repairs toys and equipment. 

Family Welfare Association. Helps provide recreation programs for 
shut-ins and children of broken homes. 

Ministerial Association. Training institutes for church workers. 

University. Provides use of plant. 

Red Cross. Provides water-front and life-saving instructions and lead¬ 
ership. 

Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. Contribute use of swimming pool facilities. 

Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts. Assist at special events and training insti¬ 
tutes. 

Municipal Band. Supplies nmsical programs at outdoor recreation 
areas. 

Cooperative relationships in community recreation are expressed 
in many ways. As the patterns are developed and perfected, the real 
frontiers of achievement will unfold. Recreation is unlikely to return 
to the smugness of agency isolationism, which began to collapse a 
decade or more ago. ^\■hen the newer techniques of community 
relationships are more generally mastered, community recreation 
will begin to help revitalize many of our social processes. Com¬ 
placency will give way to genuine, unselfish concern, and the status of 
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recreation will rise as its biggest supporters step tiown Iroin tlie 
pedestal of tlieir aloofness. .As G. Oit Romney in his “Olt The Job 
Living" expresses it. “The blending of all the recreational resources 
in a community—tax-supported, voluntary, informal, and commercial 
—in a harmonious whole is the goal to be sought." 


Local-State-Federal Relationships 

The significance and importance of favorable local, state, and fed¬ 
eral relationships as they relate to recreation or any other type of so¬ 
cial service are most meaningful when there is a clear understanding 
of the purpose and interest of government—what it is, and is not. 
Nowhere is the substance and full implication of this consideration 
presented more relevantly than in "The Stake of Government in the 
Recreation of All the People" by Dr. Sherwood Gates: 


We publish the logic that since man is the point of reference and re¬ 
turn in the consideration of values, man is. therefore, superior to every 
institution man himself has ever devised. The individual is not to be 
treated as a mere instrument for serving the State, the church, the 
school, or any other social institution or organization. Man is not made, 
we hold, for institutions. Institutions are made by and for maitkind. 
The Slate, for example, with a capital "S." is simply a system of relation¬ 
ships set up by man for the purpose of serving the common welfare more 
effectively than individuals could ser\’e the general welfare separately. 
V\e affirm that the State is not, as the totalitarians would have it, a super- 
entity which comes into creation in some mystical and mysterious man¬ 
ner: Jt is the creation of men for the more efficient scnice of their com- 
moti good. Destroy man’s creation if you will; men yet remain. The 
State, therefore, has no welfare of its own. The only welfare In a world 
of men is the welfare of the men themselves who make up the world. 
Thus the Slate is but a tool to serve the purposes of its members-who 
are Its creators-and so its whole structure loses rhyme and reason save 
as It IS built and maintained to further that service. 

For many people the problem of constitutional government, variously 
nterpretec in terms of each individual’s or group’s background of moti- 
ation and vested interests, appears to be the major battlegroiiiul of 

fhe oon-^'l phase-albeit only one phase-of 

ahhC ' d eTr " “ ®''‘ here that 

matur of LI i rT g»vernn.c-„, takes is important and a 

mat tr o pol.t.cal concern, democracy shonld be conceived in terms not 
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lional govcninicni. (.criaiiily it will most rcwardingly contribute to the 
solution of our problems as human Ijcings in a growingly complex 
te(hnological and international world. Thus we argue that the only 
truly sound way to think of democracy is as a way of life, as a faith and 
a method with regard to man as an individual and man in relation with 
his fellows, and correspondingly to think of government in all of its 
phases—whether Federal, State, or local—as our own constructed and 
major instrument for expediting and realizing that way of life. 

And so it is that public recreation in a democracy is largely the cooper¬ 
ative purchase through government of recreation facilities and services 
which could not otherwise, through their resources as individuals or as 
separate voluntary groups, be made available to the people. 


Since govei nmem, then, is an instrument which people themselves 
create to do the tilings they want done, need to have done, and can¬ 
not do for themselves, it is apparent that government, at all levels, 
must function smoothly to serve the needs of all of the peoj>le in the 
communities, in the states, and in the nation. However, we are con¬ 
cerned here with recreation, and it is in this connection that the 
following considerations arc presented: 

Local managing authorities for recreation need counterparts in 
state and federal government. Those who are responsible for directing 
education, health, and welfare in communities can find their counter¬ 
parts in state and federal government. This is not only true of the 
long-establi.shed social services but of such other functions of govern¬ 
ment as law enforcement and even the maintenance of thoroughfares 
and highways. The state department of public instruction, for ex¬ 
ample, and the United States Office of Education correspond to the 
local board of education. I'own police departments collaborate with 
state police departments and the United States Department of Justice. 
So lar this is not true in the case of recreation, although a start has 
been made in the states and provision cannot be too far away in the 
federal government. 

.Ml of the many reasons which have been jjresented for more than 
forty years for the “separateness” of recreation as a community func¬ 
tion embody the core of the rationale for the creation of such authori¬ 
ties in the states and in the federal government. Under any other plan 
—and this has more weight in state and federal provision than it does 
in the communities, by reason of the fact that in the former the func¬ 
tion is NOT one of ojieration of programs and services—it is too easy 
for recreation, which cuts across many fields, to become everybody s 
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and. consequently, nobody's business. Frequently, problems which are 
not the responsibility of any single agency and appear to be of the 
kind which can be handled only by the cooperation of several, are not 
met because no agency feels moved to take the initiative. Such nega¬ 
tive jui isdictional conflict is undesirable. Establishing close working 
relationships among local, state, and federal agencies is no easy task 
at best. \\ hen recreation is recognized and accepted as a necessity and 
function of the state and national governments in its own right, there 
will be more cooperation in both directions. Until then, incongruities 
in the organization of state and federal agencies with a stake and in¬ 
terest in recreation may at times impede the progress of intergovern¬ 
mental relationships in this field, but they will not stop it. 

How-ever, the establishment of state and federal recreation depart¬ 
ments is not the ultimate aim. Recreation requires a full partnership 
not only with one closely allied field, but with several. Its pillars of 
support and, in a sense, its goals, are closely related to problems of 
education and other fields concerned with the preservation and 
growth of human resources. It faces kindred problems with other in¬ 
terests and concerns of departments, agencies, and organizations. 
Thus machinery must be created which will make it possible to 
co-ordinate and combine the forces which can contribute to its ad- 
\ anceinent at all levels of government. This calls for community or¬ 
ganization for recreation designed to study, strengthen, and extend 
community recreation services; for slate coordination machinery to 
integrate its sen ices among the several state dejjartments; for a device 
in the federal government; perhaps an interdepartmental committee 
on recreation, to coordinate the recreation services of federal agencies. 


Juterdepemleuce is inevitable. What is good for recreation in Cali- 
lornia is good for recreation in Maine. If recreation is a vital public 
i^ecessity, as we concede it to be, its advancement in any quarter will 
be lelt elsewhere. Democracy profits only if all the people, regardless 
of wliere they live or wliat they earn, are healtliy, vigorous, intelli¬ 
gent, and happy. Higli delinquency rates, disease, and low moral 
standards arc contagious. They are not isolated by municipal and 
state boundaries. 1 hese and other menaces which retard the progress 
of democracy demaitd the kind of support which only a united peo- 
jde can provide. The small town and large city require the help of the 
state, the state needs the aid of the nation, and the nation needs the 
support and cooperation of the communities and states. 
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Tlie Report of the Woman's Foiiiulaiion, “1 lie Road to Com¬ 
munity Reorgani/ation. ' dealing with total welfare needs, empha¬ 
sizes this point in discussing the potential teamwork possibilities in¬ 
herent in a close working relationship among the local community, 
the state, and federal governments: 


riic variation between communities in the resources available for ade- 
tjualc educational, health, recreational, and welfare services, the lack of 
proper organization of these services in more favored communities, and 
the need for close coordination between the services of urban and rural 
areas, tall for far more effective leadership and organization by the stale 
than is now the case. 

The objective of public services can never be fully realized if their 
provision is left entirely to an accidental availability of local resources or 
initiative. This is particularly true of rural areas where facilities and 
resources are sorely limited. Experience has shown that low standards in 
a few communities become a menace to the entire state and are. there¬ 
fore. the responsibility of the state. 

No neighborhood or town, no city or state, and no nation is self suf¬ 
ficient. 1 he spirit of independence and local initiative which has played 
such a vital part in the building of .America must now be expressed in 
ways which are in tune with the times. 

It is neither realistic nor statesmanlike for a local community, which 
depends upon areas beyond its own borders for much of its economic 
existence, to resist the aid of slate and federal agencies in the further¬ 
ance of its social, health, and educational programs. Such resistance is 
seen, however, in a large number of communities where programs es¬ 
sential to the well being of the people are impoverished as a result of ex¬ 
cessive provincialism, masquerading under the rationalization of "local 
pride." It is indefensible, too, for those communities which are rich in 
resources to resist lending their strength and support to rural and other 
areas where resources are limited and needs are great. 

Local initiative, properly conceived and practiced, provides leader¬ 
ship and funds to the fullest possible extent locally, but reaches out for 
additional support and backing as required. The payment of state and 
federal taxes entitles the local community to participation in state and 
federal assistance and many local problems call for this broader base of 

support. To deny this, as all loo many communities do, is to place false 
pride above demonstrable human need. 


United action can help overcome inequalities. Although big strides 
have been made in the advancement of recreation, the existing in¬ 
equalities are tremendous and widespread. I'here are inequalities ol 
recreation opportunities among communities, among states, among 
geographical sections of the country, and among income and racial 
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groups. Their eradication will depend upon many factors, including 
the willingness to invest funds in large amounts to provide recreation 
opportunities for everyone: but the concentrated and integrated ef¬ 
forts of the communities, the states, and the federal government, em¬ 
ploying the resources of public and private agencies at all levels, can 
do much to alleviate the situation. 

Interlevel cooperation can strengthen standards. Standards of per¬ 
sonnel. program, facilities, and finance can best be promoted and sus¬ 
tained if they arise from the experiences of local, state, and national 
grou])s anti are refined in the process of exchange among them. The 
broader the foundation for the acceptance of standards, the less dan¬ 
ger there is for breakdown and retraction. Recreation standards have 
had a long and dillicult path to travel. They liave been confused with 
standards of allied fields and have suffered as a result of fragmentary 
support. In such nonregulatory fields as recreation, standards must 
stem from the community. However, these same standards must be 
adopted and nourished by the larger units of state and national gov¬ 
ernment as well as private and voluntary organizations both regional 
and national. In this process standards are tested by the standards of 
neighboring and even distant communities and states. Each com¬ 
munity, each state, and sometimes each region becomes a working 
laboratory for experimentation with a variety of problems ranging 
from training technitjues for supervision of sjiecialized programs to 
methods and ways of securing wider use of existing facilities. Rarely, 
except in communities where the resources are plentiful and civic in¬ 
terest has been extraordinarily higli, does local service rise above the 
standards set by state and national groups. Thus, it is extremely im¬ 
portant that coordination and the standards which have been ac¬ 
cepted at the higher level be achieved. 

A utonomy need not be lost. The case for encouraging and strength¬ 
ening relationships among local, state, and county governments for 
the best interests of recreation and many other legitimate functions 
needs no apology. It is for those who believe that it is better for each 
municipality and state to go its own way to say how the goals can be 
reached otherwise. What is proposed here requires no forfeiture of 
local or states rights, but rather recognizes and nurtures them, pre¬ 
serves and strengthens tliein, expands and extends them for the good 
of the whole. The initial item in the findings and principles of the Na- 
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tional Resources Coinmiiiee’s book. “Regional Factors in National 
Planning.” summarizes the situation ably: 

Government in the I'nitetl Slates is fretjuentlv presented as a conlliit 
bctwc'en the national goveriuneni and the stales, an cntroatlnnent ol 
one upon the other. Looking at the cverytlay activities of all levels of 
government in any given area, however, there are many fumtions for 
which coordinated action is retpiired in the solution of public problems. 
vSucli coordinated action woultl permit a Ilexible program th.it could be 
adjusted to the varving needs of the different parts of the country. I he 
national and slate governments should supplement, rather than su})- 
plant each other. 


Methods. The ways in which the local, state, and federal govern¬ 
ments might cooperate and be of mutual assistance in the advance¬ 
ment of recreation are almost as extensive as the limits to whidi 
imagination and ingenuity will carry anyone who ponders the prob¬ 
lem. Such methods might include the exchange of inlormation in a 
variety of ways, the cooperative planning and preparation of publi¬ 
cations and printed materials, the joint conduct and linancing of re¬ 
search. and the provision of technical consultative services by the 
federal government to the states and through the states to the com¬ 
munities. It could involve the mutual use and exchange of em])loyees 
for specific purposes, interlevel conferences, and even, eventually, 
financial grants-in-aid. 


Functional Relationships 

Community organization for recreation involves relationships not 
only among public, voluntary, and even commercial agencies among 
the several levels of government, it is related also to other functional 
or professional areas of service. Recreation, as a community service, 
does not stand alone. It stands with decent housing, adetjuate medical 
care and health service, economic opportunity, good schools, chance 
for spiritual growth, sound social services, wise community planning, 
and other concerns which if adequately provided add up to the gen¬ 
eral well-being of the people. 

It is essential to establish sound and workable relationships be¬ 
tween recreation and these interests because recreation must depend 
upon some of them for resources to realize its own objectives, because 
recreation can contribute to the realization of some of the goals in 
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these allied fields, and because the complementary contribution of 
one helps make more effective the contribution of the other. All are 
aimed at the constructive advance of mankind. All are supported by 
society. 

Those who undertake the task of organizing community forces for 
recreation must understand the purposes and operations of these 
other fields. 1 hey must also knoiv the differences as well as the simi¬ 
larities and common denominators of the several areas. For example: 

Housing and Recreation. Housing implies something more than ade- 
(juate shelter. It means decent, healthful, sale and attractive places 
to dwell—places in which families can be reared and in which they can 
find both privacy and comfort and a welcome environment. Housing 
accommodations without opportunities for play and recreation are 
not living facilities at all. Recreation is indeed an important support 
of good family living. 


liducation and Recreation. The aims of both education and recre¬ 
ation are directed toward the total social and cultural development 
ol the intlividual—they hope to aid in the creation of a larger and 
better personality. The major difference between them rests largely 
in the approach to each with formal education, at least, involv¬ 
ing more of the compulsory element, particularly during the early 
years. But the role of the school in achieving the ends of recreation is 
potentially tremendous. The reverse is likewise true. Some phases of 
education—physical education for example—come extremely close to 
the field of recreation in many ways, but recreation and physical edu¬ 


cation are not identical even though a large segment of recreation 
takes the form of physical activity. Significant differences between 
physical education and recreation include (1) the motivation which 
causes the individual to participate and (2) the unlimited range of 
opportunity which recreation includes. He who participates in recrea¬ 
tion is primarily motivated by the satisfaction derived. What he 
chooses to do recreationally may or may not be largely ol a physical 
nature. Physical education’s purpose is to aid motor development, 
thus strengthening the human body through physical activities. 


Recreation and Health Services. The direct implications of 


recreation 


to health were mentioned in Chapter 
health services come with “built in” 


I. Suffice it to say that effective 
recreation features. 1 his ex- 


jiresses itself in the contribution which healthful recreation can make 
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in preventing physical deterioration and mental breakdown, in the 
application of recreation as a therapeutic drive during periods of 
convalescence, in the treatment of disease and disabilities, and in 
helping to rehabilitate the ill and the injured. Sound public health 
practices, adequate health education elfoi ts. and even the execution 
of public health regulations (e.g. the sanitary re(|uirements ol swim¬ 
ming pools) are related to the interests of recreation. 

Social IVelfare Sennees and Recreation. Recreation in the com¬ 
munity, in institutions and in similar settings is, in one sense, a form 
of social welfare service. Indeed some might consider various forms of 
social welfare service, performed on a voluntary basis, a form of rec¬ 
reation. Even more closely related to recreation than social welfare 

/ 

services, generally, is the field of social group work. Many agencies— 
youth serving voluntary agencies—consitler themselves social group 
u’ork agencies. A large share of the activities pros ided through these 
agencies is of a recreational nature. Yet it would be an error to con¬ 
sider social group work and recreation as synonymous. Social grouj) 
w'ork is a method of approaching a social problem or meeting a social 
need. It concerns itself with the influences and interactions of the in¬ 
dividuals within the group and their influence upon group and in¬ 
dividual behavior. Recreation is something folks clo because they en¬ 
joy it. Yet recreation and group work are constant companions under 
many circumstances. Certainly the social grouj) worker and the recre¬ 
ation leader could not hope to gel the best results, one oblivious to the 
functions and potentials of the other. 

It is hoped that the above illustrations indicate the functional re¬ 
lationship which recreation has to other areas of community concern. 
What has been said of recreation in relation to these areas could be 
elaborated upon for recreation in relation to city planning, law en¬ 
forcement (including delinquency prevention) and other fields of 
equal importance. 


Pitfalls 


It IS not enough to be acquainted with methods of community or- 
pnization for recreation and the many relationships which exist 
horizontally and vertically in planning and operating recreation 
services. To these must be added "things to avoid" which the authors 
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have chosen to set lortli as altitudes and actions they would not take if 
they w'ere responsible for the development of community recreation. 


// We Were Determined to Improve Community Recreation 
in Onr Town, We Would . . . 

Not start wiiliout first knowing what we had and what we needed. 

Not forget to pool our resources and overlook the importance of work¬ 
ing cooperatively with all groups. 

Not try to spend public money without being well acquainted with the 
legal possibilities and restrictions. 

Not expect to get ver>' far without definite responsibility being placed in 
some department of local government. 

Not be satisfied with anything less than the use of all facilities under the 
jurisdiction of any department consistent with their original purposes. 

Not be satisfied with contributions from other public budgets, but in¬ 
sist on a definite, adequate amount of public funds earmarked for 
community recreation. 

Not depend on charges, fees, and contributions as the main source of 
financial support. 

Not think of publicizing our work only a week before budget hearings 
or appeal for financial support. 

Not operate in the absence of a long-range recreation plan. 

Not leave the impression that the program was mainly for children or 
families of low income. 

Not rest the case for recreation on keeping people out of trouble. 

Not pernut the campaign for the preservation of agency identity to block 
the way. 

Not allow ourselves to be weighed clown with professional terminology 
but. on the other hand, tell our story so everyone can understand it. 

Not be afraid of wholesome commercial recreation. 

Not hesitate to join with the next town to reach our goal. 

Not overlook the importance of the self-sufficiency of neighborhoods 

to meet the needs of the entire family. 

Not neglect the relationship of recreation planning to total, comprehen¬ 
sive community planning. , 

Not avoid designing buildings, including schools, and areas for multi¬ 
ple and functional community use. 

Not look upon playgrounds, swimming pools, and community centos 
as physical exhibits, but rather as necessary tools with which recre¬ 
ation is administered. 

Not allow housing projects to develop with inadequate recreatioi 

space and facilities. , 

Not be content with the inequalities of recreation opportunities be¬ 
tween geographical areas, including inequalities in communities. 
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between neighborhoods; and in neighborhoods between income 
groups, age groups, and racial groups. 

Not expect young people to receive their education in a million dollar 
school and their recreation in a barn. 

Not put the town’s money into a stadium and limit its use to school 
teams. 

Not build elaborate w’inter sports facilities for a two weeks' season. 

Not operate wading and swimming pools unless the tvaier is fit to 
drink. 

Not erect a S2500 playground with a $25,000 gate. 

Not lay out ball diamonds with the batters facing the sun and install 
horseshoe boxes adjacent to the children’s apparatus area. 

Not pay too much attention to janitors who believe they own the school 
buildings. 

Not permit the recreation authority and staff to be used as a refuge for 
political discards. 

Not expect board members generally to scr\e for two decades and still 
produce fresh ideas. 

Not employ Sam Jones as a recreation leader because he can throw an 
inshooi, nor his cousin because he was a college half-back, nor the girl 
down the street whose sole qualification is that she "just loves” to take 
care of children. 

Not expect civil service alone to guarantee high standards of leadership. 

Not be satisfied to have the town spend less on recreation than on in¬ 
cinerators and cemeteries. 

Not give up before standards of selection and training of workers scaled 
the heights and held them. 

Not spot all the recreation publicity on the sports page of the news¬ 
paper. 

Not operate summer playgrounds and an athletic league and tell every¬ 
one the town had a public recreation system. 

Not organize lay groups and sulk when they offered constructive criti¬ 
cism. 

Not permit ineflicient work on the part of employees to go uncensured. 

and finally 

We WOULD NOT let intrigue, prejudice, politics, or anything else 
stand m the way of progress. We WOULD fight for rccrt.*ation as a 
community responsibility, but encourage and not resist supplemen- 

.. ^ government, and any other out¬ 

side agency whose help we needed. 


THE WORKSHOP 

For Exploration: 

1 . Compare comn.unily organizalion for rccrea.ion in a given town o. 
City with organization for health and education. 
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2. Review the minutes of a leisure-time or group work division of a council 

of social agencies over a period of six months to see to what extent 
the division is a planning and coordinating body. 

3. Trace the effectiveness of neighborhood councils or associations in im¬ 

proving recreation and other social conditions in that area. 

4. Determine how the local organizations in a community of 25,000 people 

could be best organized for community recreation. 

5. Through interviews with a community chest executive and the chief 

finance officer of a municipality determine what factors in the financial 
structure are working for or against joint planning and action on the 
part of agencies and departments. 

6. Discover wliat tests are applied to organizations which desire to be ad¬ 

mitted as full participating members of a community chest and 
council. 

7. Interview a public recreation executive and ask him to list for you the 

number and types of organizations with which his department co¬ 
operates throughout the year. What form does this cooperation take? 

8. Interview the local health officer and the chief of police to determine the 

amount of help they receive from their counterpart agencies in the 
state and federal government. 

9. Check the programs of private and public recreation agencies in the 

same community with a view to discovering (a) duplication of services 
and (b) existing needs now unmet by any agency. 

10. Study the services of local voluntary youth-ser\’ing agencies to learn 
the extent of their coordination with the recreation programs of pub¬ 
lic agencies. 

For Plntining: 

1. Outline a year’s program for a recreation or playground federation. 

2. Neighborhood recreation clubs can strengthen public recreation systems. 

What are the liabilities and dangers, if any? 

3. Slate the ways in which the work of neighborhood groups can be coordi¬ 

nated with the efforts of community-wide recreation organizations. 

4. Suggest the numbers, types, and functions of sub-committees which might 

be established in a community recreation association, in a neighbor¬ 
hood recreation club. 

5. Prepare an orderly plan for pooling the recreation resources in a small 

city. 

6. List the public recreation services which were inaugurated, or at one 

time offered, by private agencies in a city of more than 100,000 peo- 
ple. 

7. Defend the thesis that recreation should be a function of govcniment 

at all levels. l i i 

8. Draft a plan of the ways in which state departments of education, health. 

planning, welfare, consers-aiion. and parks might cooperate with a 
stale recreation board or department. 
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9. List the features of the local school system in which the community has 
reached or exceeded state standards. 

10. Offer suggestions for the ways in which the cooperation of local, state, 
and federal government can help eradicate recreation inequalities in 
your state. 
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Part Two 


PLANNING 



Research and Studies 


One of the great needs for making recreation contribute to the de¬ 
velopment and progress of society is a body of scientific knowledge 
based upon intelligent research and study. It is conservative to say 
that the public demand for recreation services has outdistanced our 
ability to meet the demand. This situation will continue to exist until 
the academic institutions begin to explore systematically this essential 

area of living. 

There are two major objects of social research; the discovery of 
truth and mastery over life. The two blend as normal units in struc¬ 
ture and in function. The field of recreation needs to discover and 
understand much about itself and master its structural factors, prob¬ 
lems, and functions. Every ellort should be made to come to under- 
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Stand its purposes, its values, its by-products, and its potentials ior 
helping improve the individual and the social order. To do so it 
should be subjected to study, exploration, and research. It is axio¬ 
matic that knowledge must precede ser\ ice and that theory must pre- 
< etle its application. 

In comparison with the physical sciences, and in lad many of the 
social sciences, the field of recreation is relatively untouched by re¬ 
search. Recreation requires increasingly critical and exhaustive 
investigation and experimentation in order to improve and revise 
(urrenily accepted conclusions in the light ol newly discovered facts. 
Research is based upon scientific study that brings about cieative ac¬ 
tivity, generating new ideas and practices. Research in recreation 
must bring about new knowledge techniques which can have practical 
application. 

I'his implies the ap]>lication of scientific methods to existing prob¬ 
lems at the operating level. In recreation this would be at the service 
level. Most departments of recreation or voluntary agencies engage in 
some kind of operational research. They are continuously concerned 
with such problems as: participation, cost analysis, program evalua¬ 
tion. surveys, group interest, and other practical problems. I'he other 
kind of research with which recreation is concerned deals with the 
solution of philosophical and scientific problems. Many are related 
to behavior patterns and encompass the whole recreation profession. 

Although it will be necessary to look to the college and university 
for much of our research, there are two areas in which all professional 
recreation personnel can contribute. These are: (1) cooperation with 
research studies carried on by others, and (2) recognition of completed 
studies by mili/ing the results of research to improve programs. 

Some Research Projects 

What then are some of the questions and problems which call lor 
recreation research? They could be listed by the hundreds, each, in 
turn, leading to scores of additional projects. Here are a lew: 

\yhat is the influence of recreation on personality growthf On the learn¬ 
ing process? On building good physical and mental health? On develop¬ 
ing character and citizenship? On stimulating democratic living' On 
mitigating the extremes of crime and delinquency? As a means of sus- 
taming morale? In encouraging self-discipline and self-improvement? 
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How does or can recreation beneficially affect American family life? 
What are the common denominators, potentials, and limitations of rec¬ 
reation as related to physical education, group work, and rehabilitation? 
What types of recreation are best designed to meet the underlying phy¬ 
sical and psychological needs of the several age groups? Each sex? Each 
socio-economic group? 

]Vhat are the economic influences of recreation upon the family? The 
home owner? The industry? The business investor? The state? The re¬ 
gion? The nation? 

What is the relationship of recreation to accidents to children on the 
streets? To individuals in the home? 

How can recreation needs of individuals best be resolved loith their in¬ 
terests? 

How much should a community spend for recreation? What are the 
basic floor and ceiling of facilities and services? 

What is the role of the voluntary agency in community recreation? What 
is the role of the public agency? How may we arrive at an equitable di¬ 
vision of labor? 

How effective is recreation within industry in building on-the-job 
morale, esprit de corps, good employee-employer relations, curbing 
fatigue and on-the-job accidents, decreasing labor turnover and ab¬ 
senteeism? 

What is the place and function of recreation within labor unions? 
How does recreation affect property values? 

What is the relation of recreation to longevity? To geriatrics? 

IVhat are the influences of modern communication (c.g. radio and 
television) on the recreational habits of people? 

What are the functions and place of commercial recreation? 

IV'hat is the place of recreation in times of severe national emergencies? 
How will changes in the birth rate affect recreation planning? 

IVhat recreation services and facilities should be provided in connection 
xtiith slum clearance projects and housing developments? 

How can terminology be standardized in the field of recreation? 

What criteria are essential for evaluating community recreation pro¬ 
grams and services? 

How may we determine adequate and proper u'ork load assignmerits or 
recreation leaders? 

How may recreation be used to develop belter interracial relations? 
What are the most effective ways of administering public recreation? 
financing public recreation? 

How might recreation personnel best be recruited, trained, registere , 

and placed? j t t \ 

What guides can be developed for proper allocation of funds lor leader¬ 
ship. maintenance, capital outlay, and the like? 

What should be the standards and formulae for subventions and gran s- 
in-aid for recreation? 
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What kinds of recreation equipment, facilities, and surfacing, u'iU most 
likely decrease accidents* 

How can we evaluate the job performance of the recreation leader* 

What are and what should be the roles of professional organizations 
and societies in recreation* 

ll’hat are proper personnel standartls. practices, and salary schedules for 
the professional recreation field* 

What are the special recreation needs of migrant families* 

What are the public, private, semi-public and commercial resources for 
assisting in the development of community recreation* 

What is the role of the Slate and Federal (iovernments in rturejuion? 

How might recreation equipment best be adapted for use of the ill, 
handicapped, and disabled* 

What kinds and types of recreation are best suited to meeting the needs 
of tuberculosis patients? Neuropsythiatric patients? Orthopedic pa¬ 
tients? Cardiac patients? Paraplegics? The chronically ill? 

Hole and lehat kinds of recreation can be used in reducing post opera¬ 
tive shock and tensions* 

Hole can recreation make the ill more receptive to medical treatment? 
Help in evaluating physical and social tolerance? 

In what ways can recreation serve egectively to compensate for disabili¬ 
ties? Strengthen the will to get well? 


Methods 

The field of organized recreation has many sources to which it may 
turn for help in the development of its research methods and tech¬ 
niques. The natural scientists, sociologists, educators, physical edu¬ 
cators, psychologists, and statisticians have long been aware of the 
need of research within their specific areas and have developed tech¬ 
niques for the collection and analysis of data. Many of their methods 
and instruments may be used in recreational research. 

1. Collaboration or Integration-uses secondary data and library 
searching: reworks material; develops new generalizations. 

2. Historical and Biographical-uses library and documentary re¬ 
search techniques: validates source material and testimony; empha¬ 
sizes chronological sequence; social implications. 

3. Philosophical-controlled thinking procedures derived from 
logic and experience. Frequently uses committee or study commission 
method as a “jur) ” to evaluate the thinking. 

4 Broad Survey-uses questionnaires; often covers wider geo¬ 
graphical and functional scope. ° 
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5. Analytical Survey—uses visitation and case study procedures: 
usually uses carefully j)rej)ared check lists and interviews. 

6. Experimental—sets up experimental pattern to control extrane¬ 
ous and disturbing factors to permit study of one selected experimen¬ 
tal factor: (a) single group procedure or (b) parallel group procedure 
or (c) rotational group procedure. 

7. Normative—derives scales for rating achievement, schemes to 
show individual differences, comparative charts, and the like: con¬ 
siders and carefully specifies the sampling as to randomness, repre¬ 
sentativeness, and adetjuacy, 

8. Relationship or Comparative—uses correlational and graphical 
procedures to study interrelations and comparative trends. Involves 

descriptive and comparative statistics. 

9. Statistical Causal Analysis and Prediction—uses statistical 
analysis and prediction equations to show the weighted value and net 
contribution of the variables to an established criterion. 

10. Factor Analysis-uses statistical analysis to show the number ol 
primary factors reflected in a matrix of intercorrelaiions. 

11. Inventive-development of new ideas and devices, may take a 
variety of forms, i.e., mechanical devices, tests, systems of organiza¬ 
tion, theoretical explanations, and the like. Originality is the piime 

characteristic. 

A research method differs from a technique in that the former is the 
approach or theoretical framework in which the problem is attacked, 
while the latter is the instrument used to collect or analyze data. 
Many of the methods employ the same technitiues, others depend 
upon instruments peculiar to them alone. Some of the moie fre 
quently used techniques are: 

1. Obsen;atton-the systematic recording of data based upon w lat 
the observer sees and hears: observation is planned, and the data co - 
lected are generally used as a supplement to data collected by ot ler 


instruments. . , 

2. iNlnview-^ carefully planned face-to-face conversation de¬ 
signed to solicit information concerning a specific problein; throug i 
the interview, the researcher is able to record the respondent s reac¬ 
tions and replies; an interview schedule is usually requiret, 

3, Questwnnane-a printed series of carefully related qu«tton 
generaUy employed as a meat.s for collecting data concern.ng preset 
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conditions, problems and opinions; may be self-administered and is 
always filled out by the respondent. 

4. Personal Documents—the systematic analysis of those autobiog¬ 
raphies, letters, diaries, and essays, produced by the writer’s own ini¬ 
tiative which focus on his personal experiences in an attempt to see 
and experience events as the writer experienced them. 

5. Libra}y Study—using all sources available in the collection and 
evaluation of those printed materials which relate to a specific subject; 
the materials are analyzed and the data derived therefrom are ar¬ 
ranged in such a manner that new conclusions may be made. 

(). Group Deliberation—ihitii are submitted to a group lor analy¬ 
sis; the members receive the data independently of each other or as a 
group. Each member contributes in the formulation of a conclusion; 
the analysis represents the thinking of the entire group. 

7. Statistics-ihe application of formulae to data so that a descrip- 
tion, comparison, and/or analysis of them may be accomplished. 


Topical Outline for a Proposed Research Project 

1. Title: Brief, but descriptive of the contents and nature of the 
study. 

2. Nature and Scope of the Problem: 

A. General purpose of the Research: A broad statement of the 
overall research should be given in order to define the nature 
of the study. 

B. Statement of the Problem: The problem should be analyzed 

into its component parts (Sub-problems) and stated as (pies- 

tions to be answered by the research (will aid in the analysis 
of the problem). 

3. Basic Assumptions: The basic assumptions underlying the research 
must be examined and the study substantiates or refutes the ac¬ 
ceptance of the basic assumptions which are advanced for each sub¬ 
problem. 

4. Limitations and Definitions: Defines the scope of the problem and 

the area or controls in the research; explains important terms used 
m the research. 

5. Significance of the Study: The value of the study to the individual, 
the professional area, and the practicality of the problem 

6. Procedures and Analysis: Each sub-problem is restated from section 
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two (statement of the problem) and procedures for solution out¬ 
lined according to: 

A. Data necessary. What do I need to know? 

B. Research method. How can I get it? 

C. Source of data. ^Vhere can I get it? 

D. Organization and treatment of the data. What am 1 going 
to do with it when I get it? 

7. Bibliography: All references employed in the preparation of the 
study must be included. 

Recreation surveys, studies, and research projects are necessary in¬ 
struments for the successful operation of community recreation pro¬ 
grams. They are the means of measuring the resources of a commun¬ 
ity; of centering attention upon the inequalities, deficiencies, and 
gaps; and of charting a course for the future. Any community which 
hopes to establish a recreation program will benefit by initiating a 
survey j)rior to the creation of its recreation system. Even though 
knowledge of local resources and needs may appear adequate, a fresh 
study and review of the facts about the community, if properly made 
and enthusiastically acted upon, is always fruitful. 

There are, of course, a great variety of possible recreation surveys 
and studies. They may be limited or comprehensive in scope. They 
may serve as a point of departure for inaugurating a new recreation 
system or improving the services of an old one. Some surveys are limit¬ 
ed to examination of the needs and problems of a single public recre¬ 
ation department. Others include all public agencies with a stake or 
interest in recreation. Still others include semipublic and private 
agencies as well as the tax-supported departments. Many surveys anti 
studies deal with a single problem, such as the needs of youth and 
children, or the special needs of minority groups. Some surveys under 
take to appraise and evaluate resources or weigh qualitatively the 
programs and services of agencies. On the other hand, some are con 
fined to principles, providing current data and making recommen a 
tions accordingly. Few surveys deal only with aspects of administra¬ 
tion or community organization for recreation, while countless stu les 
are planned and conducted to assess a community’s recreation areas 
and facilities. Surveys are often related to problems of delinquency 
and the community’s interest in finding solutions to the problems o 

preventing and curing civic ills. 
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Sponsorship of recreation surveys is almost as varied as the types of 
studies which can be made. Depending upon the circumstances, ini¬ 
tiative for undertaking and sponsoring these surveys comes from rec¬ 
reation departments, park boards, school boards or combinations of 
these and other public units, frequently including planning boards. 
Community chests and councils of social agencies often assume this 
responsibility. In other places chambers of commerce, religious alli¬ 
ances. and civic, fraternal, and patriotic organizations take the lead. 

\\'lien a survey is to be made, the first step is to organize a survey 
committee. This committee is the spearhead for the study. It should 
be a committee of wide representation whose members have a real in¬ 
terest in recreation. The committee may have both professional and 
lay representatives. Sometimes such committees are divided as to func¬ 
tions, the professionals serving as technical consultants and the lay¬ 
men taking the initiative in creating and reflecting public opinion. 
While this group may serve as a "front” for the survey, it also con¬ 
tributes to the survey on matters of organization, policy, procedure, 
and negotiation. If the committee is a large one, responsibility for the 
planning should be delegated to a small executive committee. 

Although it is assumed that consultation of the survey team with 
the survey committee is continuous throughout the preparation of the 
entire study, when the report is written in preliminary form its con¬ 
tents should be reviewed step by step with the survey committee. At 
this time it is essential that there should be complete understanding 
among the members of the committee as to the findings and recom¬ 
mendations proposed. After additions, deletions, and corrections have 
been made, it is necessary to secure the committee’s endorsement of 
the report. Sometimes it is agreed beforehand that a minority report 
can be filed by the dissenting group if so desired. It is better, how¬ 
ever. to achieve unanimity of opinion, if major recommendations 
based upon fact do not have to be deleted. 

The report is not released for general distribution until it is of¬ 
ficially adopted by the survey committee and any other official groups 
involved. Upon official adoption, the survey can be duplicated and 
circulated widely. At this point the survey committee can be officially 
delegated to take further steps for the distribution of the report and 
assigned the duty of securing whatever action is necessary to carry out 
its recommendations. Fretjuently survey reports are printed, often in 
digest form, and widely distributed in the community. The report can 
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serve as a basis for a series of newspaper articles and railio talks anti 
might be followed by exhibits basetl upon the major theme of the sur¬ 
vey or serve as a basis for making a motion picture film. A common 
plan is to have civic groups use the material for discussion purposes. 
In many places large public meetings are held to discuss the findings 
and recommendations. 


Techniques 

The methods used in making the survey tlepend upon a number of 
factors, including the nature and scope of the survey, the information 
at hand, the budget anti stall available. .\ny one or more of the follow¬ 
ing techniques is used in securing the necessary work material for a 
survey. 

1. CoJtferences and meetings. These are held with the representa¬ 
tives of local organi/ations, agencies, anti groups to discuss problems 
related to their particular interests anti to receive their comments and 
suggestions. Such conferences are very helpftd in getting people to un¬ 
derstand the purpose and objectives of the study. The criticisms often 
voiced are usually valuable also. The meetings serve as a tontinual 
check on tlie work of the survey anti present special problems and 
|>oints of view which might otherwise be overlooked. 

2. Inspections. Indoor recreation tenters, gymnasiums, club facili¬ 
ties, playgrounds, playfieltls, water areas, and other special recreation 
pioperties can best be appreciated if members of the survey team 
visit such facilities personally and study them at first hand. There is 
no adequate substitute for actually seeing a building or outdoor area 
when it is in use. At times, however, it is necessary or preferable to 
inspect facilities not in operation. Visits should be made to potential 
areas of development. Inspections should not be confined to program 
or facilities. It is important to visit certain jjlaces at given times which 
reflect certain conditions. Visits might well be made to congested 

housing districts, commercial amusements, or even undesirable gath¬ 
ering places. 

3. Inlei'views. Personal interviews with civic leaders and with the 
directors and stall members of agencies are necessary. These provide 
opportunity for securing personal, off-the-record views which can be 
helpful even though much of the information never finds its way into 
the final report. The technique is an asset as a pulse-feeling device 
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and a means of double-cliecking facts and should be planned carefully 
with a specific purpose or problem in mind. 

4. Invento)-y. An inventory in itself, or employed as a single tech¬ 
nique for a survey, is not enough. However, as part of a total study it 
is an essential factor. Inventories are aimed mainly at tabulating the 
physical properties and their features but can and often do include 
data on programs, services, staff, and financial assets. A community 
must know what it has before it can logically arrive at what it needs. 
It is for this reason that the inventory is required. 

5. Public opinion polls. If funds and time permit, a public opinion 
poll is valuable in many ways, not the least of which is that it enables 
the survey team to secure the reactions of the people whom the recre¬ 
ation program is planned to serve. Sometimes such polls are con¬ 
ducted with the assistance oi volunteers from civic organizations and 
of college students. Unless polls can be made scientifically, however, 
in keeping with the accepted and tested principles of conducting 
polls, it is better to forego this method. Polls require careful consider¬ 
ation of the cross section of the population to be polled, very exacting 
and careful framing of the questions, and trained, tactful interview¬ 
ers. 

6. Review of records. The reports and records of agencies, depart¬ 
ments, and organizations are an excellent source of essential data. In 
them will be found clues to the inadequacies and deficiencies of exist¬ 
ing programs, services, and budgets. They often reflect policies and 
administrative shortcomings and even lack of balance or coordina¬ 
tion. Monthly and annual reports, attendance and regulation records, 
complaint records, the minutes of meetings, and special documents of 
all types should be studied carefully. 

As indicated previously, there are many different kinds of recrea¬ 
tion surveys. For sampling purposes, comment is confined here to the 
appraisal, the limited study, and the comprehensive survey.* 

Appraisal 

The appraisal type of study is an attempt to evaluate the resources 
of a community, including areas and facilities, personnel, prograna, at 
tendance, finance, and the several administrative factors involved m 

1 Those factors usually included in the long-range plan and lately related to 
areas and facilities are discussed in detail in Chapter 5 and Part Four. 
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the operation of a public recreation system. The aim is to appraise the 
several major categories and compare the results with nationally ac¬ 
cepted standards. Of all types of surveys and studies wliich might be 
made, this is perhaps the least used and most challenged by students 
of public and community recreation. There are several reasons for 
questioning its wisdom and practicability. In the first place, there is 
the question whether one can ever accurately measure recreation 
services and even physical facilities from the standpoint of human val¬ 
ues by expressing the findings mathematically—especially when the 
weight given to the major categories must necessarily be arrived at 
arbitrarily. Secondly, it is sometimes inaccurate to evaluate local con¬ 
ditions in terms of national standards without modifying those stand¬ 
ards to fit the conditions. Finally, the appraisal schedule in the hands 
of anyone but an expert can undermine the very objective for which 
it is designed—that is, to point out the quantitative recreation defi¬ 
ciencies of a town, city, or county. It is not the intention of the writers, 
however, to imply that mathematical appraisal has not been used 
successfully in some communities. 


Limited Study 

The limited recreation study is widely used to secure facts on the 
more immediate and closely related recreation elements and re¬ 
sources. Generally it seeks to provide information on total population 
and a breakdown according to age, race, and income. It takes special 
cognizance of the school population and if possible determines antici¬ 
pated growth or decrease of the population, as well as its distribution 
according to neighborhoods or districts. It gives the highlights of lo¬ 
cal government, including its financial powers and status, its history, 
and an administrative and financial analysis of the several depart¬ 
ments which may have an interest in recreation. Information on city 
planning, housing conditions, square miles of territory, and neighbor¬ 
hood boundaries is a part of the report. Delinquency, accident, and 
health rates are sought as well as other social data which may appear 
to have some relation to the recreation problem. The number, types, 
and sizes of outdoor areas and indoor centers, togetlier with informa¬ 
tion on equipment and apparatus, are listed. The number and typ« 
of recreation staff personnel and the definition of their duties and 
responsibilities are also a traditional and necessary part of the limited 
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Study. The program is checked against possibly one liundred or more 
activities commonly lound in community recreation systems, includ¬ 
ing sports and games, arts and crafts, music, dramatics, social recrea¬ 
tion, nature and outing activities, educational and civic affairs, hob¬ 
bies, and special events. Information is also assembled on matters 
relating to slate and local recreation legislation. 

The study includes a listing of the facilities, program, and constitu¬ 
ency of voluntary youth-serving agencies, the programs and lacilities 
for recreation of churches, industries, labor groups, private clubs, and 
organizations. Finally, the facilities, practices, and operations of com¬ 
mercialized recreation, including theaters, bowling alleys, taverns, 
dance halls, skating rinks, and amusement parks, are tabulated. 

After the facts are gathered, they are analyzed. This analysis, cor¬ 
relating the several factors, provides the basis for the major and minor 
recommendations. 


Comprehensive Survey 

The authors have chosen to illustrate the scope and content of a 
comprehensive recreation survey by describing the Los Angeles sur¬ 
vey entitled ‘‘Recreation for Everybody. ’ 1 his survey was conducted 
by Community Surveys Associated under the auspices of Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc., for the Welfare Council of the Los Angeles 
W'elfare Federation. The survey team consisted of a director and con¬ 
sultants on areas, public agencies, private agencies, community organ¬ 
ization and public finance, and research and statistics. Additional staff 
assistance was provided by the Research Department of the Welfare 
Council as well as several of the public and private agencies. Two in¬ 
terviewers were engaged in the work. A steering committee of ten 
members and a survey committee of twenty-five played an exceedingly 

important role in the undertaking. 

rhe survey was a community plan for recreation and youth service 
for Los Angeles. It covered the Welfare Federation districts in a 
sprawling area of about seven hundretl stpiare miles and involved 
more than eighty private agencies and thirty-one public agencies in 
sixteen municipalities. The report was issued in two volumes. Volume 
I summarized the major characteristics of the city and environs and 
tlie recreation and youth services, set forth the planning principles, 
analyzed the situation in terms of the principles, made recommenda- 
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lions, and pointed out the community organization principles. Vol¬ 
ume II. intended for subarea planning and as source material for ter¬ 
ritory-wide agencies, described in detail each of the sixty-five subareas, 
its services and needs. 

By studying the outline content of Volume I of the Los Angeles 
Survey, one can understand more fully its scope and comprehensive¬ 
ness. 


Section I—Metropolitan Los .Angeles—Its Recreation and Youth Services 

A. Characteristics of the City and its Environs 

High sprawling area: detenirali/aiion of communities: rapid 
grotvlh and change: different types of people: mixed racial com¬ 
position: a recreation center for the nation: complicated govern¬ 
mental structure and heavy war impact 

B. Characteristics of the Recreation and Youth Services 

Large and growing enterprise; growth largely in the private 
agencies: little advance in public recreation expenditures in last 
five years: growth of public interest in recreation and youth 
services: inequalities of service between subareas: boys served 
better than girls; younger children sened better than youth: 
Latin-.Americans and Negroes better reached in proportion to 
total population: public-private agency relationship unusually 
good: rise of coordinating bodies and need for clear definition of 
functions; youth centers for older youth most frequently ex¬ 
pressed as pressing unmet need 

C. Major Implications for the Survey 

Adequate body of factual data needed as a basis for sound plan¬ 
ning: clear body of principles and functions must be established; 
centralized as well as decentralized plans must be developed: 
forces must share in securing large enough lax and private con¬ 
tribution base to finance the work: machinery and processes of 
community recreation planning must be streamlined: inequalities 
of service by subareas must be remedied; more atleciiiaic provisions 
for youth center and educational programs for youth needed 
Section II—Principles and Priorities 

A. Major Objective: Needs. Functions, and Responsibilities 

1. Provision of facilities 


2. Leadership and equipment for a broad, organized activities 
program 

3. Leadership and program for smaller, continuing, and self- 
deUTmining groups 

1. l he special guidance of unadjusted intlividuals and groups 
, througii recreational and group activities 

facilities priorities includiug tteigltbor- 
playfields, and large recreation areas, indoor recreation facilities 
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gymnasiums, swimming pools, and organized camps; land use 

Section III—Analysis of Facilities and Program in Light of Principles 

A. Availability of Facilities and Program for All 
Distribution of service by neighborhoods, by ages, by sex 

B. The Four Major Functions (see four points above) 

C. Intensified Scrs’ice to Needy Areas (areas liaving major problems 
and relatively little service, areas with major problems and receiv¬ 
ing fair to considerable service; areas with normal needs and little 
service, areas with normal need and serv ice, areas having the least 
social problems and relatively high service); relationship of staff 
service to type of areas and volume of participation (districts with 
staff ratio of one worker to less than 10,000 population, districts 
with ratio of 1 to 10,000 to 15,000 population, districts with ratio 
of I to 15,000 to 20,000, districts with ratio of I to 25,000 to 30,000 
population): facility priority and adequacy 

Section IV—Major Recommendations Concerning Recreation and 
Youth Service 

A. General Recommendations Concerning the Whole Field 
Adopt and apply the principles; study and use data for agency 
planning, extension and area development; enable public agencies 
to keep pace with growth of territory by giving them more public 
funds; increase chest contributions; develop unity in community 
planning 

B. Specific Recommendations Concerning the Various Agencies 
Los Angeles schools, Los Angeles Recreation Department, separate 
municipalities, a regional park and recreation authority, county 
parks and recreation department, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Camp Fire 
Girls, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Woodcraft Rangers, Neighborhood 
Centers, and the Welfare Council 

Section V—Suggested Plan for Community Planning and Coordination 

A. Principles of Joint Planning and Action 

Principles and functions must operate continuously and creatively: 
dependency upon organized recreation forces being brought into 
continuing processes; inclusive and joint planning requires re¬ 
sponsible groups made up of board officers, executives, and tech¬ 
nicians; coordination requires simplification: planning must go 
on in the neighborhoods and by districts 

B. Analysis of Present Organization and Processes 

Welfare Council—Youth Services Division. Youth Project, Com- 
mittc*e on District Planning: coordinating councils: war service 
councils: County Youth Committee; California Youth Authority 

C. Suggested Plan for Chest Territory Planning and Joint Action 
Organization, functions and operations of a Community Recrea¬ 
tion Policies Committee 

D. District Responsibility for Neighborhoods or Committees 
Citizens’ group needed in each community or neighborhood; sug- 
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gested plan for consideration—division of areas, functions, staff. 


etc. 


E. Relation of Youth Sersices Division and Youth Project of Welfare 
Council to Proposed Recreational Planning Organization 

Tables Included in the Suwey Report 

1. Age Composition of Private Agenc)’ Constituency by Areas 

2. Age Composition of Private Agency Enrollments 

3. .Agencies Sponsoring Coeducational Groups 

4. Basic Data on Sendee by Areas 

5. Camps Operated by Los .Angeles Agencies with Capacity. Attend¬ 
ance. and Age Groups Served 

6 . Comparative Standing of Sixty-Five Areas as to Needs and Services 

7. Constituency of Private Agencies by Sex and by Areas 

8 . Districts and Subareas of Los Angeles Community Chest 'l erritory 
with Population Data 

9. Indices of Need by Quartile Distribution with a Composite Index of 
Need 

10. Number of Private .Agency Constituents by Area and by .Agency 

11. Number of Staff in Private Agencies in Sixteen Larger Districts in 
Relation to Population 

12. Private .Agency Groups by .Areas 

IS. Private Agency Groups by .Areas and .Agencies 

14. Private .Agency Service Indices 

15. Public Agency Service Indices 

16. Racial Composition of Private Agency Groups 

17. Race Composition of Enrollments in Private .Agencies 

18. Race Composition of Private .Agency Registrations by Areas 

19. Total Expenditures for Recreation and Youth Services 

Maps and Bar Graphs Included in the Survey Report 

1. Comparison of Relative Social Need and Services by Private Agen¬ 
cies in Sixty-Five .Areas 

2. Coverage of Boys’ and Girls’ Population by Private Agencies 

3. Districts and Subareas of the Los Angeles Community Welfare Fed¬ 
eration 

4. Population Composition and Private Agency Constituency Showing 
Percentage of Youth to Total Racial Population Group and Per¬ 
centage of Group Served by Private Agencies 

5. Private Agency Coverage and Age Composition Showing Varying 
Percentage of Population Served in Each Age Group 

6 . Relative Service as Shown by Constituency of Private Agencies 

7. Relative Ser\ ice as Shown by Groups Supervised by Private Agencies 

8 . Subareas, Showing Census Tracts 

9. The Relative Social Need 

10 . The Various Jurisdictions of Recreational and Youth Agencies 
(Incorporated Cities and Unincorporated County Territory) 
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Principles 

1. Fact-gathering as related to recreation needs is a continuous, 
ever-changing process. Surveys and studies cannot be static. They 
must be constantly revised in terms of changing conditions, if they are 
to produce the best results. 

2. Each survey must be planned and executed in terms of the par¬ 
ticular needs, resources, and characteristics of the community in ques¬ 
tion. This statement may seem elementary and self-evident, but the 
principle is often overlooked by following too closely a survey out¬ 
line which has been used successfully elsewhere. In preparing a com¬ 
munity recreation survey, it is easy to follow the path of least resist¬ 
ance by making an inventory of local resources and measuring the 
results against so-called national standards without proper considera¬ 
tion of whether the recommendations are sound and within reason¬ 
able reach of the community or not. 

3 If surveys are to justify the effort and money expended, they 
must be specific and definite, not only in their general content but 
also in their recommendations and conclusions. Such reports are rela¬ 
tively worthless, if they deal too much in generalities. 

4. The data and material available must be related vigorously and 
constantly to the problem at hand. 

5. Although a survey may be financed with private funds or be pri¬ 
vately instituted, its influence will be more far-reaching if it enjoys of¬ 
ficial, public status from the beginning even to the extent of helping 
pay for the plan. This is true, of course, only when there is actual or 
potential public obligation involved. 

6. Responsibility for the initial study and the continuous follow- 
through must be definitely fixed. 

7. Surveys must do more than provide statistical data. They must 
include in detail not only the objectives to be sought, but also practi¬ 
cal information as to how the recommendations can and should be 
carried out. 

8. The several different parts of the survey report must be corre¬ 
lated in a logical, comprehensible manner. Recommendations for in¬ 
creased expenditures, for example, must be consistent with the data 
provided elsewhere in the report on the community's ability to pro¬ 
vide such funds. 

9. However interesting it may be, data too remotely connected 
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with recreation is preferably omitted, lest the more important infor¬ 
mation be sacrificed througli sheer volume of words. 

10. It is extremely important for those wlio are making the survey 
to confer frequently throughout the process with the officials and 
groups who are going to be affected by the recommendations. The 
counsel, advice, suggestions, aiul reactions of these individuals is es¬ 
sential at ever)' point along the way. Constantly conditioning the 
thinking and attitude of those whose whole-hearted cooperation is re¬ 
quired after completing and publishing the report facilitates accept¬ 
ance of the findings and improves the chances of sound follow-up ac¬ 
tion. 


THE WORK-SHOP 


For Exploration: 


1. Inter\iew the executives of public and private recreation agencies to 

learn what they feel is needed in the field of recreational research. 

2. Compare research accomplishments in recreation with tliose in several 

other professional fiehls. 

3. Learn what methods of research used successfully in other social fields 

might be applied to recreation. 

4. Select a community which has had a recreation survey and see what 

beneficial results it had, if any. 

5. Attend several meetings of a recreation and group work division of a 

council of social agencies and note what elements in the discussions 
appear to indicate the need for a study or survey. 

6. Study the several dilferent sur\-ey techniques and determine which 

might be used to best advantage in inaugurating a new recreation 
system. 

7. Compare the recreation surveys of ten or twenty years ago with those 

being made today. 

8. 1 est the appraisal schedule as a means of pointing out deficiencies and 

needs. 

9 . Evaluate the survey techniques mentioned in this chapter. 

10. Make a survey of recreation program needs in a small community. 

For Planning: 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


Outline the functions of a survey committee. 

Prepare an outline for surveying the work of both public and private 
agencies in a given community. * 
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5. Prepare a questionnaire which could be used by interv’iesvers in a pub¬ 

lic opinion poll to determine what the citizens believe to be the 
greatest recreation needs. 

6. Select a professional recreation sursey and criticize it constructively. 

7. Prepare a facilities tabulation sheet which might be used by a sim-ey 

team in making inspections of recreation areas and facilities. 

8. Prepare a program for a public meeting at which the results of a survey 

are to be announced and interpreted. 

9. List the advantages and disadvantages of simeys made by outside ex¬ 

perts and specialists. 

10. Prepare an outline for a sursey to study the particular recreation needs 
of minority groups. 
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Planning—I 


II 


mediate and 
Long-range 


The Importance of Planning 


To appreciate tlie significance of planning one must understand 
what it is and what it is not. Planning is not a visionary or impractical 
procedure. No successful business executive can forego it. Can anyone 
imagine a large manufacturing concern adding a wing to its plant 
without first anticipating the need for it. and without drawing up ex¬ 
tensive plans for its construction and final use? Nor is planning an in¬ 
strument for regimentation. It provides a framework, not a set of im¬ 
mutable decrees. It generates democratic cooperation in its best light 
and provides much flexibility for individual initiative and energ>'. 
Planning is not expensive. Compare it with the costs of not planning. 

fig 
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Communities cannot afford not to plan, for the alternative is dissi¬ 
pated assets and decay. As the editors of Arcliiteclural Forum have 
said, “Planning, after all, is figuring out the best way to get the best 
results with the smallest expenditure of effort and money.” 

Planning for Recreation 

In order to build a solid foundation for recreation planning, it is 
necessary to glance once again at the goals of recreation. Recreation 
daily becomes more and more democratic. \\’hat the boss enjoyed yes- 
tertlay, the clerk and Janitor enjoy today. Privileges enjoyed today by 
the children of wealthy parents become tomorrow's opportunities for 
t hildren o( the slums. Herbert Hoover said a few years ago: "We are 
organizing the production of leisure, we need better organization of 
its consumption.” Thus, to organize and distribute better opportuni¬ 
ties for the effective consumption of leisure is perhaps the most im¬ 
portant over-all goal in any plan for recreation. 

Planning for recreation is but a part of general social planning, for 
recreation cannot be separated from group living. The basic prin¬ 
ciples of sound social planning demand that recreation be a part of 
the whole since the very core of such planning is the unification of all 
the elements of community life. Under any condition, a plan for rec¬ 
reation must be built around the general needs of people of varied 
ages and interests, providing a sufficiently wide range of opportuni¬ 
ties to satisfy them. 

Planning is for peoj)le. Community planning is based fundamen¬ 
tally upon the life needs of people. These needs are physiological and 
biological: the need for air, food, clothing, shelter, for sunlight, space, 
contact with nature; for activity, recreation and play. They are social: 
the need for affection and association in groups to which the individ¬ 
ual feels he belongs,—the family, church, neighborhood, club, or team. 
And there are the psychological needs: of self-confidence, self-respect, 
self-expression; the need to create, to serve, to glow, to learn. These 
come through experience, education, the development of skills, as¬ 
sociation with the arts, knowledge, and accomplishment. 

These human needs may seem remote from planning the layout of 
a community or even its parks and recreation buildings, but it is 
around them that successful planning revolves. A city is well planned 
if its inhabitants have convenient access to food and clothing stores, 
if its homes are comfortable, enjoying space, air, and sun, its schools 
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and playgrounds well located, its streets safe, its parks and open 
spaces, schools, libraries, and museums equipped for education and 
enjoyment. In such an environment the inherent physiological, bio¬ 
logical, and psychological needs of people can be satisfied. 

Recreation planning and community planning in general must 
have a geographical focal point for physical development. The Ameri¬ 
can answer is the neighborhood. Families living together around some 
community institution or in the same kind of environment come to 
think and speak of themselves as belonging to the same neighborhood. 
Much of the modern recreation planning deals with the homogeneous 
neighborhood cutting across school area, precinct, or ward lines. In 
any event, a neighborhood is a natural unit whose needs can be under¬ 
stood by the people who live in it because they know w’hat they re¬ 
quire and want. 

The trend in planning has been toward development of the self- 
sufficient neighborhood which may be expected to receive even more 
emphasis in the future. The local neighborhood with its shopping 
center and its neighborhood movie is a foreshadowing of a completely 
planned community unit, which is a little world in itself within a 
larger world. It has its park and playground, its underpassed streets 
leading to shopping centers, protected lanes for children on bicycles 
and skates, athletic fields, and swimming facilities, arts and crafts 
shop, community center, schools, and churches. The planners are 
looking witfi pride to the neighborhood recreation center which can 
at one location meet the wide range of needs of the entire family. It 
includes indoor and outdoor areas and facilities. In it will be found 
apparatus and space for the pre-school-age child, games and skills 
equipment for school-age boys and girls, social and sports accommo¬ 
dations for teen-agers as well as facilities for adults and even for the 
aged. It is almost the combination of the nursery, the community cen¬ 
ter, and the country club. 

To plan intelligently for recreation one must not lose sight of the 
fact that “plans are for jjeople” and must therefore reflect the premise 
that recreation opportunities should be available to all and should 
provide the major satisfactions which people seek in the community 
in the use of leisure. These are aptly defined in a survey report,^ Rec¬ 
reation lor Everybody,” made in Los Angeles: 

1 A co-author of this book, Mr. Brightbill, sened as Public Agency Consultant 
for this Survey, of which Mr. Roy Sorenson was Director. 
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1. Provisiott of facilities, xvithont leadership (except permit and cus¬ 
todial) or activity organization, such as parks, beaches, swimming pools, 
picnic areas, golf courses, tennis courts, libraries and museums. People 
want a place to go and equipment to use for their own unorganized and 
unsuperviscd enjoyment. In a large metropolitan area, for the vast 
majority of people, such opportunities are only possible when parks, 
beaches, swimming pools, picnic areas, golf courses, tennis courts, mu¬ 
seums and libraries are put at their disposal. This function has become 
widely accepted as a public responsibility. It is no longer appropriate 
for private philanthropy to provide public facilities except when oc¬ 
casionally a group of citizens contribute to acquire property for transfer 
to public authorities to operate. This function is appropriately one for 
lax and bond issue support. 

2. Leadership and equipment for a broad, organized activities pro¬ 
gram, including sports, music, drama, crafts, adult education and social 
activities. People want opportunities to engage in a wide variety of "ac¬ 
tivities” which, by their nature, must be “organized" and which in many 
instances also retpiire special etjuipment. In the main . . . these op¬ 
portunities will not be afforded unless someone does the organizing and 
supplies the equipment. Illustrative of these activities are team play, 
music, drama, crafts, adult education, dances, social gatherings and the 
like. These retjuire playgrounds, playfields, and activity buildings with 
meeting rooms, play areas, auditoriums, lounging and game rooms, and 
craft shops. These activities take different content form for various ages. 
Children need plates to play with guidance. \% they approach and get 
into adolescence, they need to acquire activity skills—sports, dancing, 
crafts, music, and dramatics. They want to learn. The adult has two 
main learning motivations, economic advancement and leisure-time in¬ 
terests. 

This function has increasingly become a public responsibility 
through school boards and municipal recreation commissions and 
committees. The private agencies’ responsibility in regard to a general 
activities program in a community where public responsibility for leisure 
services has been accepted is to conduct only such activities as lead to the 
organization of special interest groups and as supplemental to their 
member group and inter-group activity. It is not a private agency func¬ 
tion to organize a general activities program for a community. 

3. Leadership and program for smaller, continuing, self-determining 
groups. People . . . want the satisfaction which comes not so much 
from an activity itself as from the opportunity for close group associa¬ 
tion with those of their own age and kind. This is one of the ways in 
which adolescents and young people acquire social purposes and habits, 
learn to accept responsibility, exercise leadership. The ' activities in 
which they engage are thus incidental to their need for group associa¬ 
tion. I he urge for close group belonging is strong on the part of children 
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and youth up through high sthool. Clubs, troops, special interest groups, 
committees and councils, and in many cases, teams, fidfdl this urge to 
join and belong to their own group on the part of all ages. In the 
younger group the social learnings are of the elementary sort. In teen¬ 
age groups, social purposes, leadership and responsibility are learned. 
In young people's and adult groups, the emotional satisfactions are less, 
attd organi 2 ing is for the pursuit of common interests, values, and pur¬ 
poses. It is in these groups, with continuing membership, where citizen¬ 
ship. behavior, and life philosophy values are most effeclve. 

This group leadership and programming responsibility is a function 
of both public and voluntary agencies. The public authorities, with the 
necessity of managing and operating large facilities, and a big volume 
activities program, do organize and supervise many groups as part of 
their program. The privately supported voluntary agencies, without the 
necessity of providing public facilities and a large activities program, 
focus upon organizing, recruiting and training leadership, and supervis¬ 
ing their member groups. Thus the Boy Scouts. Girl Scouts. Camp Eire 
Girls, Woodcraft Rangers. Y.M.C..A., Y.W'.C.A., Jewish Centers Associ¬ 
ation, the churches, boys' clubs, and neighboriiood centers are con¬ 
spicuous in the fulfillment of this function. 


It is clear from the preceding material that sound community plan¬ 
ning embraces the resources of both public and private agencies and. 
indeed, the resources of many other types of enterprise. It is likewise 
evident that planning goes far beyond physical properties and in¬ 
volves not only the motivation behind the several dUferent kinds of 
agencies, but also the allocation of responsibilities and sj>heres of op¬ 
eration. Intelligent recreation planning does not end here. Attention 


must be given to such problems as administration, finance and fiscal 
policy, program and personnel, as well as areas and facilities. 

This means that predictions and estimates, based on the best possi¬ 
ble facts, must be made on such problems as: (1) community and 
school population trends and shifts, economic conditions, governmen¬ 
tal changes, delinquency-health-accident rates, housing developments 
etc.: (2) possibilities and limitations of public and private funds to fi¬ 
nance the plan: (3) recreation facilities, area, and equipment require¬ 
ments; (4) expansion of programs and services: (5) staff adequacy fpro- 
fessional and volunteer); (6) interpreting and publicizing tiie pro- 
po« s: (7) coordination of public and private agency services; (8) state 

and local leg.slat.ve needs; (9) recreation potentials of churches, in- 
dustnes, institutions, etc. 
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^Vhen thorough consideration and study have been given to all of 
the above elements, effective planning begins to take shape and the 
foundation has been laid for yielding the best return on the com¬ 
munity’s recreation investment. 

Other guideposts for effective recreation planning follow: 

1. Although planning must keep ahead of action, there is danger in 
attempting to go too fast. Effective planning tries to carry public opin¬ 
ion with it. Planning is easiest when it rides the crest of public de¬ 
mand. 

2. Planning should allow people's imaginative and creative facul¬ 
ties to function. It is not always profitable to follow stereotyped pat¬ 
terns in so young and unexplored a field as recreation. 

3. Planning should be all-inclusive. The public has been insisting 
upon more coordination between public and private agencies. Na¬ 
tional emergencies dissipate public resources and it is both natural 
and wise to conserve private resources and make them count in all 
quarters. 

4. Establishing and sustaining high standards is of paramount im¬ 
portance even though they be modified temporarily to bring goals 
within reach. 

5. The value and influence of lay interest and leadership in plan¬ 
ning cannot be overestimated. 

6. Existing and potential resources of national jirivate agencies and 
state and federal recreation departments should be considered. All 
have a responsibility, and many have a contribution. 

7. A knowledge of the needs of the community is essential along 
with a definite accounting of all of its available resources. 

8. A study of the principles and standards accepted by recognized 
planners is basic to understanding and interpretation. 

9. Planning should be considered as a continuous process and a 
community should review its plans from time to time and bring them 
in line with current practices and changes. 

10. Professional planners should be used in developing a master 
plan for immediate and long-range consideration and adoption. 

I'liE Long-Range Plan 

The long-range plan, as it has developed during the last decade in 
the recreation movement of this country, deals chiefly with physical 
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properties ami only incidentally with administrative and other fac¬ 
tors. Perhaps this is true because the recreation plant which is so im¬ 
portant to program and services involves a very large investment of 
both time and money. Under ordinary conditions, neither a great 
amount of time nor financial resources is required to find competent 
personnel and get a program under way. Mistakes in plant develop¬ 
ment, however, are costly and sometimes impossible to erase without 
great sacrifice. Moreover, the very postponement of aetjuiring lands 
for recreation development is in itself tremendously expensi\'e. Con¬ 
sequently, communities are beginning to realize that they have not al¬ 
ways planned well, and that they are frequently ill-equippetl even 
when they are ready to invest in program and leadership. 

Before any attempt is made to organize a planning group or com¬ 
mittee to undertake the long-range plan, it is umlerstood that there 
must first be thorough acquaintance with the background elements of 
planning. These include the areas and facilities standards, functional 
planning and design, and planning relationships in the community 
system and in the neighborhood. 

Establishing the organization for conducting the recreation study 
which is prelude to the long-range plan is not a difficult task. It should 
be broadly representative of ail of the public departments, private 
agencies, and civic organizations which have an interest in it and a 
contribution to make to it. Certainly the official local planning groups 
(planning commissions, boards, or councils), recreation departments 
and park departments, if they exist, school departments and the city 
fathers, or their representatives, should provide the nucleus of the or¬ 
ganization. Not infrequently, one or more of the above-mentioned 
groups is the official sponsor of the long-range jdan. Sometimes, a 

council of social agencies or a bureau of governmental research is the 
sponsor. 


The acquisition and development of areas and facilities is a pri¬ 
mary feature of the long-range plan. Failure to plan wisely in the 
selection of areas and the development of facilities may result in costly 
mistakes. There is. of course, a large variety of recreation areas and 
facilities in a public recreation system, each one of which involves 
. haractenstic principles which can and should be applied to all areas 
and facihues. For purposes of discussion, two types have been se- 
ected for comment: (1) outdoor recreation areas, ami (2) recreatioti 
butldtngs. Other types will be discussed at iength in Part Four 
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/. Outdoor Recreation Areas 

In i{ie design and development of outdoor recreation areas the fol¬ 
lowing principles are important: 

1. Use space efficiently. Recreation space, especially in urban areas, 
is usually inadequate, and the most must be made of what is available 
at a given site. Therefore, such space must be designed for multiple 
use and extreme care exercised to avoid congestion. A\’hen space is 
used efficiently and serves many purposes the way is paved for lower 
costs of capital improvement, decreased expenditures for mainte¬ 
nance and operation, easier supervision and better service. 

2. Insist on adequate space. It is better to observe standard dimen¬ 
sions, perhaps limiting the number and kinds of facilities on a given 
area, than to crowd ball diamonds, tennis courts, game courts, and 
play apparatus into an area which will not permit adhering to stand¬ 
ard dimensions. Overloading impedes satisfactory participation and 
invites accidents. 

3. Make supervision easy. Some activity areas require more super¬ 
vision than others. Functional design calls for the strategic location of 
the central point of control, with those areas requiring the most super¬ 
vision closest to it and those requiring less supervision farther away. 

4. Flan for economy of construction and maintenance. Careful 
planning w'ill reduce the costs of grading, surfacing, drainage, plumb¬ 
ing. lighting, walls, drives, and in some instances, even fencing. Low 
maintenance costs can be insured by using durable building ma¬ 
terials, hardy plants, and permanent types of surfacing. 

In comparison with costs of construction grading is relatively in¬ 
expensive. Therefore it is sometimes better to do a great deal of grad¬ 
ing, thereby saving in the construction of facilities. Some planners 
try to keep the grading to a minimum and set up a series of terraces, 
walls, and multi-storied buldings, and even have the bathhouse on one 
level and the pool on a lower level. It is more economical to do some 
heavy grading and start off with a level area. This practice may save 

both construction and maintenance costs. 

5. Recognize the importance of safety. Many accidents can be 
avoided by careful selection and placing ol apparatus. Swings and 
sand boxes, for example, should be segregated from lines of foot traf 
fic and game courts where there is danger of Hying balls. A safety fence 

around this area is suggested. 
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Swings are probably one of the most dangerous playground equip¬ 
ment items and undoubtedly the most popular. Certainly they would 
be the last item to leave out. A fence around the swings, with one 
gate leading to them, would help in the safety program. W'here 
drives and parking areas are necessary, they must be located to avoid 
foot traffic and active play areas. 

6. Consider the convenience and comfort of the public. The proper 
public accommodations must be provided if the area is to be attractive 
and usable. Adequate conveniences, such as toilet facilities, seating ac¬ 
commodations. shelter and shade, drinking fountains, walks, and 
parking space will make people want to use the recreation facilities. 

7. Make it simple for participants to go from one facility to an¬ 
other. Locate those facilities which have close activity relationsliip or 
are used by the same age groups adjacent or close to one another. Chil¬ 
dren's areas should be near the entrances closest to their homes. Ac¬ 
tivities such as baseball and football which draw large groups of spec¬ 
tators should, of course, be placed near thoroughfare approaches and 
parking areas. 

8. Use natural features advantageously. If the area has hills and 
natural slopes use them for winter sports and outdoor theaters. Use 
the level terrain for the active game areas and courts. Preserve the 
wooded areas for picnicking, hiking, and nature activities. 

9. Esthetic qualities count. Recreation areas need not be large to be 
attractive. An unimaginative and dreary one may not only be a detri¬ 
ment but also a nuisance to the neighborliood. On the other hand 
With a little ingenuity and concern for creating an attractive environ¬ 
ment, the area can be a community asset and enhance the economic 
value of property adjacent to it. Esthetic qualities can be achieved in 
many ways-by careful and artistic landscaping, treatment of sur¬ 
faces, wise use of construction materials, and good architectural 


10 Orient facthUes properly. In placing buildings on the area, it 
s advisable to study carefully placement in relation to administra¬ 
tion. operation, maintenance, and the promotion of use. A parking 
area centrally located to serve all facilities is recommended. ^ ^ 


II. Recreation Buildings 

desigriUs*imponam"to" ^ to functional 

gn. IS important to consider certain tested functional planning 
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principles involved in the construction and operation ol recreation 
buildings. 

1. Get tnaxinium use of available space. Wherever practicable, plan 
the facilities so that they may have many uses. The same club room 
can be used successively for a stamp club, for crafts, or for music. The 
library, the g> mnasiuni. and even the stage can and should be used for 
more than reatling. athletics, and acting. Frequently the lobby or 
lounge can be designed to provide extra seating space for crowds over¬ 
flowing from the auditorium. A single facility can serve many pur¬ 
poses. 

2. Be aivare of traffic flow and circulation. The several facilities 
should be arranged in such manner that occupation of one room does 
not prohibit the use of another. Participants engaging in one activity 
should not be disturbed by persons going to another. The line and 
flow of irafTic should be direct. If persons wish to go to the auditorium 
they should not have to pass through a club room or game room to 
reach it. 

3. Design the building with an eye to supewisoty needs. Placing 
the point of control, which is often the office, near the main entrance 
and in a position to view the cross flow o( traffic is of considerable 
help. A building which is easy to supervise will be welcomed by those 
who must raise the operating funds. Square rooms are easier to super¬ 
vise than odd-shaped ones. Facilities such as auditoriums and gym¬ 
nasiums can be designed as separate units which can be cut off from 
the rest of the building when they are being used for special affairs by 
outside groups. 

4. Think of maintenance costs. Use sturdy and durable building 
materials which will require little maintenance expense. Do not use 
plaster on the walls of a gymnasium and be sure the playing court 
floors are easy to clean. Use only nonabsorbent and nonrusting instal¬ 
lations in the shower and locker rooms. Keep corridor space to a min¬ 
imum. Place the heating system so that only that part of the building 
which is being used need be heated. All pipes and heaters should be 
kept higli enough not to be in the way of players and wintlows should 
also be out of reach or interference. The walls may be blank on all 
sides except where there are bleachers and when these are folded back, 
the walls woulil be blank. Locate the snack bar and check room 
adjacent to each other, making it possible for one worker to han¬ 
dle both during the slack periods. 
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5. Keep in mind these additional points. (1) It the building is adja¬ 
cent to a piayfield, it is essential that players using the outdoor areas 
be able to reach dressing rooms and toilet facilities inside the building 
with ease and without disturbing groups indoors. (2) Proper light and 
ventilation are necessar)' at all times. (3) The building must be easily 
accessible to the population it serves. (4) The site should be consid¬ 
ered carefully and be large enough to meet the space requirements of 
the building. Although the structure can be adapted to the site, func¬ 
tional interior design should take precedence over esthetic exterior 
design. It is possible to achieve both. (5) Consideration should be 
given to the possibility of including one or two revenue-producing 
features in the building. 

6. Obsei'vation is important. It is well for the planning group to 
make trips to other communities and study areas and buildings al¬ 
ready completed and found by experience to be of practical value. In 
this way many costly mistakes may be avoided and with additional 
creativeness a more useful facility provided. 

When the members of the planning group have completed their 
study of the broad planning principles applicable to all recreation 
areas and facilities, they are ready to survey the particular conditions 
of their own community which w'ill influence every detail of their 
long-range plan for an effective recreation system. This includes 
securing and analyzing data on: 

I. Social and Econonuc Conditions 

\. Population composition trends (sources: United Slates Cen¬ 
sus bureau, school department records, telephone and power 
company records) 

1. .Age composition 

2. Sex composition 

B. Occupations and employment (sources: chambers of com¬ 
merce. boards of trade, industries. United States Employmciu 
Office) 

C. Mousing conditions (sources: local and federal housing au¬ 
thorities. real estate developers, municipal assessors’ offices) 

D. Social Problems (sources: public health and law enforcement 
and welfare departments, local and stale; councils of social 
agencies, voluntary welfare agencies) 

II. Governmental Pattern 

A. Municipal government (type or form of government; terms of 
political olhee: list and description of departments; special 
description of recreation and park departments; legislative 
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provisions, stale and local; olficial planning, policies, yoning 
ordinances, etc.) 

B. School departments (composition of boards and terms of of¬ 
fice; geographical jurisdiction, legislative authority as it re¬ 
lates to recreation, list and description of personnel which 
might be used for recreation) 

C. County government (same as municipal government infor¬ 
mation i)lus description of recreation services rendered by 
any deparintent of county government) 

ill. Governmeni:d Ibuts—Financial St:itus 

A. Municipal government (current total budget, current tax 
valuations and revenues, park and recreation l)U(lgets, legis¬ 
lative authorization, recreation tax funds limits, bonding 
capacity, legal limit, indebtedness, retirement rate) 

B. School department (legislative authority for use of lax funds 
for recreation, financial contributions of schools to recrea¬ 
tion. bonding capacity) 

C. County government (tax valuation and revenues, present 
and authorized millagc levies, financial authority, and limi¬ 
tations for recreation) 

IV. Climatic Factors 


V. Physiographic Factors (topography, soil conditions, etc.) 

VI. Transportation Factors 

VII. Neighborhood Pattern 

.\. Secure information on traditional neighborhoods 

B. Prepare barrier map (natural and industrial, thoroughfares, 
etc. 

C. Locate bridges and underpasses 

D. Evaluate relative significance of barriers 

E. Prepare tentative neighborhood boundaries 

F. Compare boundaries with elementary school aitetidance zones 

G. .Study boundaries on the scene 

H. Revise boundaries if necessary 

I. Study neighborhood population characteristics 

J. Determine total neighborhood population: relate to racial 
Composition, school service, housing standards, economic and 
social background 


Following the survey of community factors, these steps are taken: 

1. Survey existing facilities (Chapter 14). 

2. Evaluate existing facilities (Chapter 14). 

3. Prepare priority schedule of land acquisition and develonmcnl 

(Chapter 15). * 

When completed and adopted by a community, the long-range plan 
IS the guide which the municipality or county can follow over a periinl 
of years, confident that its selection, planning, and development will 
bring forth the best results with the smallest expenditure of effort and 
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funds. In this kind of setting recreation areas and facilities become 
fruitful and satisfying, and recreation makes its richest contribution as 
an essential phase of the public welfare. 


SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR A LONG-R.\NGE MASTER PL.-\Ni 


Parti 


Analysis of Community Factors Affecting Recreation 


Section I. The Relation of Community Sociological Factors and 

Recreation 

Section II. The City—Early History’ 

Section III. City Government—Organization and Finance as They 

Relate to Recreation 

Section IV. Population Distribution and Trends 

Section V. Physical Barriers 

/ 

Traffic Accidents to School .Age Children 
Section VI. Welfare Factors—as They Relate to Recreation 
Section VII. Industries 


Part II 


Section I. 
Section II. 
Section III. 
Section I\\ 
Section V. 
Section VI. 
Section VII. 
Section \'III. 
Section IX. 
Section X. 


Section XI. 


Analysis of the Current Status of Recreation 

History of Recreation in the City 

School System—Recreation Programs 

Private Agencies 

Industrial Recreation 

Churches 

Civic Clubs 

Private Clubs and Golf Courses 

Colleges 

Armoi^' 

4 

Commercial Recreation 
Theaters 
Roller Skating 
Riding .Academies 
Boxing and Wrestling 
Bowling .Alleys 

Countv and State Park .Areas-Relaiion to City 

4 


1 Prepared by Charles .M. Graves. Park and Recreation Planner. 
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Part III 


The Importance of Planning 


Section 1. 


Section II. 


Section III. 
Section IV. 
Section V. 
Section VI. 
Section VII. 
Section VIII. 
Section IX. 
Section X. 


.Analysis and Evaluation of Existing Areas and Facilities 
and Proposals for Meeting Recreational Deficiencies: 

1. Total Acreage 

2. Playfields and Playgrounds 

3. Softball Diamonds 
•I. Baseball Diamonds 

5. Tennis Courts 

6. Swimming Pools 

7. Playground Apparatus 

8. Paved Court .Areas 

9. School Areas 

10. Lighted Areas 

11. Recreation Buildings 

12. Golf Courses 

13. Large Park Area 

14. Commercial Facilities 

Existing .Areas and Recommended Developments to 
Meet Recreation Area Facility Needs: 

(This section will include a complete destripiion of 
each existing park, playground and school area with 
recommendations for their future development.) 
Recommendations on .Administration and Policy 
The City Schools and the Recreation Program 
Recommendations on Program 
Recommendations on Personnel 
Recommendations on Volunteer Leadership 
Recommendations on Public Relations 
Recommendations on Finance 
Priority Schedule 


THE WORKSHOP 

For Exploration: 

1. Interview a successful business executive and learn what methods and 

principles he follows m planning his business. See if any of his tech- 
mques might be applied to recreation planning. 

2. Select a neighborhood and evaluate its resources in terms of the oppor- 

tunities It presents to its inhabitants for meeting their physiolo’LLil 
and psychological needs as defined in this chapter ^ ^ ® 

SnHn representatives of the 

local planning board, mayor, or other government official. 
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4. Round up the opinions of the private and puhlir retreation agency 

executives on u hat they consider to be the "spheres of operation" of 
their agencies. 

5. Organize and conduct a seminar on the relationship of park and rec¬ 

reation planning to total community planning. 

6. Analyze the financial status of local government and determine its ca¬ 

pacity to finance the development of recreation facilities over a 
period of years. 

7. .Survey a neighborhood for population characteristics and relate the 

results to recreation planning. 

8. Study local traffic conditions to learn ways in which they will influence 

the location of new play areas. 

9. Study a municipal land-use map and note areas suitable or unsuitable 

for the installation of recreation facilities. 

10. Observe the traffic flow in a recreation center for several evenings and 
make recommendations for improving it. 


For Flntniing: 

1. Prepare a ten-year recreation plan for a community of 1,5.000 people. 

2. ITepare a list of functions related to recreation planning for a city 

[ilanning commission. 

3. Prepare a barrier map for a community of 25.000 or more people and 

note the delin<|ucn<y and accident factors on the map. 

4. Oompare the boundaries of an elementary or junior high school zone 

with those of natural neighborhoods in the same district. 

5. Set forth prim iples for cooperation betwex-’n the city and housing de- 

\elopers for acquiring and developing recreation plans. 

6. Prepare a list of essential planning factors for areas and facilities which 

might be adopted by an advisor)’ building committee. 

7. List suggestions for minimizing maintenance costs in a recreation 

building or outdoor area. 

8. Prepare a statement on the relationship of facilities layout to prob¬ 

lems of supervision. 

y. Determine the advantages and disadvantages of including revenue- 
producing facilities in nonprofit community recreation buildings. 
10. Outline the variables that will modify the application of national 
facilities standards in any community. 


RKFERENCES 

Four outstanding volumes in the general field of Planning are: 

Arthur B. Gallion. The Urban Pattern (\'an Nostraml). 

Ladialos .Segoe (Editor). Local Planning Administration (International 

City Managers Association). 
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Gerald Bruse (Editor). An Approach to Urban P/annin-' (Princeton 
University Press) and Henry S. Churchill. The Cily Is the People 
(Reynal and Hitchcock). 

Harold Lewis, City Planning—Why and Hoxv (Longmans. Green). 

James Dahir. Communities /or Better Living (Harper’s). 

A booklet of sound information is "Planning for Recreation .Areas and 
Facilities in Small Lowns and Cities," prepared by j. Lee Brown (U.S. 
Government Printing Ollice). 

Complete details are also found in The AVu' Play Areas—Their Design and 
Equipment (Revised) by George D. Butler (Barnes). 

"You and Your Neighborhood." obtainable from Revere Copper and Brass, 
Inc., is a primer on neighborhood planning—leads through operations, 
step by step. 

For a general round-up on planning, see "Planning With You" by the 
Architectural Forum: Health and Welfare Planning (Community Chests 
and Councils of America). 

The Athletic Institute has an excellent treatment of the subject in ".A Guide 
for Planning Facilities for .Athletics, Recreation, Physical and Health 
Education," 

Some playground ecpiipment companies put out helpful material. 

Confer with local architects, city managers, park superintendents and 
others directly concerned with planning. 

I here are hundreds of excellent community recreation studies available. A 
few are listed here: 

"Baltimore County Recreation Survey Report." Baltimore County Board 
of Recreation, Baltimore, Marylantl. 

"Master Plan for Rccreation-Waynesvillc-Hazelwood. North Carolina." 
prepared by the Charles M. Graves Organization, Atlanta, Georgia. 

I anglewood Park—Winston-Salem. North Carolina," prepared by the 
Ellwood Allen Organization—Bennington. Vermont. 

Everybody Plans, a booklet of the Planning Commission of Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

"A Plan for Parks and Recreation for Odessa and Ecta County” prepared 
by Beverly S. Sheffield, Director of Recreation. .Austin, Texas. 
"Recreation-Let’s Plan ^Veber County.” Weber Couniy-Ogden City 
Planning Commissions, Ogden, Utah. 

"The Capital District Recreation Survey of Ottawa. CanatIa"-Ottawa 
Planning Commission. 

■'The Recreational Resources of the United States”-thcir Conservation 

Development and Wise Use-by the National Recreation Association’ 
(Publication No. I), 

"A Water Policy for the American People." The Report of the President’s 
Water Resource Policy Commission (Government Printing Office). 



Legislation and Legal Problems 


Scope of Recreation Legislation 

All local recreation programs, services, and facilities are influ¬ 
enced by local and state laws in one way or another. Those which are 
supported primarily by tax funds are directly authorized and limited 
by law in their actions. But it is not only the public, tax supported 
agency which is affected by the laws of tlie state and the community- 
laws which are directly or indirectly related to recreation. A voluntary 
youth-serving agency, which is established on a nonprofit basis, must 
secure permission to incorporate through the state corporation laws. 
A public motion picture theater has its seating capacity governed by 
law. The films it shows may first have to be approved by a state board 
of review, according to law. The extent to which schools may be made 
available for community recreation purposes is governed by law 
through the state school code. Even a country club cannot ignore the 

loS 
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health and sanitation laws in the operation of its kitchen or swimming 
pool. 

Nor are local and state (including country, district, and regional) 
laws the sole legislation which have a bearing on recreation. There are 
federal laws to be considered where national interests are involved in 
public recreation. Often these laws are related to such matters as 
recreation in the public domain through the national forests, parks 
and monuments, reservations, reservoirs, dams and navigable water¬ 
ways: the propagation and protection of plant and animal life; the 
preservation and conservation of the national resources; the regula¬ 
tion of interstate commerce; the public liealth and safety; interna¬ 
tional travel; public education involving federal funds; the provision 
of recreation for citizens to whom there is a federal obligation (such 
as veterans and military personnel) and to many other phases of 
recreation in which the federal Government has an interest or re¬ 
sponsibility. 

In this chapter, consideration is given mainly to local, state, and 
federal laws as they pertain to recreation with emphasis upon the 
local and state laws as they affect tax supported recreation services. 


Local Recreation Legislation 

The purpose of local recreation legislation is to provide legal 
authorization for the community to furnish recreation services and to 
define the power, duties, functions, and responsibilities of the manag¬ 
ing authority. Local legislation, conforming either to (1) the state en¬ 
abling law, or (2) the local chapter where home rule applies, is a pre¬ 
requisite to establish a public recreation system supported by tax 
funds. If the authority is derived from state enabling laws, local legis¬ 
lation is provitled througli ordinance. Otherwise, it is necessary to 
amend the local charter. With such local legislation, risk of chal¬ 
lenging the authority's powers is reduced to a minimum, and the way 

is cleared for recognition of recreation as a legal function of local 
government. 

More and more municipalities and counties are establishing tax- 
supported recreation systems under the jurisdiction of existing de¬ 
partments of local governments or through the creation of recreation 
boards or commissions. Yet the total present number constitutes only 
a very small percentage of the number of political subdivisions which 
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need and will eventually provide public recreation systems. Every 
time a community decides to start a public program it faces the task 
of legally authorizing the service within its own general govern¬ 
mental limitations. All the work which the local authority undertakes, 
all the services which it provides and all the money it receives and 
spends, must be authorized by the law which brought the managing 
group into existence. Therefore, it is essential that such laws be as 
well written as possible. Each community must make its choice as to 
whether it wants to assign recreation to an existing department or 
whether it prefers a separate recreation commission or board, perhaps 
with representation from other departments. Naturally the ordinance 
adopted or the amendments made in the local charter will be affected 
by this decision. 

There are many aspects of this particular problem but comment 
here is confined to only some of them. The first two concern the 
question of who shall sponsor community recreation services and how 
they shall be financed; the last deals with the content of much of the 
existing local legislation. 

Since recreation, because of its many contributions to the general 
welfare, is really a public service, it seems that government has an in¬ 
escapable thougit not exclusive responsibility to sponsor and finance 
it. This can be accomplished only through a legally established arm of 
government which in the case of the community becomes the local 
managing authority whether it is a recreation board or an organic 
part of another department. In any event, as stated earlier, local legis¬ 
lation is essential. 

It is a mistake to believe that community recreation can be lastingly 
financed through voluntary contributions, fees, and charges alone. It 
is the responsibility of the political subdivision to provide the neces¬ 
sary services, facilities, and tax funds to do the job. Public recreation 
can no more be self-sujjporting than can public education. 1 his does 
not mean, however, that tax funds cannot or should not be supple¬ 
mented with fees, charges, and other revenue. Here again, although 
the local legislation in itself cannot guarantee adecpiaie public funds, 
it is wise to write it in a way which will expedite the How ol income 
Irom a variety of sources. 

As for the content of the many existing local ordinances and charter 
provisions, the same general criticism can be made that is made o 
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State enabling legislation; much of it is too narrow in scope and 
coverage. 

Only a well-informed public that understands and accepts the con¬ 
tribution of recreation to community life can decide to what extent 
public funds should be invested in recreation. Consequently, it is nec¬ 
essary to make sure that community recreation in its modern sense is 
widely understood and aj)preciated. 

Once the idea of public sponsorship is accepted, it is relatively sim¬ 
ple to strengthen the case for adetpiate tax support by pointing out 
the elements of public service in recreation identical or similar to 
those which can be found in other fields ol public service. A few of 
these factors include (1) constituency to be served. (2) physical re¬ 
sources needed, (3) health, educational, and social factors involved, 
and (4) legal authority retjuired. Intelligent analysis of these elements, 
perhaps better than anything else except experience, will demonstrate 
the need for adequate lax support. 

The major purpose of the local recreation law is to define the or- 
gani/ation, powers, duties, and responsibilities of the group selected 
to manage the public recreation system. These laws are enacted by the 
local governing authority such as the mayor and council and usually 
take the form of an ordinance. In all instances, these local laws must 
conform to that which is auihori/ed by the slate laws. I'he local law 
also spells out in detail wliat the state law may have stated only 
generally. For example, the local law will state clearly what public 
body (e.g. recreation board, school board, park board, and the like) 
shall be given the responsibility. Fiscally independent units of govern¬ 
ment, such as park districts, can enact their own local ordinances be¬ 
cause they are municipalities in themselves, so long as their enact¬ 
ments are consistent with state law authorization. It is extremely 
important that local recreation legislation be broad and inclusive 
because of the wide range of recreation and the many resources 
needed to provide recreation for all of the jieople. These laws should 
also clearly fix responsibility for the successful administration of rec¬ 
reation, encourage cooperation in behalf of recreation, encourage 
high standards of personnel and service and include sound, con¬ 
tinuing, and adequate financial support. 

There follows an example of a local recreation law, in this instance, 
an ordinance: 
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Local Recreation Ordinance 


1. Under die provisions of Section-of Clniptcr-of the Gen¬ 
eral Laws of-. there is hereby estahlislied a RECREATION BOARD 

OR COMMISSION. This Board or C^oinmission shall consist of five 
(5)1 persons serving without pay who shall be appointed by the Mayor.2 
The term of office shall be for five (5) years or until their successors are 
appointed and qualified, except that the members of such Board or 
Commission first appointed shall be appointed for such terms that the 
term of one member shall expire annually thereafter. Vacancies in such 
Board or Commission occurring otherwise than by expiration of term 
shall be filled by the Mayor for the unexpired term.^ 

2. The Board or Commission shall be responsible for all policies, 
rules, and regulations relating to the administration of a public recrea¬ 
tion program. 

3. Immediately after the Board's a[)pointmcnt. it shall meet and or¬ 
ganize by electing one of its members President and by installing such 
other officers as may be necessary. 'I he Board or Commission shall have 
the power to adopt bylaws, rules, and regulations for the proper conduct 
of public recreation for the city. 

4. The Recreation Board or Commission shall provide, conduct, and 
supervise public playgrounds, athletic fields, recreation centers, and 
other recreation facilities and activities on any of the properties owned 
or controlled by the city, or on other properties with the consent of the 
owners and authorities thereof. It shall have the power to conduct any 
form of recreation activity that will employ the leisure lime of the peo¬ 
ple in a constructive and wholesome manner. 

5. The Recreation Board or Commission shall have the power to ap¬ 
point a Superintendent or Director who is trained and properly quali¬ 
fied for the work and upon the recommendation of the Superintendent 
or Director such other personnel as may be required. 

6. The Recreation Board or Commission shall submit annually a 
budget to the municipal authorities for their approval. 

7. The Board or Commission may also solicit or receive any 
bequests of money or other personal property, or any donations to be 
applied, principal or income, for either temporary or permanent use for 
playgrounds or other recreational purposes. 

8. I'he Recreation Board or Commission shall make to the munici¬ 
palities full and complete annual and other required reports and shall 
also make reports requested by other agencies. 



1 Membership might vary from five to nine persons. 

2 Or City Manager. . . , 

3 (Note; It is often wise and essential and frequently required by state 
one member of the board or commission be a representative of the school 

and one a member of the city council.) 
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9. Upon recommendation of the Superintendent, the Board or 
Commission shall have authority to levy fees and charges which it deems 
appropriate in providing recreational services or facilities. 

10. The Recreation Board or Commission is authorized to work 
jointly with other municipal departments and/or political subdivisions 
to provide and establish, operate, conduct, and maintain a supervised 
recreation system and to acquire, operate, improve, and maintain prop¬ 
erly, both real and personal, for parks, playgrounds, recreation centers, 
and other recreation facilities and activities. 

11. All ordinances, resolutions, or parts thereof, in conflict with the 
provisions and intent of this Ordinance are hereby repealed. 


Counties and Districts 

Some states have laws which authorize the establishments of public 
recreation services and facilities on a county or district basis. The 
major advantages in such organizations are: 

(1) Services can be provided beyond the highly concentrated popu¬ 

lation areas of the cities into the less sparsely settled sections, 
including the unincorporated areas. 

(2) The tax base for supporting recreation programs and facilities 

can be expanded and expenses for operation more equitably 
and widely shared. 

(3) Service boundries (in districts) can be geared to meet needs 

wherever they exist. 

(4) Financial, property, and other resources can be pooled. 

Examples of county recreation systems can be found in such 
places as Westchester County, New York. Jefferson County, Kentucky, 
and Prince Georges County, Maryland. Examples of county park de¬ 
partments can be found in Essex County, New Jersey, Milwaukee 
County, Wisconsin, and Delaware County, Pennsylvania. There are 
other county recreation departments and county park departments in 
other states. Similarly, park districts, and increasingly, recreation 
districts, are being established. The state which has probably more 
park districts than any other is that of Illinois. 

In Illinois procedure for the establishment of a park district may 
be initiated by a petition signed by at least one hundred legal voters 
in the proposed district. At least twenty days notice must be given of 
the election and a majority of votes cast upon the question results in 
establishment of the district. The park commissioners are elected. 
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The park district may provide recreation programs, concerts, swim¬ 
ming pools, recreation buildings and areas, and other facilities and 
equipment for park and recreation purposes. It may acquire lands 
both within and without the district and lease or sell property not 
suitable for park purposes. AVith a favorable referendum it may levy 
taxes not to exceed one and a half mills per dollar valuation for 
corporate purposes and one-half mill per dollar valuation for a recre¬ 
ation program. It may issue bonds and in districts of over 45,000 
population can do it without reterendum. Its outstanding indebted¬ 
ness is limited to 21/3 per cent of the last assessed valuation. Additional 
territory may be annexed by an established park district, providing no 
tract of land exceeding ten acres is included without the consent of 
the owner and providing the majority of votes both in the territory to 
be annexed and in the annexing district are favorable. 

A trend toward establishing special recreation taxing districts is evi¬ 
dent, particularly on the West Coast. In California, for example, 
such systems have been established by the City and County of Vallejo 
and the Hayward School District. The former serves the City of 
\'allejo and the unincorporated area surrounding the City. The latter 
serves the Caty of Hayward and eleven unincorporated communities. 
In line with the California laws, it is necessary to follow certain 
legal steps to form the Recreation Districts. These include: 

1 . A joint resolution of the governing bodies of the incorporated and 
unincorporated areas creating a consolidated district. 

2. The governing body of the City or County shall fix a lime and place 
for the hearing and determination of the matter and direct its Clerks to 
})ublish a notice (I) once a week jor (2) two successive weeks in a neufs- 
fynper circulated in the territory which it is proposed to organize into a 
district. 

3. 'I he notice referred to in the preceding paragraph shall be as fol¬ 
lows: The notice shall be in large type and shall be headed "Notice of 

the Proposed Formation of-(County or City) Park Recreation 

and Parkway District in-County." The notice shall: 

a. State the name of the proposed district and the name of the county 
or city in which the proposed district is located. 

b. State the fact that the governing body of the city or county has 
fixed the time and place, which shall be stated in the notice for a 
hearing on the matter of the formation of the district. 

t. Describe the territory or specify the exterior boundaries of the ter¬ 
ritory proposed to be organized into a district. 

.\i any time prior to the time fixed for the hearing of the matter, any 
freeholder residing within the proposed district may file with the clerk 
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of its governing body written objections to the fortnaiion of the district. 

At the time and place fixed for the hearing, or at any time to which it 
may be continued, the governing body shall consider all written ob¬ 
jections filed and sliall pass upon them. If the governing body over¬ 
rules the objections, it shall hear person having objtuhou lo the in¬ 
clusion u'ilhin the proposed district of any terriloiy and may exclude 
any territoty which icould not be benefited by inclusion within the 
district. 

At the conclusion of the hearing the governing l)oily may aliandon or 
proceed with the esiablishmeiu of the district. 

•1. If the governing body decided to proceed with the esiablishmem of 
the district, an election shall be called by a resolution in which the gov¬ 
ernin': body shall set fiirth the date of the election, which shall be at least 
twenty days after the adoption of the resolution. The resolution shall 
designate: 

a. One or more precincts within the boundaries of the proposed dis¬ 
trict. 

b. A polling place in each precinct. 

c. The names of the election officers, who shall be one inspector, one 
judge, and one clerk for each precinct. 

In all particulars not recited in the resolution the election shall be 
held as provided by law for holding general elections in the county, 
except that no notice of the election other than by publication of the 
resolution need be given. 

5. The resolution ordering the holding of the election shall, prior to 
the date of the election, be published once a week for two successive 
weeks in a newspaper of general circulation in the proposed district. I he 
notice of election shall contain a description of the district proposed to 
be formed into a park, recreation, and parkway district. 

6 . The ballots used at the election need not contain a description of 

the district but shall contain in substance as follows; “Shall the resolu¬ 
tion of the (governing body of the city or county) of the-day of 

-. 19-. that- {city or county) Park, Recreation and Parkway 

District be established, be ratified?” 

If at the election a majority of the voles cast ratify the establishment of 
the district the governing body shall enter a finding to that effect upon 
its minutes, and thereafter the district is established and organized. 

7. The governing body of a district shall be the governing body of the 
city or county in which the district lies unless the voters of the district 
by majority vote determine to elect their own board of directors. 

The governing body of the city or county within which the district is 
situated may submit to the voters of a district the boundaries of which 
are coincident with those of a whole judicial township either at the 
same election at which the ciuestion of the formation of the district is 
submitted, or at any subse<iuent election, the <iuesiion as to whether the 
district shall be governed by its own board of directors. 
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An election to determine whether the district shall be governed by its 
own board of directors shall be called and conducted in the same manner 
as an election on the formation of the district. 

H a majority of the voters of a district the boundaries of which are 
coincident with those of a judicial township voting on the question vote 
in fas or thereof, the district shall be governed by a board of directors 
chosen as follosvs: 

a. Two directors elected from each precinct. 

b. One director chosen by the elected directors. 

The governing body of the county or city may call a special election at 
which members of the board of directors shall first be elected. Thereafter 
directors shall be elected at the same time and in the same manner.^ 

recreation in the Greater Vallejo Recreation Dis¬ 
trict is the advisory board, the administrative agent of the county 
board of supen isors. The powers and duties of the advisory board are 
to act as managing agent of the board of supervisors, to maintain and 
operate the parks, recreation grounds, parkways, and other recreational 
facilities of the district. It may hire and discharge employees; prescribe 
the duties of the employees: incur expense and make purchases for the 
district: contract for the installation and repair of recreation facilities; 
and recommend to the board of supervisors the purchase of real prop¬ 
erty and its improvement for recreational purposes. The advisor)’ board 
may also maintain and operate recreation facilities belonging to other 
agencies with the latter’s consent. 


State Legislation 

The laws of the state which govern recreation in its many state 
and local settings are usually more varied and more extensive than 
those of the local community. References to recreation are found in 
slate laws which authorize the establishment of local recreation 
systems through enabling or home-rule acts, in those which authorize 
and make clear the establishment and operation of local, district, and 
regional park departments, in state laws concerned with camping, in 
those which govern the use of schools and the use of school facilities 
for recreation purposes, in laws of the state related to the conservation 
of national resources and in the public health and safety, in state 
laws related to the use of fairground facilities, in state legislation for 
the establishment of civic community centers and in countless other 
state laws related to other phases of recreation. 

State recreation laws may be classified as follows: 

J. Laivs which authorize the establishment of local recreation pro- 


■i California Public Resources Code: Sections 5404-5410, inclusive. 
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grams, services and facilities {Enabling Laws). Among the major 
forms of such laws are those which are found in the state park code-’ 
of laws, in the state school code of laws and in the state recreation 
enabling legislation. 

The park code of laws defines how’ park systems may be established, 
their powers, functions and financial authorization, and the like. 
These laws may even authorize a park department to levy and spend 
up to a given amount a special tax for recreation programs, employ 
personnel, and establish and operate facilities for such purposes. 

Similarly the state school laws, as in Wisconsin for example, may 
grant to local boards of education wide powers for the establishment 
and conduct of community recreation programs, including authoriza¬ 
tion for use of the school properties for recreation, and the alloca¬ 
tion and expenditure of funds for recreation, including camping and 
the employment of recreation personnel. 

Perhaps the most important, and certainly the most widely ap¬ 
plicable, of all state laws which authorize community recreation oper¬ 
ations is that of the state recreation enabling legislation. These en¬ 
abling laws give to the political subdivisions (communities), in a 
single act, general powers to conduct recreation programs under any 
form of organization of local government, thereby making it easier 
for communities to establish and operate recreation systems in ac¬ 
cordance with their own desires and needs. If it were not for ilie en¬ 
abling act, the state legislature would have to pass a law each time a 
community wanted to establish a recreation system. The enabling 
legislation gives blanket approval to the community's desire to estab¬ 
lish recreation services, even though the enabling law does set forth 
the general framework within which local action may be taken. The 
state enabling law provides the broad, statutory base, the legal powers 
to spend public funds for recreation and the authority to take the 
necessary action. Such laws are always “permissive.” They are not 

mandatory. The community is not required to establish a recreation 
system. 

Forty-five states have enabling legislation for recreation. Arizona, 


ft Codifying IS the system or code which unifies the various laws related to a given 
held such as parks, schools, taxation, and the like. Codifying eliminates obilete 
laws, attempts to eliminate duplications found in different pfaccs of existing laws 
and attempts to rewnte parts of laws. It is a way of providing legal changes a^s they 

ing "/7ont“ ‘‘ existing^v withf^t chang 
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Missouri, and Nevada do not. But at least two of those states have such 
legislation jiending. There is still room, howeser, for improving the 
state recreation enabling laws which do exist. Much present enabling 
recreation is still too narrow in its coverage. 

Some laws enable recreation commissions to establish, organize, 
and conduct recreation programs and facilities separately, but do not 
provide the means for these groups to work jointly and cooperatively. 
Others permit collective action among municipal departments but 
neglect to include provision for political subdivisions to pool their 
resources. The need for cooperation of this kind becomes pronounced 
in smaller communities which can provide public recreation only if 
they are able to get together with one or more towns in making joint 
provision. Furthermore, public recreation systems should be based 
on neighborhood needs, and in many places neighborhood recreation 
factors no longer follow corporate lines. Still other enabling laws omit 
permission for local recreation departments to operate facilities out¬ 
side tlie geographical limits of the municipality. These are but a few 
of the situations which need to be changed by revising existing legis¬ 
lations and by making new legislation inclusive. State recreation en¬ 
abling laws, broad in scope and uniform in content, can do much to 
promote public recreation. 

The broad and liberal state recreation enabling law offers an excel¬ 
lent primary vehicle to clear the way for community recreation. Such 
legislation must, of course, be in line with the basic laws and consti¬ 
tution of a given state and must conform to state requirements and 
]>ractices. 

Features oj a State Recreation Enabling Act 

Because of the variables involved, there follows a list of the ele¬ 
ments which should be included in state recreation enabling legisla¬ 
tion rather than a model or proposed law. 

General Policy 

Preceding the specific provisions of the law, there should be a 
Declaration of State Folicy regarding recreation, as a guide to the 
interpretation and application of the law. This policy might be set 
forth as follows: 
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The lack of adequate recreation programs and facilities is a menace 
to the morals, happiness, and welfare of the people of this Slate in time 
of peace as well as in time of war. Making available recreation oppor¬ 
tunities for citizens of all ages is a subject of general interest and con¬ 
cern. and a function requiring appropriate action by the governing 
bodies of the several political subdivisions of the State. 1 he legislature, 
therefore, declares that in its considered judgment the public good and 
the general welfare of the citizens of this State require an adequate 
recreation program and that the creation, establishment, and operation 
of a recreation system is a governmental function and a legitimate neces¬ 
sary public expense. 


A comprehensive state recreation enabling act should; 

• Authori/e the governing authority to designate park 01 scliool 
boards, commissions, or departments, any other municipal depart¬ 
ment, or a special recreation commission as the managing authority 
for recreation. 

• Specify that the managing authority is authori/ed to work 
jointly with other municipal departments and/or political subdivi¬ 
sions to provide and establish, operate, conduct, and maintain a super¬ 
vised recreation system and to acquire, operate, improve, and main¬ 
tain property, both real and personal, for parks, playgrounds, 
recreation centers, and other recreation facilities and activities. 

• Authorize the managing body to etpiip, operate, and maintain 
recreation facilities including grounds and buildings lor all types ot 
recreation activities for all the people of the community; and to em¬ 
ploy personnel for these purposes as the managing authority may 
deem proper. 

• Permit the recreation authority to purchase ami acquire lands, 
buildings, or other properties for recreation by gift, bequest, dona¬ 
tion, purchase, condemnations, or transfer within or without the 
boundaries of the local government unit, and to expend current funds 
and/or to issue bonds for same. 

• Permit the recreation authority to use the facilities of other de¬ 
partments (including schools) with the approval of such departments 
and to conduct activities on private property upon appropriate agree¬ 
ments with the owner. 

• Authori/e the managing authority to acquire and use recreation 
facilities outside the corporate limits of the municipality. 

• Authorize the managing authority to receive any grant or devise 
of real estate or any gift or bequest of money, or other personal prop- 
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erties and apply principal or income of donations either temporarily 
or permanently for recreation purposes, with the proviso that the ap¬ 
proval of the governing body of the municipality be secured where 
such loan or gift would subject the municipality as a whole to addi¬ 
tional expense. 

• Designate the method of appointment, the number of officers, 
the term of office, and the manner of filling vacancies. 

• Permit local referenda and special taxes in those communities 
within the state where local leadership considers them essential and 
advisable. 

Although there is a difference of opinion it may be wise to include: 

• Authority for the local governing body to conduct a referendum 
vote at a regular or general election, upon petition of a stated number 
of qualified or registered voters that a proposition be submitted call¬ 
ing for the establishment and conduct of a recreation program and 
the levying of a stated millage tax. 

• Authority to require a special tax levy for the establishment and 
maintenance of a recreation program upon the adoption of a referen¬ 
dum proposal by a majority vote of those voting on the proposition. 

• Authority for the local governing body to appropriate addi¬ 
tional general tax funds if the governing body considers this necessary 
and desirable. 

2. Laws which authorize state agencies and departments to provide 
services and sometimes operate programs and facilities for the people 
of the state {Service laios). In contrast to state enabling legislation 
which authorizes the community to provide recreation progiams, the 
state recreation service laws authorize some agency or agencies of state 
government itself to engage in recreation. These laws may also au¬ 
thorize an existing bureau, department or agency of the state to pro¬ 
vide and operate recreation facilities and programs even though their 
primary functions may be something other than recreation. For ex¬ 
ample, a state park department, through these laws may be given au¬ 
thority and funds to operate a network of state parks, including in 
them many kinds of outdoor recreation facilities and services such as 
can be given by naturalists, park planners, and the like. Comparable 
laws might enable state welfare departments to provide recreation 
in state institutions such as state hospitals and reformatories; state 
highway commissions to establish roadside picnic areas, state boar s 
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of education to assist local school boards in developing recreation pro¬ 
grams for the school population; and state youth commissions to em¬ 
ploy recreation consultants to help local youth recreation services or 
give financial assistance to the political subdivisions for recreation. 

More recently, however, the tenn, state recreation services legisla¬ 
tion, has been applied to agencies created in state government whicli 
have recreation as their primary responsibility and which work 
with the communities in helping the latter develop and improve their 
own recreation programs. These are known as state recreation com¬ 
missions and boards and are structurally independent of other state 
agencies and departments. 

The major purpose of state advisory recreation services legislation 
is to provide a legally established state recreation commission, boartl. 
or department to assist the political subdivisions of the state and non¬ 
governmental organizations in the promotion, organization, and de¬ 
velopment of community recreation systems. An organization may be 
created for this purpose or the authority may be invested in an exist¬ 
ing agency of the state. 

Many communities have the desire, the interest, and the willingness 
to assume their responsibilities for meeting the recreational needs of 
the people. What they need and seek is technical consultative service 
on how to provide recreation effectively. They lack the knowledge, 
not the enthusiasm and concern. They seek assistance in evaluating 
their needs, organizing their systems, developing broad programs, 
raising funds, training workers, planning facilities. They want to ex¬ 
change ideas and experience, to find successful ways of coordinating 
action and planning among the agencies within the community. They 
want guidance on legislative matters and help in promoting stand¬ 
ards. They need a major resource within the state to help them to 
help themselves. Although progress is being made, only a few of the 
states now have officially constituted bodies which can give unquali¬ 
fied attention to these major and complex problems of recreation in 
the communities. In the absence of permanent state recreation serv ices 
to assist the communities, the progress of recreation is retarded at a 
lime when citizen interest is at an all-time high. 

Of course, the solutions to this problem are many and varied The 
public must have an even greater understanding of the values of rec- 
reatton and its relationship to tlie general welfare of society than is 
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tlie case, tnabling laws will liave to be liberalized, making it 
easier for the towns to exercise their proper functions and responsi¬ 
bilities. Recreation budgets need to be increased. Facilities must be 
made more useful. In many places programs and services must be 
in<ule more broad anti inclusive. There is great need for more and 
more trained workers. Plans must be projected and related to compre- 
hensive community planning. 

The establishment of permanent state advisory recreation services 
tlirough legislative enactment will bring more recreation to more 
(ommunities and will contribute to a degree in solving some of the 
otlier jjioblems. 7 hat this is fact and not conjecture has been demon¬ 
strated by the progress made in North Carolina since the State Rec¬ 
reation Commission was established there. 


State Advisory Recreation Seivice Acts 

Experience from the standpoint of time is so limited, the variables 
so great, and the precedents so few that no attempt is made here to 
present a model “State Advisory Recreation Service Act.” There fol¬ 
lows, however, “An .\ct to Create a State Recreation Commission in 
North Carolina” which is now in force and which is extensive and 
detailed in content. 


Section I. Recreation Commission.—There is hereby created an 
agency to be known as the North Carolina Recreation Commission. 

SectioJt 2. Definitions. 

(1) RECREA'I'ION. for the purposes of this Act, is defined to mean 
those activities which are diversionary in character and which aid in 
promoting entertainment, pleasure, relaxation, instruction, and other 
physical, mental, anti cultural developments, and experiences of a 
leisure-time nature. 

(2) COMMIS.SION means the North Carolina Recreation Commis¬ 


sion. 

(3) COMMI r i EE means the Advisory Recreation Committee. 
Section 3. Membership of Recreation Commission: term. 

(1) The Recreation Commission shall consist of seven members, ap- 
jjointed by the Governor, and the Governor, the Superintentlent of Pub¬ 
lic Instruction, the Commissioner of Public Welfare, and the Director 
of the Department of Consers’ation and Development as members ex- 

ofHcio. 
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(2) In making appointments to the commission, the Governor shall 
choose persons, insofar as possible, who understand the reireational 
interests of rural areas, municipalities, private membership groups, and 
commercial enterprises. The commission shall elect, with the approval 
of the Governor, one member to act as chairman. .\t least one mem¬ 
ber of the commission shall be a woman, and at least one member shall 
be a Negro. .\ majority of the commission shall constitute a (|Uorum. 
but only when at least four of the appointed members are present. 

(3) For the initial tenn of the appointed members of the commis¬ 
sion, one shall be apj>ointed for a term of one year, one for a term of 
two years, one for a term of three years, one for a term of four years, 
one for a term of five years, and two for a term of six years; and (here¬ 
after. the successor of each member shall be appointed for a term of 
four years and until his successor is appointed and cpialified. 

{4) .\ny appointed member of the commission may be removed by 
the Governor. 

(5) Vacancies in the commission shall be filled bv (he Governor for 
the unexpired term. 

(6) The commmision shall meet (|uarterly in |anuary. April, July, 
and October, on a date to be fixed by the chairman. The commission 
may be convoked at such other times as the Governor or chairman may 
deem necessary. 

(7) Members of the commission shall receive reasonable travel and 
maintenance expenses while attending meetings, but they shall not be 
reimbursed for travel and maintenance expenses for longer than hmr 
days for any one meeting. 

Seclion •/. Duties of the Commission.-Ii shall be the duty of the com¬ 
mission: 

(1) To study and appraise recreational needs of the State and to as¬ 
semble and disseminate information relative to recreation. 

(2) To cooperate in the promotion and organization of local recrea¬ 
tion systems for counties, municipalities, townships, and other political 
subdivisions of the State, and to aid them in designing and laying out 
recreation areas and facilities, and to advise them in the planning and 
financing of recreation programs. 

(3) 1 o aid in recruiting, training, and placing recreation workers, and 
promote recreation institutes and conferences. 

(4) To establish and promote recreation standards. 

(5) To cooperate with State and Federal Agencies, the Recreation 
Advisory Committee, private membership groups, and with coinmer. 
cial recreational interests, in the promotion of recreational opporttini- 

(6) To submit a biennial report of its activities to the Governor 

auSorirri’' commission is hereby 
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(1) To make rules and regulations for the proper administration of 
its duties. 

(2) To accept any grant of funds made by the United States, or any 
agency thereof, for the purpose of carry ing out any of its functions. 

(3) To accept gifts, bequests, devises, and endowments. The funds, 
if given as an endowment, shall be invested in such securities as desig¬ 
nated by the donor, or. if there is no designation, in those in which the 
State Sinking Fund may be invested. .All such gifts, bequests, devises, 
and all proceeds from such invested endowments shall be used for car¬ 
rying out the purpose for which they are made. 

(4) To administer all funds available to the commission. 

(.5) I'o act jointly, when advisable, with any other State agency, in¬ 
stitution, department, board, or commission in order to carry out the 
recreation commission’s objectives and responsibilities. No activity of 
the commission, however, shall be allowed to interfere with the work of 
any other State agency. 

(6) To employ, with the approval of the Governor, an executive 
director and. upon the recommendation of the executive director, such 
other persons as may be needed to carry out the provisions of this Act. 
The executive director shall act as secrelar)’ to the commission. 

Section 6. .Advisory Committee.—Tlie Governor shall name a Recrea¬ 
tion Advisory Committee consisting of thirty members who shall 
serse for a term of two years. The Governor shall name one member to 
act as a chairman of the committee. Vacancies occurring on the commit¬ 
tee shall be filled by the Governor for the unexpired term. 

Members of the committee shall represent, insofar as feasible, all 
groups and phases of beneficial recreation in the State. 

The committee shall meet once a year with the Recreation Commis¬ 
sion at a time and place to be fixed by the Governor, Members 
of the committee shall serve without compensation. 

The committee shall act in an advisory capacity to the Recreation 
Commission, discuss recreational needs of the State, exchange 
ideas, and make to the commission recommendations for the ad¬ 
vancement of recreational opportunities. 

Section 7. There is hereby appropriated for the purposes of this bill 

the sum of-dollars (-) for each year of the biennium one 

thousand nine hundred and forty-five—forty-seven out of the General 
Fund of the State. 

Section 8. If any provision of this Act, or the application thereof, is 
held invalid, such invalidity shall not affect other provisions or applica¬ 
tions of this .Act. and to this end the provisions of this Act are declared 

to be severable. 

Section 9. This Act shall be in full forte and effect from and after us 

ratification. r j i • u 

In the General Assembly, read three times and ratified this, the lytn 

day of March, 1945. 
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Essentials of Legislation Establishing State Recreation 
Sei-vices 


A Slate recreation system should have power and authority to: 

1. Receive and administer funds (permissive legislation to receive 
and administer federal as well as state recreation funds might be in¬ 
cluded). 

2. Employ recreation personnel as may be necessary’ to conduct the 
affairs of the state system. 

3. Receive donations, gifts, etc., from persons, corporations, or or¬ 
ganizations. 

4. Assemble and disseminate information relative to public recrea¬ 
tion matters. 

5. Furnish field and technical service on recreation matters. (This 
includes studying and appraising recreation needs; promoting and or¬ 
ganizing local recreation systems: developing programs and services: 
designing and laying out recreation areas and facilities: recruiting, 
training, and placing recreation workers: promoting institutes and 
conferences; devising methods of financing programs; developing lo¬ 
cal legislation: interpreting and developing plans.) 

6 . Establish and promote recreation standards. 

7. Cooperate with private, nonprofit organizations for the promo¬ 
tion of recreation. 

8 . Cooperate with commercial recreation interests in the promo¬ 
tion of commercial recreation opportunities. 

The legislation creating the state system should also: (I) define 
what unit or bureaus shall constitute the state department: (2) define 
the powers and duties of the director: (3) provide protection of state 
recreation funds from legislative diversion; (-1) if the department is 
headed by a board, define the make-up and representation of tlie 
members; how and for what term members should be appointed- re¬ 
sponsibilities and functions of board; compensation or travel allow¬ 
ances, if any; (5) define powers for joint action with other state de- 
parimenis. 


In preparing state legislation it is important to (1) frame the law 
m keeping with the past state practices and techniques: (2) coordi- 
nate It with all related laws in the state; (3) define and declare the 
state s responsibility for it; (4) make the law clear, simple, and not 
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mixed with other issues, such as the acquisition of state lands for rec¬ 
reation purposes or other similar functions. 

3. Laws xvhich ore enacted for the purpose of regulating, cojitrolling, 
licensing, censoring, or supennsing recreation activity in the best in¬ 
to esf of the public s health, safety, and xoelfare {^Regulatcny laws). 
Regulatory laws which are related to recreation in one way or an¬ 
other are many. A large share of them are tied into the recreation in- 
teiestb of the commerce and business world but there are also regula¬ 
tory laws which are aimed at the public generally. The intention of all 
legidatory laws is to protect the interests of the public and society. 
I hose laws which regidate commercial recreation are also a means of 
bringing revenue to government—in the form of license lees although 
re\ enue is not their major purpose. Among the examples ol regulatory 
latvs are those tvhich govern the game and fish limits of hunters and 
fishermen, the fire jjrotection of the national resources, the length of 
racing seasons, the sanitary, health, and salety precautions in centers 
attended by the public, the censorship of public films, the size and 
speed ol motor propelled boats, the misuse of public recreation 
properties, and hundreds of other matters affecting recreation. 

t. Laws enacted by the state which authorize the expenditure of 
funds, or action, for projects of interest only to a given locality and 
for lohich general approval for all communities is neither requested 
nor required. (Special project laxes.) There are always instances in 
which a particular community desires to take some kind of special 
action to meet a recreation need of interest to only that community. If 
there are no existing state laws to govern the situation, and state 
approval is required, the community requests the state legislature to 
pass a law to meet this singular need. For example, a community may 
wish to use a water shed property to establish a camp, develop a por¬ 
tion of land at an airport for recreation, or get the state to develop the 
community’s harbor facilities—these and many other special requests 
would involve only the community making the request, thus calling 
for a special law authorizing the specific action. 

Federal Legislation 

President Eisenhower has slated: 

The Federal Government has a responsibility to manage wisely those 
public lands and forests under its jurisdiction necessary in the interest 
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of the public as a whole. Important values exist in these lands for forest 
and mineral products, j'ra/ing. fish and wildlife, and for rectration . . . 

In the utili7atioii of these lands, the people are entitled to expect that 
their timber, minerals, streams and water supply, wildlife and reert'a- 
lionol values should be safeguarded, improved and made available not 
only for this but for future generations. 

The laws related to the operation of these natural resources should 
be understood and recognized. There are specific federal laws relating 
to all aspects of the public domain, to the use of the forests for camp¬ 
ing, hunting, fishing, trailing, and the like, to the use of parks and 
monument areas, and to procedure whereby new resources are made 
available for the people. 

The federal government is also concerned with laws regulating in¬ 
terstate commerce in recreation as applied to traveling shows, circuses, 
and theatrical productions. The regulation of television, radio, and 
other media of communication and transportation with inter-state 
implications is largely a prerogative of the federal government. 

Local agencies are interested in federal laws applied to recreation 
programs within the branches of the Department of Defense where 
military units are stationed in or adjacent to the local community. 
This IS also true as applied to programs of other federal agencies such 
as the National Housing Authority, the Veterans Administration, the 
Army Corps of Engineers, the Department of Health, Education, ami 
Welfare and others. 

The Federal Inter-Agency Committee on Recreation has recom¬ 
mended a general policy of the federal government relative to public 
recreation which is related to federal legislation in many ways. This 
statement sets forth a clear concept of the place of the federal govern¬ 
ment in accepting its responsibility to recreation: 


A Recommended General Policy of the Federal Government 

Relative to Public Recreation 

1. The United States Government recognizes that: 

(a) Recreation is a human need which is essential at all times to the 
well-being of people, and that the national welfare is promoted by pro- 
vuling opportunities for wholesome and adequate recreation R^rea- 
iion activities are highly personalized and varied. The provision of 

‘“"kp requires nationa*!. state, and 
local effort* both public and private. 

(b) More recreation facilities and services are needed today tinn 
ever before due to the continued growth and urbanization of the^popu- 
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lation, increase in amount of leisure time, improved transportation, 
higher standanls of living, greater appreciation of the values of recrea* 
tion, and inadequacy of present facilities. Opportunities for participa¬ 
tion in certain forms of outdoor recreation, such as enjoyment of 
superlative scenery- and the great places of history, camping, picnick¬ 
ing, water and winter sports, hiking, mountain climbing, wilderness 
travel. Imnting and fishing, will become more and more limited as our 
population grows, unless the limited supply of land and water areas and 
cultural resources suitable for recreation are consersed, and unless 
damages to creation values inherent therein are prevented and re¬ 
paired. 

(c) It is the responsibility of communities to provide recreation areas, 
facilities and services to the people within their political boundaries 
through private and public agencies. The state governments have the 
responsibility to assist the communities by enacting adequate enabling 
laws, by providing advisory and information services and by providing 
such complementary recreation areas, facilities and services throughout 
the state as may be needed. It is the responsibility of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment to develop, and to arrange for others to develop, the recreation 
resources on the Federally-owned lands, and to complement state and 
local programs in full cooperation with the states and their political 
subdivisions, without assuming responsibilities that properly rest with 
the states and their political subdivisions. 

2. Therefore, it shall be the policy of the Federal Government to pro¬ 
mote and to facilitate the development of adequate and coordinated 
recreation facilities and sers’ices throughout the nation, and for this 
purpose the Federal Government shall: 

(a) Recognize and appraise the recreation potentialities on all Fed¬ 
erally-owned lands, water areas, and facilities; and, consistent with the 
fullest national interests, conserve and make provisions for adequate 
and appropriate facilities for the use of those resources for public 
recreation. 

(b) Set aside or acquire lands needed for public park and recreation 
purposes, and administer and use them for such purposes, in accord¬ 
ance with the basic legislation covering their acquisition and use. 

(c) Permit and encourage the states, their political subdivisions and 
others, to construct and operate recreation facilities and programs on 
Federal Government land when it is in the public interest to do so, 
taking into account the long-range recreation plans of the states. 

(d) Work with the states and territories on request, and with their 
political subdivisions with the consent of the states, in planning 
sound, long-range programs and services for state and local areas to die 
end that the total recreation provisions by all levels of government shall 
be cooperatively planned. 

(e) Encourage national, state and local leadership, both public and 
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private, to develop recreation facilities and services adequate to meet 
the needs and desires of the people. 

(f) Provide technical leadership and guidance in the planning and 
development of recreation facilities and services including the collec¬ 
tion and dissemination of necessary and desirable data, pertinent to 
such planning and development through Federal agencies concerned 
with recreation. 

(g) Develop and maintain in cooperation with state and local gov¬ 
ernmental agencies and private interests a national recreation plan 
whicli will sei^’e as a guide to public and private agencies in integrating 
their activities into the over-all recreation needs of the country. 


Other Legal Considerations 

Liability 

The laws of the state, particularly those which are related to recrea¬ 
tion and government generally, become significant in relation to the 
protection and safety of children and adults and in the protection of 
property rights. It is not only a matter of laws, but also the court's in¬ 
terpretation of them. If someone is injured while engaging in public 
recreation or while attending a recreation center, if property rights 
are infringed upon, who is responsible, who must pay, what party, if 
any, is liable? Liability is an obligation of payment. 

The question of responsibility and obligation is important to the 
injured party for obvious reasons. It is also important to those re¬ 
sponsible for public recreation services for it may divert funds origi¬ 
nally intended for public services through the payment of claims and 
insurance premiums, may make it more difficult to get citizens to 
serve the program in a lay capacity and to secure the services of pro¬ 
fessional personnel, or may impede the borrowing powers of the 
agency and result in many other problems. 

In a large sense, the question of liability or non liability of govern¬ 
mental agencies is centered on the doctrine of governmental im- 
muniiy which goes back to the early courts of England and the politi¬ 
cal theory that “The King can do no wrong." And while the state and 
federal governments cannot be sued without their consent, there is 
no uniformity of application of the “governmental immunity" idea 
to local government. In some states-California. Illinois, Massachu¬ 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Washington. Wisconsin and others for 
example-the courts have generally interpreted municipal recreation 
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to be a governmenittl function. In states such as Indiana, New York, 
Ohio. Pennsylvania, Texas and others the courts have Jield it to be a 
proprietary function. In still other states there is not sufficient evi¬ 
dence to justify a classification one way or another. 

If the function is interpreted by the courts as the municipality 
being an agent of the state for governmental purposes, with all of the 
people benefitting from the function, it is considered govermnental 
If, however, tlie function is looked upon by the courts as one in which 
tlie municipality acts as an organization to care only for local needs in 
a private kind ol capacity, it is called proprietary. It is important to 
remember that the outcome of a court case anywhere hinges heavily 
upon the circumstances and conditions surrounding it—there is no 
ironclad certainty of the outcome. But generally speaking, the mu¬ 
nicipality appears to run less of a liability risk in tliose states where 
the courts ol the state have consistently held recreation to be a gov¬ 
ernmental function. 

Liability arises out of so-called tortious acts. A tort is a legal wrong. 
It is failing to do something or doing something w'hich results in in¬ 
jury to jjerson or property. If the action is unlawful or intended to do 
harm, if a specific legal duty is not performed and even if the action 
was unintentional but could have been prevented, a tort is present. 
Liability suits are involved in negligence and nuisance. Negligence 
is the violation of an absolute duty, or failure to take into considera¬ 
tion the interests of others and resulting in injury; and nuisance is a 
violation of duty, a failure to use the degree of care required; it may 
offend the senses, violate decency, or obstruct the use of property. 

In those states where the courts have interpreted recreation as a 
governmental function, the liability risk tends to increase under sev¬ 
eral conditions: 

1. If the municipality is proven to be grossly negligent. 

2. If more than a nominal charge has been made for the service. 

3. If the municipality carries insurance for the purpose, courts in 
some of these states have held the municipality liable up to the ex¬ 
tent of its insurance. (In fact, there is a question in some states [gov¬ 
ernmental function states] about the legality of public recreation de¬ 
partments carrying insurance on the basis that to do so is to divert 
public funds originally intended for other purjjoses). 

It is important that those engaged in recreation—boards, commis¬ 
sions, administrators, and staff personnel be well acquainted with the 
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laws and court decisions of the state which are related to questions of 
liability and that all precautions be taken to protect both the public 
and the recreation service. Information should be secured on whether 
or not the courts hold recreation to be a governmental or proprietary 
function, whether the safe place act of the stale applies to the local 
recreation situation, what is the situation as matters of negligence and 
charges enter the picture, and what is the extent of liability on the 
part of the individual employee. It is also of paramount importance 
for the recreation agency to create and maintain safe conditions, to 
concern itself with a large degree and high type of supervision and 
to plan recreation programs, services aiul facilities which are least 
conducive to injury to persons anti tlamage to property. 

Insurance 

Closely related to matters of liability is the ({uestion of insurance. In 
recent years there seems to have been a lemlency on the part of public 
recreation agencies, particularly in slates where the courts have said 
that public recreation was a proprielary function, to tarry liability in¬ 
surance. In these states such action appears wise. Such insurance 
should be of a comprehensive nature and give coverage to the total 
recreation program regardless of where it is conducted, both on and 
off the properly of the agency. Teams enroute to other locales and 
participants using facilities not owned by the recreation department 
should be covered. Even though a board of education may have its 
own properties covered by insurance, it is necessary for the recreation 
system to be covered while its program is in operation on school 
property because the recreation agency in this case is a tenant of the 
schools. If the recreation department carries the liability insurance it 
is not usually necessary for the employee also to carry insurance be¬ 
cause fie is considered to be an agent of the municipality. Judgments 
brought as a result of an injury caused through negligence are in 
most cases brought against the municipality. 

Where there is no negligence on the part of the recreation agency, 
no liability need be assumed. Therefore, it would seem unnecessary' 
for recreation departments to stand the expense of carrying the medi¬ 
cal paymerits type oi insurance. This is insurance to cover the cost of 
medical and hospital bills for persons who are injured. It is not lia¬ 
bility insurance. What is more, premiums on such insurance are rela- 
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lively high and would impose a heavy financial burden on recreation 
agencies. If such insurance is desired by the participants, it should be 
written as a group insurance policy with the individuals responsible 
for payments. These group insurance plans run for stated periods, 
are usually for a specific activity such as baseball, provide up to a 
maximum amount for medical expenses for each injury, define the 
specific age brackets to which the policy applies, are comprehensive 
in coverage from the standpoint of taking care of practice sessions, 
games and travel, and sometimes include a previously agreed upon 
deductible amount. 

Contractual Actions 

A contract is a legal agreement or covenant between two or more 

persons or groups in which each party binds himself to do or forbear 

some act and in which each party acquires a right to what the other 
promises. 

Public recreation agencies enter into contractual arrangements 
where such action is consistent with the state and local laws under 
which they operate. Contracts are sometimes made in the employment 
of personnel, in the construction and sometimes the maintenance of 
facilities and for other special purposes. There are instances of sub¬ 
urban communities contracting with metropolitan recreation depart¬ 
ments to provide recreation programs in the bordering towns. Or, a 
public recreation department may contract with another public body 
to obtain the use of the latter’s facilities. There is almost no end to 
the kinds of contracts which can be negotiated to help meet recreation 
needs. Contractual actions are advantageous when through them 
economies can be effected or services improved. 

THE WORKSHOP 

For Exploration: 

1. Examine several existing recreation ordinances to see whether ade- 

(juate provision is made for (a) hiring only well-qualified personnel 
and (b) providing recreation activities near die homes of the peo¬ 
ple. 

2. Compare the contents of the state recreation enabling acts of Ohio, 

Michigan. New York, California. Illinois, and Georgia. 

3. Determine the extent to which municipalities and/or counties may 

cooperate under existing recreation legislation in your state. 
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4. Discover what provisions are made in the existing state recreation laws 

to permit referenda, special lax levies, and bond issues. 

5. Examine the statutes of your state education, conservation, park, 

health, welfare, and planning departments to discover what author¬ 
ity, if any, exists to provide slate advisory recreation services to 
communities. 

6. Learn what precedents there are in your state for administering 

public ser\’ices under the jurisdiction of independent boards and 
commissions. 

7. Discover what legal steps are necessary in your state and county to 

establish a county system or special recreation taxing district. 

8. Review the recreation court cases in vour state to find out whether 

recreation is considered a governmental or proprietary function. 

9. Examine those sections of a city charter which provide for recreation. 

Compare it with an ordinance authorizing the services in another 
community. 

10. Explore insurance coverage plans carried by public recreation 
agencies. 


For Planning: 

1. Draft a recreation ordinance providing for recreation in a com¬ 

munity of 10,000 people, 

2. Draft a charter amendment providing for reaeation in a community 

of 150,000 people. 

3. Prepare local legislation authorizing the creation of a special recrea¬ 

tion taxing district. 

4. Prepare a model recreation enabling act. 

5. List the types of recreation projects which might call for cooperation 

among local school, park, and recreation departments and which 
would call for legal authorization. 

6. Set forth the reasons why recreation should be considered a govern¬ 

mental rather than a proprietary function by the courts. 

7. Draft an act providing for recreation sers'ices in your state or an ad¬ 

joining state. 

8. Draft sample legislation providing for state recreation grants-in-aid to 

the communities. 

9. Prepare a list of functions of a citizens' advisory committee to a state 

recreation commission. 

10. Outline the effects of limited or restrictive state recreation legislation. 


REFERENCES 


Write to local recreation departments for sample ordinances of all types 
VVrite to the offices of the attorneys general of the several states for copies 
of state recreation enabling legislation and to the North Carolina 
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tion Commission, for a copy of the Act Creating the North Carolina Recrea¬ 
tion Commission, and the California Recreation Commission, for copies of 
statutes establishing the agencies. 

Recreation in California—Comj>ilation of Laws Relating to Recreation 
Publication No. 2 of the California Recreation Commission and Recreation 
Laws of North Carolina, Publication No. 14 of the North Carolina Recrea¬ 
tion Commission are two excellent examples of codification of laws relating 
to recreation. For information on park laws, secure The Park District Code, 
Series XI No. R-1, Bureau of Community Planning, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 

Liability in Public Recreation by D. B. Dyer and J. G. Lichtig and pub¬ 
lished by C. C. Nelson Publishing Company, deals exclusively and fully 
with all aspects of the legal problem of liability. 

For complete legislative details, state by state, see Digest of Laws Re¬ 
lating to Local Parks and Recreation, National Park Service, U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior (Government Printing Office). Study also Is Park and 
Recreation Service a Governmental or Proprietary Fttnction of Municipal 
Government?, Arthur ^Villiams (National Recreation Association). 

Review court decisions on cases related to public recreation, or allied 
facilities and services as they involve questions of liability. 

Make a complete check of all laws on recreation within the local unit of 
government referring to public, private and commercial operations. 




Public Relations 


Iiiierpreiing, publicizing, and selling community recreation, al¬ 
though of vital importance, are frequently its most neglected phase. It 
is one thing to perform creditable service in recreation, but quite an¬ 
other to report and interpret it intelligently and secure its wide pub¬ 
lic acceptance. Private industry has long since found it proHtable to 
advertise. Any public service which is to endure and bring a high re¬ 
turn to the community must likewise provide the means for creating 
and sustaining public interest and thereby public support. 

To insure thorough understanding of this discussion, definitions ol 
certain terms commonly used in die field, as presented by the National 
Social Work Publicity Council, are given: 

Public relations-^ppUes basically to the creation of goodwill at 
every point of contact between the agency and the public. 


>35 
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Publicily—ihe process of telling the story. 

Publicinformation—commonly used to describe governmental pub¬ 
lic relations service. 

/n/erpre/fl/io/i—explanation in terms which the public under¬ 
stands. 

Because public relations are the creation and sustaining of public 
goodwill, the scope and range of them are endless. Public relations are 
far more than the competent use of mass communications. The man¬ 
ner in which telephones are answered, the speed with which cor¬ 
respondence is answered, the way in which complaints are handled, 
the discretion with which disciplinary matters are covered, the con¬ 
duct, manners, and behavior of employees both on and off the job, the 
way employees are hired and dismissed are all phases of public rela¬ 
tions along with many other considerations. 


Objectives 

It is not practicable to include a total list of the objectives of recrea¬ 
tion public relations, but included among them are: 

1. To have the public thoroughly understand the purposes, aims, 
values, and services of the agency or department. 

2. To mold and arouse public opinion in favor of the program and 
build general goodwill. 

3. To provide a means for reporting on the stewardship of funds. 

4. To enlist participation, attendance, and interest, and secure 
maximum use of facilities and services. 

5. To counteract false impressions and correct misunderstandings. 

6. To keep the public conscious of the organization’s continued 
willingness to serve. 

7. To popularize self-supporting or partially self-supporting activi¬ 
ties. 

8. To condition the public to changes in policies, rules, regulations, 
methods of operation, and plans. 

9. To achieve greater financial support through legislative changes. 

10. To appeal for support and help on special projects. 

11. To report e\ents which have taken place, or which are planned 

for the future. 

12. To assist in correlating community forces for organized recrea¬ 
tion. 
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13. To develop an interchange of techniques and methods used by 
various communities, and an honest estimate of current local prac¬ 
tices. 

14. To guide community clubs and organizations in the adoption 
of projects related to recreation. 

15. To help place emphasis on program planning, content, and 
procedure in community recreation. 

Prerequisites 

To hold to the purposes and objectives of good public relations is 
not enough. Unless those who do the interpreting (1) know their prod¬ 
uct (recreation) and customer (the community), (2) have the charac¬ 
teristics of the able salesman, (3) use a variety of techniques and 
media, and (4) develop public relations plans, the results are likely to 
be inconclusive and only partially effective. 

Product and customer. It is obvious that before a professional 
worker can convince anyone of the importance of recreation he must 
be well versed in the field. He must know its history and its values, 
and understand its relationship to the individual, the family, and 
community living. His product has many merits to attract the public: 
(1) it has universal appeal to all groups and ages; (2) it is within reach 
of everyone at minimum public expense; and (3) its qualities are 
permanent and essential to living. All facts about the customer (com¬ 
munity) must also be known and constantly kept in mind. Limited 
knowledge of the community is a handicap. The traditions, customs, 
history, and background of the community, its economic, social politi¬ 
cal, and religious outlooks, its interests and tastes are but a few as¬ 
pects of the knowledge he must have at hand. 

Salesman. Above all else, the recreation executive must have un¬ 
qualified faith in recreation and himself. He must therefore be well 
grounded in all its aspects. He must be enthusiastic and enterprising. 
His knowledge and faith in recreation will have been acquired by 
studying the history and current developments in the field, by educa¬ 
tion and training, and, most of all, by broad experience. 

Media. There is much wisdom in using a variety of media, includ¬ 
ing newspapers, reports, moving pictures, radio, television, and 
speeches. The types employed will naturally vary with conditions, ob¬ 
jectives, and available resources; but the principle of not concen- 
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trating on a single medium is sound. Media should be chosen which 
are effective and within the means of the department or agency. A de¬ 
tailed description of media follows later in this chapter. 

Plantiing. Plans are vital to successful public relations. Systematic 
planning assures dissemination of the essential information which, 
in the absence of plans, is Iretpienily and unconsciously sacrificed to 
the less important facts. \ct the great majority of recreation agencies 
and departments unfortunately are tvithout definite j>ublicity plans 
of any kind. In many cases tliere is no provision in the budget for 
publicity expenditure. Publicity plans should be made at least six 
months in advance, and are as essential to success as are plans for pro¬ 
gram, facilities, and budget. 

It should be noted that recreation j)ublicity, especially in the case 
of public departments, is at present highly seasonal. If a department’s 
schedule ol activities is heaviest during the summer, the greatest 
amount ol publicity is likely to be provided at that time. This situa¬ 
tion might be defended by some, but it clearly demonstrates that the 
publicity is closely related to activities and relatively unplanned. In 
planning publicity there are pertinent (piestions to be answered: 

1. What are the objectives of this publicity? 

2. ^^’hat media sliall be used? 

^\'hat financial resources are available? 

4. AVhat background and source material is needed? 

5. How will the plans be affected by agency j)olicies and proce¬ 
dures, by interagency relations? 

6. How shall it be timed? 

7. Is the plan flexible enough to meet emergencies? 

Public Relations 

Getting along with people is one of the biggest problems in recrea¬ 
tion leadershij) and when well done, becomes one of the greatest assets 
for success. There can be no one pattern applied to all individuals and 
situations, although experience has provided many worthwhile clues. 
A listing of some of these is offered as the basis for interpretation, 
analysis, and practice: 

1. As an individual, bean ambassador for recreation. Believe in it- 
live it—be enthusiastically interested in your job, understand your 
work ard others. 
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2. Work cooperatively with members of the staff. A team with good 
morale and the know-how can go far. Togetherness in action, based 
upon sound respect and belief in each other, points toward success. 

3. Learn to work with official leaders in the community—tlic mayor 
and council, the recreation board or commission, the advisory com¬ 
mittee, the planning board, the council of social agencies, the United 
Community Services, or the community council. A thorough under¬ 
standing and cooperative approach enriches relationships. 

4. The forces for publicity and communication within the com¬ 
munity offer outstanding contributions for public relations—a favor¬ 
able press, an understanding reporter, a cooperative motion picture 
manager and sympathetic director of a radio and television station 
can be helpful in building and holding public good-will. 

5. Every community has numbers of organized groups—civic clubs, 
fraternal orders, patriotic groups, educational, political, and social 
units, along with many others. Enlisting the aid of such groups not 
only helps community recreation but also enriches the services of the 
group itself. 

6. Close cooperation with the school is essential. This institution 
works with the children of the community and ties in with all ele¬ 
ments of community life. The finer the cooperative working rela¬ 
tions with the schools, the better for all concerned. 

7. Encourage the religious groups of the community to compete in 
the program. Interpret the program to these groups and give them 
opportunity to analyze the program and constructively criticize any 
part of its operation. 

8. The business enterprises of the community—manufacturing and 
industrial plants, business concerns, shops and siores-all make 
friendly partners. The active cooperation of employees and manage¬ 
ment alike give the recreation program stability and strength. 

9. Cooperate closely with related agencies—a number of agencies 
provide recreation as secondary or part time services. Serve them and 

have them serve the recreation program. 

10. Outside forces can be helpful-national, regional, state, and 
neighborhood interests-agencies, organizations, societies, associa¬ 
tions, and the like. Friendly relations can add greatly to program 


**^r*iUs well to know opposition forces. Try to understand why 
opposing thought or action exists. Study what might be done to clarify 
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any misunderstandings. Face-to-face discussions are valuable in bring¬ 
ing about proper adjustments. 

12. As has been often stated, the program itself and those who par¬ 
ticipate form the best sources of good public relations. A well bal¬ 
anced program offering satisfying opportunities to all is the main¬ 
spring of public relations. 

As two special illustrations of more detailed jnesentations of these 
twelve principles, note (1) relationships with the official family, and 
(2) relationships w'ith the general public: 


Relationships with the Official Family 


1. Observe protocol. Have a thorough knowledge of the relatior.- 
ship of the recreation department to the city administration and to 
its various subdivisions, and of the recreation director to the city ad¬ 
ministration, city legislative body, department heads, and other of¬ 
ficials. 

2. Be conscious of status and follow proper channels. 

3. Show respect for all in authority, those on an equal basis, and all 
employees. 

4. Learn to know and trust one another as a prerequisite to coop¬ 
erative planning and action. 

5. Never shirk responsibility. Establish a reputation tor fairness. 

6. Without selling recreation short guard against being overbear¬ 
ing or greedy and thereby antagonizing your coworkers. 

7. Be interested in each of the other community departments and 

local agencies. Cooperate in pushing their projects and sympathize 
with their problems. ^ 

8. Recognize the achievements ot others and whenever possible cap¬ 
italize on the resources of the other branches ot the local government 
to enlarge the recreation program. 

9 . Interpret the program and its philosophy and objectives to the 
end that the others may know and understand the program Keen 
everyone infonned ot the plans and what is being done. Draw them 
into the planning when expedient to enliven their interest in recrea 


10 Remember community support is essential to the realization of 
goals. In relations with the other departments, the recreation ex- 
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ecucive has the responsibility of seeing that things are done in such a 
manner as to serve tlie best recreation interests of the people. To this 
end he develops effective advisory relationships with the other de 
partments and makes available to them his special knowledge and 
experiences. 


Relationships with the General Public 

1. Give the public an accounting of the work done. 

2. Acquaint the public with the activities, facilities, and services 
of the department and encourage people to make use of them. 

3. Impress the public with the extent, variety, and accomplish¬ 
ments of the city's services in recreation and with its relationship to 
other local recreation agencies. 

4. Prejjare the minds of citizens for proposed changes or expansion 
in the recreation system, such as the accpiisition of needed areas, in¬ 
creased appropriations, or a new method of reserving tennis courts, 

5. Interpret the function and significance of the recreation depart¬ 
ment and the importance of recreation in the life of the people. 

6 . Provitle information with reference to a specific proposal requir¬ 
ing ajiproval by the voters—bond issues, special elections, and other 
campaigns and drives. 

7. Enlist individuals to give volunteer service in some specific com¬ 
munity endeavor. 

8 . Give jieople information or suggestions on how to conduct rec¬ 
reation activities or to construct facilities. 

9. Cooperate with and assist with any existing program—utilizing 
existing facilities and services. Resourceful recreation leaders seek 
opportunities for cooperation which extend the influence of the de¬ 
partment, help build up an understanding and appreciation of its 
work, and make possible a wider and more effective service than can 
be rendered by the department alone. Also it is important to be alert 
to utilize community resources which obviously contribute to the 
recreation life of the public. 

10. Participation by recreation authorities in local councils of so¬ 
cial agencies, intercommunity and interagency committees, working 
with clubs and other organized groups, always offers a potential for 

strengthening the recreation program. 
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Media of Publicity 

As stated before, there are a variety of media from which to choose. 
Selection involves many factors, including the abilities of the execu¬ 
tive. A recreation administrator in a large city, while talking to a 
group of trainees, said, "If you cannot write, speak. If you cannot 
speak, find someone who can. If you cannot do this, you do not belong 
in the recreation profession." 

Newspaper. The newspaper is by far the most widely used medium 
for recreation publicity and therefore deserves detailed attention. Al¬ 
though the effectiveness of fundamental publicity (that publicity 
which interprets the soundness and values of recreation) as opposed 
to routine publicity (which merely announces and reports events) is 
one which can be applied to other media, it is perhaps more pro¬ 
nounced in newspaper columns than anywhere else. An analysis of 
recreation publicity will disclose any improper balance between the 
fundamental and routine, and the wise recreation executive will make 
an effort to secure more fundamental publicity, even in the news¬ 
papers where "news” is the daily cry. If he depends too much upon 
routine publicity to the sacrifice of the fundamental, he may discover 
that the public is not being educated to the real values of recreation 
and that the mere reporting of events is insufficient to enlist the 
necessary public suport when it is most needed. In dealing with news¬ 
papers there are several things to keep in mind: 

1. Newspapers want stories to include the "who, what, when, why, 
where, and how.” 

2. Study the editorial policies, prejudices, and general make-up of the 
paper and be guided by them. 

3. Make a special effort to enlighten the editors and their staff on the 
goals and purposes of the work. 

4. Try to arrange for the periodic publication of feature articles with 
photographs. 

5. Become acquainted with the editors of all departments, and with 
the cartoonists. 

6. Do not permit all the news to be centered on the sports page, or any 
other special section to the exclusion of others. 

7. Secure advance copies of addresses by prominent speakers. 

8. Obsen'e the paper deadlines and deal squarely with the reporters. 

9. Accommodate die press on all possible occasions. 

10. Discourage articles by untrained writers. It is better to rely o" 
help of the editorial and reportorial staff than to submit sub-sundard 

copy. 
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Speakers bureau and speeches. Speeches before all kinds of groups 
throughout the year can be helpful in publicizing recreation. Civic 
clubs, parent-teacher associations, religious, educational patriotic, 
fraternal organizations, and other groups seek addresses on topics of 
community interest. An increasingly popular device among nonprofit 
agencies is the speakers' bureau. Volunteers are secured, basic speech 
material is prepared for them, and assignments are rotated. Speeches, 
well prepared and delivered, especially if illustrated with slides, mo¬ 
tion pictures, and exhibits, are worthwhile. Although it is not the pur¬ 
pose of this chapter to provide the elements of public speaking, the 
following hints may be helpful for those who are called upon to speak: 
(1) learn to enunciate clearly; (2) be lively; (3) talk present-day 
American: (4) prepare your speech so that several paragraphs can 
be used for news releases; (5) don't depend on professional termi¬ 
nology; (6) seek and develop a controversial point; (7) say something 
practical; (8) use illustrations; (9) present both sides; (10) arrive at 
a definite conclusion and avoid detours in reaching it; (11) revise 
your talk, then cut it in half; (12) stop when you're through. 

Printed materials. The types and varieties of printed materials 
which a recreation agency or department might prepare and circulate 
are almost endless. They include annual reports, special reports, bul¬ 
letins, folders, directories, guides, handbills, and posters. Such media 
can be expensive, and their use must therefore be carefully planned. 
Special effort should be made to avoid wordiness. Long and involved 
sentences, the use of fancy words, and the tendency to deliver the 
message in impersonal terms are a distinct handicap. All too fre¬ 
quently reports are voluminous and lack appeal to the average reader, 
who Bnds them difficult to understand. Photographs and illustrations 
are frequently effective substitutes for much of the copy. 

Motion pictures. Modern films, by combining auditory and visual 
appeal, are increasingly used for education. Techniques of visual edu¬ 
cation are successfully employed today in industry, in schools, and 
other private and public enterprises. However, unless motion pic¬ 
tures of recreation can be effectively made, with careful preparation 
of the script, good photography, and adequate production, it may be 
preferable to dispense with them. Motion pictures well done are 
highly effective as propaganda, but production can be expensive and 
the result of little value unless extreme care is exercised. 

The neighborhood club. The major purposes of a neighborhood 
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recreation club may incliKle (1) working to improve recreation condi¬ 
tions generally in a given area, (2) promoting neighborliness and 
sociability, (3) recruiting the interest of others in the recreation pro¬ 
gram, (4) raising supplementary funds, and (5) helping plan the pro¬ 
gram. It can also be a valuable asset in creating and reflecting public 
opinion. Counterbalancing its assets is the fact that unless coopera¬ 
tion with the community recreation agency is close and tactful steer¬ 
ing is employed, the neighborhood club can easily impede the 
agency's progress by becoming completely independent and placing 
its interests above those of the whole community. 

Radio and Television. All stations are required by federal law to 
provide public service programs. Recreation organizations are spon¬ 
soring programs of all kinds, including concerts, forums, speeches, 
plays, hobby talks, interviews, home play hours, activity periods, and 
announcements of special events are also broadcast. In planning such 
broadcasts, one can determine their value by (1) the time of the pro¬ 
gram, (2) the quality of performance, and often (3) the opportunity 
to advertise the broadcast beforehand. 


Miscellaneous Media for Publicizing Recreation 


TYPE 


REMARKS 


Neighborliood Club—P.T.A. 
Tie-up 


Weekly, Neighborhood, and 
Foreign-Language News¬ 
papers 


Trade and Professional Mag¬ 
azines 
Exhibits 


Achieved through combining the offices 
of the two organizations. Advantages in¬ 
clude unified action, sustaining of recrea¬ 
tion interest on a year-round basis, avoid¬ 
ance of duplication of effort. More peo¬ 
ple are reached. 

Short articles best. Story must be of 
special interest to the particular area 
or constituency involved. Provides medi¬ 
ums for reaching people who are other¬ 
wise not informed. 

Articles should conform to the purpose 
of the publication. 

Must be supported by announcements in 
newspaper, or radio, etc. Exhibits are 
worthwhile only when large numbers 
of people can see them. Variation of this 
idea is the traveling exhibit which can 
be moved easily, set up in many loca¬ 
tions, and used the year around. 
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Includes taking officials, prominent lay¬ 
men, and organizations to see programs 
in action or even to visit other commun¬ 
ities. The details must be well planned. 
Not only of value in sponsoring and 
promoting specialized activities such as 
music, dramatics, etc., but helpful in 
selling that part of the program they 
help guide. 

Focus public attention on work through 
official proclamation and special obser¬ 
vance and program. 

Are a means of recruiting participants 
and interpreting the work. \Vill produce 
results if carefully executed. 

Conference forums and In* Understanding through democratic dis* 

ters’iews ctission. 

Clearing-House Sers'ices Recreation agency or department serves 

as a clearing house and instrument for 
scheduling events for all groups. 

Spot Maps .-Another effective means of graphically 

illustrating and locating problems and 
solutions. 

Research Study of current periodicals and publi¬ 

cations will provide fresh ideas and sell¬ 
ing points for recreation. 

Other Community Agencies Interagency cooperation aimed at publi¬ 
cizing recreation has many advantages. 

Contests Competition through contests whether 

for designing posters or producing slo¬ 
gans will help. 

Mailing Lists and Circula- Place key individuals on mailing list to 
tion of Top Material receive special articles and material. 


Inspection Tours 


Committees 


Special Observances 
Home Visits 


Important Elements in Public Relations 

FOR Recreation 

In addition to the prerequisites for publicizing recreation previ¬ 
ously stated in this chapter, there are other elements to consider. 

I. The powers of suggestion are enormous. Where logic and reason 
often fail, suggestion does not! A recreation executive who for years 
had tried through logic and reason to secure additional appropria¬ 
tions a playground in a congested area was repeatedly turned 
down. His request was finally granted after he had sent the mayor a 
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news clipping of the accidental death of a child in that neighborhood. 
To suggest intelligently is to influence the mind to action. 

2. The program itself is the best public relations medium. Unless 
the recreation system has a sound, broad, and worthwhile program, 
the unlimited expenditure in advertising and constant iteration will 
not sustain public interest in it. The satisfied citizen will be the big¬ 
gest booster. Just as the program is the best instrument for building 
goodwill, so can the recreation worker be the best publicity agent. 
Thus, he too must know and be able to interpret the range of services. 

3. Public opinion is the speedometer. Recreation or any public 
service can advance no faster than the rate at which it is accepted and 
supported by the public. Public opinion, however, can be molded, 
stimulated, and made articulate. 

4. Public relatiojis must work around the calendar. The flow of 
public information must be constant throughout the year. 

5. Aim your publicity at special groups for special purposes, but 
do not miss the chance to include everyone from time to time. Com¬ 
munity recreation is not designed for certain groups or classes. It in¬ 
volves every man, woman, and child in the community. Total partici¬ 
pation is the goal. Total responsibility is at stake. 

6 . Present the facts as they are. There is always the temptation to 
publicize situations as they might be rather than as they actually are. 
This is particularly true in (a) reporting attendance and participation 
figures and (b) stating the beneficial effects of recreation as an instru¬ 
ment for curing civic ills. The community normally and properly has 
confidence in public nonprofit services. It is to the advantage of ev¬ 
eryone, including the agency, not to distort, misrepresent, exaggerate, 
or suppress the facts. The message must ring true at every point. Rec¬ 
reation can stand on its own merits. Straightforward, honest publicity, 
based upon facts as they are, or goals within reach, will yield the high¬ 
est return in the long run. 

7. Be sure that public relations reflect the wide range and broad 
scope of recreation. There are countless ways in which recreation 
serves the public. Too much emphasis on any given phase at the ex¬ 
pense of the others may leave the community with the impression that 
the functions of the department or agency are limited largely to those 
which are publicized. It is not easy to persuade the public of the all-in- 
clusiveness of recreation. 

8 . Take nothhig for granted. In publicizing the work, it is danger- 
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ous to assume that most people understand the fundamentals. Unless 
the publicity is aimed at a special-interest group with which certain 
things can be assumed, it is a mistake to take anything for granted. 
The man on the street still does not understand the purposes, meth¬ 
ods, and values of modern community recreation. For this reason it is 
necessary not only to think carefully of publicity content, but also of 
the manner in which it is presented. The able executive will meet 
the other fellow on his own ground and try to use his language. 

9. Put others in the limelight. Generally speaking, it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to publicize the service too much. However, it is easy 
for an executive to over-sell himself. Not only should self-praise be 
avoided, but where publicity is linked with a personality—and it of¬ 
ten will and should be—it is preferable for that individual to be some¬ 
one other than the professional director. A competent executive ac¬ 
complishes his objective by working through interested and capable 
second parties. This technique has unlimited educational values and 
produces results. These thoughts apply to such media as newspapers 
and radio, as well as to individual conferences and interviews. The 
executive will realize that even in personal conferences it pays to 
listen as well as speak, although this does not mean that he must be a 
“yes man” or hesitate to express himself. 

10. Develop a treatment pattern. There are many ways of outlining 
the case for recreation. One effective pattern is the following: 

a. ILLUSTRATE THE MATERIAL. Usc many Simple, but colorful and force¬ 
ful examples to illustrate the point in understandable language. If 
the illustrations are based on actual o-ents, so much the better. 

b. USE STATISTICS AND FIGURES freely, but present them interestingly and 
intelligently. It is one thing to say that the town needs $117,000 for 
recreation and quite another to state that such services would cost the 
average taxpayer about sixty-five cents a year. 

c. INCLUDE TESTIMONY. What Others think and say is always interesting 
and effective, especially if they are the opinions of those whom the 
people know and respect. 

d. RESTATE THE CASE, expressing the same ideas, illustrations, figures, 
and key points in different terms. 

11. Be certain that public relations efforts are planned. Public rela¬ 
tions, and publicity in particular must be planned. They cannot be 
left to chance. Funds for public relations, consistent with the purposes 
of the program and in balance with other expenses, are a proper 
charge on the budget. In the planning of public relations it is essential 
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to keep it geared constantly to the policies and objectives of the pro- 
gram. ^ 

12 . Establish channels to expedite the flow of good public relations. 
There must be satisfactory means for tlie public to secure information, 
quickly, constantly, easily, and accurately. 

13. All employees must realize their own responsibilities for public 
relations. Public relations is everyone’s responsibility and obligation. 
1 his means that all employees must be aware of the responsibility and 
have the benefit of clearly defined public relations policies to follow. 

14. Equitable treatment is important. Public relations breaks 

down unless the representatives of mass communications (press, radio, 

television, and the like) are treated equitably. This means equitable 

sharing of advance news, the strict observance of deadlines, and the 
like. 


An Illustration 

Recreation Referendum Campaign 

Preliminaiy steps. Before a special campaign of this type can be 
launched, several preliminary steps must be undertaken. These in¬ 
clude: 

1. The education of a selected representative group of citizens to 
the full meaning, intent, and values of such a program. These people 
must first be conditioned and sold to the point where they have deep- 
rooted convictions on the importance and place of recreation in the 
community. Once this is accomplished, they are in a position to serve 
as the responsible campaign leaders and workers. In instances where 
a managing authority for recreation exists, it can serve as the core of 
the campaign organization. This orientation cannot always be quickly 
achieved, but time spent at this point, providing it does not involve 
useless delay, is well worth the investment. 

2. A study (not an exhaustive survey) might next be made to gather 
the facts as they relate to the special campaign. 

3. The recommendations made in the study must then be accepted 
and adopted by the representative community group. VMien this is 
done, the campaign committee can be organized and campaign plans 
made. 

Campaign plans. The actual campaign plans will have to include; 
(I) clearance of the proposal and its contents with tlie local manag- 
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ing authority; (2) clearance of the proposal with the city attorney or 
similar official representative as to its legal aspects and relationship to 
state laws covering such items as the law on special elections, petitions, 
ballot form, and the like; (3) enlistment of support of other com¬ 
munity organizations, agencies, and departments; (4) discovering and 
sounding out the opposition, potential and otherwise, with a view to 
blocking or softening it before the campaign gets under way; (5) 
preparation of campaign budget and provision for the necessary 
funds; (6) actual planning of the campaign organization and enlist¬ 
ment of personal services, volunteer, and other. 

Decatur, Illinois has passed several recreation referenda. The ap¬ 
proach made by this community in its first, successful campaign might 
be kept in mind. 

The sponsors were exacting in planning and conducting their cam¬ 
paign, following the methods outlined above. Repeatedly the advice 
of many individuals was sought and followed. Careful attention was 
given to timing so that the campaign was inaugurated when public 
interest in recreation was at its peak and retrenchment would be nec¬ 
essary unless the tax were passed. In that state, it was necessary to 
provide a petition signed by at least 10 per cent of the registered vot¬ 
ers at the last regular election before the proposal could be put on the 
ballot and a special election called. More than 40 per cent of the 
voters signed the petition before it was presented to the city council. 
Significantly enough, the petition asked for a minimum of ^ of a mill 
for recreation, which at that time was the state's maximum (since 
raised to 1 % by both the state and the city). Practically all of the serv¬ 
ice and materials for the campaign were contributed voluntarily. Sev¬ 
eral hundred dollars was also made available tlirough a few civic 
agencies. 

Well over five hundred persons took an active part in the campaign 
and the executive committee of the Community Recreation Associa¬ 
tion, a Community Chest agency, served as the steering committee. 
Other committees, each with a lay chairman, were: 


Finance 

Newspapers 

Endorsements 

Speaking engagements 

Radio 

Exhibits 


Block canvass 

Printed materials and signs 

Commercial advertisements 

Letter of appeal 

Telephone contacts 

Election day-"Gct out the vote” 

Clean up (miscellaneous) 
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The importance of careful planning at every point can be illus¬ 
trated by the wording of the ballot itself. Note that although the peti¬ 
tion for election requested a minimum tax of % of a mill, no mention 
whatsoever was made of the word ‘‘tax*’ on the ballot. The ballot 
simply stated: 

Shall the City of (Name of City) establish, maintain, and conduct a 
recreation system as provided by the statute of {Name of Stale) entitled, 
‘an act to provide for the acquisition, equipment, conduct, and main¬ 
tenance of public playgrounds and recreation centers in and by cities, 
towns, and villages of less than 150,000 inhabitants.' 

The block organization with precinct captains and block workers 
who handled the door-to-door canvass played an extremely important 
role in the success of the referendum. An idea of what was involved 
can be gained by reviewing the statement of instructions given them. 

Recreation Referendum, Door to Door Canvass 

Instructions to Precinct Captains and Block Workers. The pur¬ 
pose of this “get-out-the-vote” organization is (1) to learn the voter's 
attitude toward the recreation and playground proposal, (2) to con¬ 
vince those who are unfavorable that they should vote "yes," and 
then, on election day (3) to see to it that those who favor the proposal 
go to the polls and vote. 

1. Precinct captains will be responsible for choosing one "block 
worker" for each block in his precinct. (If extra names are needed to 
fill quotas, suggestions can be obtained from the Recreation Office.) 
Insofar as possible, "block workers” should be chosen from the mem¬ 
bership of the parent-teacher associations and neighborhood recrea¬ 
tion clubs. 

2. Each "block worker” under the direction of the precinct captain 
will contact every voter in his assigned block one week before the 
election! 

3. The "block worker” will leave a specimen ballot and the pamph¬ 
let, "Can We Let This Happen?” in every home within his block. 

4. Each "block worker,” after talking to the voter, should fill in the 
information requested on the reaction sheet. This includes the 
voter’s name, address, and his reaction toward the recreation pro¬ 
posal. This information should not be written in the presence of the 
voter. Supply the data as follows: 
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NAME OF VOTER 

1. John Doe 

2. George Smith 

3. Mar)' Jones 

4. Paul Clark 


ADDRESS 

364 Mason St. 
366 Mason St. 
368 Mason St. 
370 Mason St. 


ATTITUDE 

favorable 

indifferent 

favorable 

unfavorable 


5. “Block workers” should deliver their reports to their precinct 
captains no later than one week before the election. 

6 . Precinct captains will meet at the Recreation Office, Electric 

Building, on-at 7.30 p.m. to make their reports. 


Very Important 


1 . See every voter. 

2. Be courteous at all times. 

3. If favorable, urge voter to go to polls and vote. 

4. If indifferent, try to convince voter of worthiness of the proposal. 

5. If unfavorable, try to persuade voter to vote favorably, but respect 

his opinions and do not arguel 

6. Avoid discussing any other election issue except recreation. 

7. Know your facts. 

8. For further information, communicate with your precinct cap¬ 

tain or call the Recreation Office. 

Other media which were used effectively in this campaign included: 
Newspapers 

1. Endorsements (mayor, chief of police, health and safety commis¬ 

sioner. superintendent of schools, president of community chest 
board, president of city P.T.A., president of ministerial associa¬ 
tion) 

2. Daily stories 

3. Special page stories (editorial, sports, society) 

Speaking Engagements 

1. Schools 

2. Churches 

3. Industries and stores 

4. Civic, fraternal, and veterans’ organizations 

5. Governmental groups 
Radio Interviews 

1. President of Junior Chamber of Commerce 

2. Mayor 

3. Chief of Police 

4. Health and Safety Commissioner 

5. President of city P.T.A. 

Door-to^ioor canvass (block system) 

Exhibits (stores, banks, and recreation areas) 
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Commercial advertisements (recreation appeals made in retail mer¬ 
chants’ advertisements) 

Special amplified messages to audiences 

1. Athletic contests 

2. Concerts 
Special letter of appeal 

1. Clerg)’ 

2. Agencies and organizations served by Recreation Department 

3. Labor organizations 
Signs and Posters 

1. Street signs 

2. Sen’ice station signs 

3. Theater signs 

4. Restaurant signs 

5. Posters (contest) 

Pamphlets and Handbills 

1. "Can We Let This Happen?” 

2. "Welfare of School Children” 

3. ‘AVhy Business Men Should Support Recreation” 

Milk cuffs 

Telephone committee 
Auto tire covers 
Election dav 

1. Transportation 

2. Poll men 

3. Checkers at polls 
Miscellaneous 

1. Grade-school themes 

2. Motion pictures 

3. Parade of children 

4. Material endorsements 

5. Puppet shows 

6. Street inters'iews 


THE WORKSHOP 


For Exploration: 

1. Compare the objectives of community recreation publicity with those 

of commercial advertising. 

2. Analyze the newspaper publicity of a recreation agenc>’ to learn how 

much of it is fundamental, how much routine. 

3. Select copies of six annual reports and criticize them constructively. 

4. Interview a newspaper editor and learn the kinds of recreation stones 

he is most likely to accept. i • i u 

5. Interview twelve persons selected at random in a city wind) has a re - 
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reation depariment, to determine how much they know about the 
service and opportunities. 

6. Check the publicity of a recreation department for (a) year-round bal¬ 

ance, (b) variety of media used, and (c) accuracy’. 

7. Study the publicity campaigns of a local community chest drive and 

the drive of a national private agency such as the Red Cross and 
compare with a similar campaign for a local recreation referendum. 

8. Discuss methods and techniques of securing publicity with a com¬ 

mercial advertising agency executive, a community chest official, and 
a recreation superintendent. 

9. Study the speeches of national recreation leaders (printed in con¬ 

ference reports and the like) and criticize them. 

10. Examine the budget of a recreation agency in order to determine the 
amounts spent for publicity and public relations. 


For Planning: 

1. Prepare detailed plans for establishing and operating a speakers’ bu¬ 

reau. 

2. Outline a twelve-month publicity campaign for a recreation agency. 

3. Develop detailed plans for a public recreation referendum. 

4. Write a feature article on a special phase of the community recreation 

program. 

5. Make plans for a series of hobby talks on the radio. 

6. Outline, step by step, the publicity details for conducting a swimming 

meet. 

7. ^Vrite the foreword for an annual recreation report. 

8. Describe the details of arranging an inspection tour by civic leaders 

of the community’s recreation facilities. 

9. Prepare a ten-minute speech on recreation and submit abbreviated 

copy for press release. 

10. Suggest four or five unusual ways of securing favorable publicity for 

a recreation program. 


REFERENCES 

Material on public relations will be found in the standard texts on recrea¬ 
tion. Up-to-date information may also be secured from books in the general 
fields of public relations, communications, advertising, and publicity. 

Such national organizations as the National Recreation Association and 
the National Publicity Council are sources of information on this subject 
Newspapers, radio and television stations, advertising agencies, and local 
as well as national recreation organizations provide additional resources 

P hr TIT Public relations include Municipal 

Hnn '.''p M P (International City Manager’s Associa¬ 

tion), Public Relations in Education, by Brownell, Cans, and Maroon (Me- 
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Graw-HiH): Public Relations Programs—How To Plan Them by Sallie E. 
Bright (National Publicity Council): Recreation is Everybody's Business 
(General Electric Company, Schenectady. New York): The ABC’s of Public 
Relations and How to Conduct a Referendum Campaign (National Recrea¬ 
tion Association); Speeches Made Easy by Ben Solomon (Youth Leaders Di¬ 
gest): So You've Been Elected Publicity Chairman (Occidental Life Insur¬ 
ance Company. 1151 South Broadway, Los Angeles, 15, California) and How 
Does Your Writing Read, Personnel Management Service. U.S. Civil Service 
Commission. Washington 25, D.C.). 

There are many fine sources of recreation films among them: Selected Mo¬ 
tion Pictures, Association Films, Inc., 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
New York: Listing of Free and Inexpensive Films, Vermont Slate Recreation 
Board, Montpelier, Vermont: Film Catalogue. New York State Youth Com¬ 
mission: Sports Instruction Sound Slide Film Service, Athletic Institute, 
Chicago. Illinois; Here’s How To Do It, Department National Health and 
Welfare, Ottawa, Canada. 



Part Three 


PERSONNEL 



The Field of Professional 
Recreation Leadership 


The success of organized community recreation depends more 
upon its leaders than on any other factor. Quality leaders trained and 
experienced, form the very foundation of a program. A sound, well- 
administered personnel policy built upon the principle of merit is as 
necessary in recreation as in any other type of work. A constant effort 
to improve personnel and bring to it increased recognition and secu¬ 
rity IS the aim of the profession. The following trends and practices 
indicate the progress which is being made: (1) Recreation is a profes- 

Noie: As ihis book went to press, there appeared to be a growing interest in adont 

h® ® referring to one engaged professionallv^in 

the field of rwreation. The icmi was originally coined b>^ Dr Harold D 


‘57 
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Sion and the field of leadership is rapidly improving professional 
status. (2) Effective job analyses which define the field and establish 
specific duties are available. (3) Qualifications have been established 
which offer a selection on a broad and liberal basis. (4) Various jobs 
demand different qualifications, and this fact should always be con¬ 
sidered in the choice of leaders. (5) Freedom in selection and em¬ 
ployment of personnel is a criterion worthy of attainment. (6) Meth¬ 
ods of interpreting vocational opportunities in the field are constantly 
being improved. (7) There are increasing opportunities for full-time 
employment. (8) Salaries are gradually becoming commensurate with 
the job and its responsibilities. (9) Methods of recognition for ad¬ 
vancement and retirement are improving. (19) The field is improving 
its nomenclature and moving toward uniformity in accepted stand¬ 
ards. (11) State professional-fellowship groups are improving the 
status of professional relationship and building accepted codes of 
practice. (12) There is keener recognition of the need for specialized 
skills, and professional adaptations are being made accordingly. 

These general statements signify growth and indicate trends in pro¬ 
fessional status. They hint at the fact that the field will no longer tol¬ 
erate everyone who presents himself with training as a professional 
recreation leader. The time is at hand for all levels of government in¬ 
terests in recreation to establish personnel prerequisites and stand¬ 
ards, and enact proper legislation. Some private agencies, especially 
those of the youth-serving group, have taken gratifying steps to es¬ 
tablish sound personnel requirements. 

So far as professional workers are concerned the field is in its in¬ 
fancy. Expansion of recreation throughout the country will call for 
thousands of trained workers. Leadership must point the way to boys 
and girls on the playgrounds, in the high schools, and on university 
and college campuses, indicating the vocational opportunities and 
urging potenial leaders to choose the recreation field as a profession 
and prepare for it. 


Job Analysis 

What are the positions in the field of recreation? As a result of 
widely different local conditions there is a lack of uniformity in the 
titles used, but considerable uniformity in the types of service. Pro 
fessional relations are gradually creating a standard nomenclature for 
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available positions. Frequently legal considerations establish titles, 
and lienee certain limitations ot unilormity must be expected. The 
same condition exists in private agencies, although they have perhaps 
advanced further in uniformity of jobs and titles than has the public 
field. 

To illustrate this subject effectively the work of the Recreation 
Problem Clinic* of California will be used. The material is applicable 
to every state in the union and can be adapted to any legiil conditions. 
The material has been presented as a goal lor whicli the recreation 
profession may strive. 

In jobs and uniformity of nomenclature the following is offered: 


1. It is recommended that the chief officer in charge of a department 
or division and its personnel be called the SulJerintetidenl of Recrea- 
lion. 

2. It is recommended that the assistant chief officer in charge of a de¬ 
partment or division and its personnel be called the Assistant Snperin- 
tendenl of Recreation. 

3. It is recommended that executive officers in charge of a group of 
recreation centers of similar kind, their personnel, and the general pro¬ 
gram of activities carried on therein, or of some special function such 
as construction and maintenance generally applicable to all centers— 
supers'isor of playgrounds, superxisor of community tenters, supervisor 
of construction and maintenance—be called General Supetvisor. 

4. It is recommended that specialists in charge of special phases of 
program development—supervisor of athletics, supervisor of music, 
superxisor of drama, supervisor of girls' and xv-omen’s activities, super¬ 
visor of dancing, supervisor of arts and crafts, supervisor of nature ac¬ 
tivities—be called Supervisors of Activities. 

5. It is recommended that the executive officers in charge of ad¬ 
ministering the facilities, staff, and program of recreation centers, such 
as playground, community center, sxviinming pool, golf course, or 
camp-playground director, community center director, camp direc¬ 
tor—be called Directors of Centers. 

6. It is recommended that employees xxho. under the close direc¬ 
tion of superx'isors, directors, or assistant directors, exercise general 
oversight over the play of children or adults on a playground or in a 

community center, lead groups in organized play, or assist with special 
projects, be called play leaders. 

7. It is recommended that those employees xvho perform the duties 
similar to the play leader, but xvho are often empIoye<l part lime and 


R^commendatiom and Findings. Sponsored by the 
^!f^aUfomTa.“ E^cutives' Association. CommunUy Center. Palo 
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frequently are students preparing for professional work in recreation, 
be called part-time play leaders. 

8. It is recommended that employees who serve as instructors in a 
special activity, usually at more than one center or on a part-time basis 
—tennis, tap-dancing, archery—be called specialists. 

It is recognized by the committee that many recreation departments 
do not employ all of the types of workers mentioned in the above 
recommendations. However, with the growing diversification in recrea¬ 
tion programs and the expansion of recreation facilities, cities are find¬ 
ing it necessary to employ more and more workers who are particu¬ 
larly equipped to assume responsibility for special features and services. 

Other workers needed might include: clerical personnel, mainte¬ 
nance men for grounds and buildings, and janitors and guards. In ad¬ 
dition, such personnel as cooks and kitchen help, checkroom and 
other attendants, ticket takers, waitresses, and so on may be needed. 
Such personnel are usually only for those activities for which fees are 
normally paid. 


Vocational Opportunities in the 
Field of Recreation 

In the field of recreation there are many opportunities for employ¬ 
ment for people with college degrees and for those with experience. 
Most administrative and supervisory jobs demand graduate work 
and/or experience. Among them are the following: 

1. Recreation departments. Superintendents, general supervisors, 
supervisors of special activities, directors of centers, play leaders, 
specialists, and others. 

2. Youth-serving organizations. Executives, assistants, and special¬ 
ists in such organizations as the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A., and many others. 

3. Government agencies, (a) The federal government through its 
numerous and specific interests in recreation; (b) the state govern¬ 
ment through state recreation departments, state parks, divisions of 
forestry and game preserves, departments of public welfare, and pub¬ 
lic instruction: (c) county and municipal recreation departments with 
their many opportunities. 

4. Research. Recreation research through government agencies and 
in universities, colleges, and private agencies. 
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5. Teaching. Teaching in universities, colleges, in professional 

schools, and in teacher-training institutions. 

6. Commercial recreation. Opportunities in administrative posi¬ 
tions or in special fields. 

7. Work in rural areas and with rural organizations. Specialists in 
1-H Clubs, Farm and Home Demonstration units, county units, and 
others. 

8. Church recreation directors. Leaders and coordinators with 
religious education programs. 

9. Industrial recreation. An ever-increasing number of industrial 
plants are promoting recreation programs. 

10. Camping. Camp executives, assistants, and counselors. 

11. Institutional recreation. Opportunities in private and public 
institutions for the delinquent, detective, and dependent. 

12. Recreation in hospitals. Work in institutions and hospitals for 
physical and mental patients. 

18. Combination jobs. Coaching athletics and directing reaeation; 
also combination physical education teacher and community recrea¬ 
tion director. 

14. Field of specialization. Director or leader of sports and games, 
dramatics, music, arts and crafts, reading and storytelling, nature and 
outing activities, social events, dancing, and other interests. These 
leaders direct one or more skills. 

15. Planning and Construction. Technical positions related to the 
design, construction, and maintenance of areas and facilities. 

Special Qualifications 

Much has been written on the qualifications for recreation leader¬ 
ship. From it one might infer that a paragon is needed. Yet, when one 
compares these demands with employment opportunities, compensa¬ 
tion. and recognition, the rewards are entirely too meager for the 
quality of leadership demanded. This has always been true in the pro¬ 
fessional fields of education, religion, welfare, and recreation. It is 
only in recent years that social responsibilities have received increased 
recognition and wage conditions have improved. There is still much 
room for improvement and a shortage of desirable personnel in all 
four fields, as a result of inadequate financial compensation. 

In all positions which involve dealing with human personalities 
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there are general qualities expected in every leader: (1) broad inter¬ 
est in society, a genuine enthusiasm lor one’s work, itleals, good judg¬ 
ment, integrity, responsibility, initiative, and resourcetulness; (2) pa¬ 
tience, dependability, devotion, a sense ol humor, and courtesy; 
(3) the related (jualities of efficiency, thoroughness, atcuracy. prompt¬ 
ness. and industry; (1) a feeling that the leader lias a good amount 
of common sense and with it a scientific attitude and approach to 
the job. 

.Almost everv profession desires its leaders to possess these qualities. 
They are needed in teaching, in social work, in the ministry, in medi¬ 
cine, and in law, as well as in recreation. Practical methods of ascer¬ 
taining the extent to which a potential employee possesses these cpiali- 
lies are difficidt to find, and every effort should be made to assure a 
practical and liberal approach to any measurements and tests that are 
made. Letters of recommendation, interviews, words from friends, 
teachers, and other, can all bear fruit. At the same time it must be 
understood that different people interpret these qualities in different 
ways and visualize them according to personal experiences and rela¬ 
tionships. 

There is. however, anotlier series of standards whicli can be ascer¬ 
tained and measured with some degree of success. The following list 
of qualifications necessary for recreation leadership has been com¬ 
piled from some half dozen sources. Tlie recreation leader should 
have a knowledge of: 

History. Philosophy and theory of recreation; development of rec- 
leation; stages, transitions, and trends; concepts of recreation; back¬ 
ground knowledge and study of recreation in the cultures of peoples. 

Basic concepts in understanding individuals. General biological 
and physiological functions; general psychology-, psychology of per¬ 
sonality. social psychology, child and adolescent psychology. 

Principles and methods of leadership. Objectives and techniques of 
leadership: interests, needs, abilities, and limitations of leadership; 
leadership and the group process; leadership in program planning 
and activities and techniques of administration, supervision, and 
direction; understanding the volunteers. 

Community recreation needs and resources to meet these needs 
Sponsorship and purpose; areas, facilities, and equipment; clientele 
served: program building and emphasis; legislative factors; financial 
policies and practices; personnel; public relations. 
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Knowledge of skills. Mastery of one or more skills, practice of nu¬ 
merous skills and recognition of the place of other skills in the total, 
balanced program of athletics, sports, and games; dramatics; arts and 
crafts; music, reading and story telling; dancing; nature and outing ac¬ 
tivities; social events, and others; place, use, and direction of recrea¬ 
tion program skills. 

Methods of social research. Research projects; studies and surveys; 
analysis and interpretation; evaluation techniques: clinical experi¬ 
ments; reports and records. 

Field work in recreation. Practical experience—procedure and 
methods; schedule and time elements; supervision and guidance; 
standards. 


A Professional 

George Hjelte, General Manager of the Los Angeles City Rec¬ 
reation and Park Department states:® 

To be a professional is something different than to belong to a pro¬ 
fession. Those who are employed as recreation leaders, teachers, or ad¬ 
ministrators have very much desired that their field should be accorded 
the status of a profession. Potentially it indisputably compares with the 
learned professions, but to deserve recognition as a profession its prac¬ 
titioners must act professionally. One may belong to a profession but yet 
not act like a professional. What are the marks of a true professional? 

The true professional, first of all, gives more thought to his work than 
is required merely to earn his compensation. His services are performed 
with indifference to monetary consideration and are of equal quality— 
the best of which he is capable, whether the remuneration is large or 
small: in fact, his services are incompensable. 

Secondly, the true professional constantly acquires new knowledge 
and develops new skills in the performance of his services. This calls 
for the open mind and the alert attitude to avail himself of the new 
revelations of the sciences and to apply new’ knowledge to the practice 
of his profession. It also calls for a degree of humility to permit him to 
discard old and erroneous ideas and beliefs and to supplant them wi 

the new. . • , v, f 

Thirdly, the true professional must have fellowship with others 01 

the same calling. Societies of professionals are not merely defensive and 

protective organizations, nor are they primarily propagandic in leir 

purpose. These functions are less important than that of fellowslup. 

Out of such fellowships comes a sharing of knowledge and generation 

9 American Recreation Society Quarterly, May 1954, p. 16. 
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of inspiraiion. which spur the professional on to increasing achievement 
and satisfaction in service. 

Fourthly, the professional believes in his high calling, contributes to 
it such dignity without ostentation as he can assume. He has pride in 
his profession, his performance, and himself, and excntplifies quality 
in thought, action, and appearance. 

In short, a “pro', in recreation gives of himself unstintingly. improves 
his performance diligently, joins with others for mutual advancement 
cooperatively, and acts and looks the part of the professional constantly. 


Qualifications and Duties 

The Recreation Problem Clinic® made specific recommendations 
for qualifications and duties of recreation workers based on the no¬ 
menclature adopted by the clinic. While many communities cannot 
afford to employ leaders who would qualify under all the recom¬ 
mendations. they are set up as standards—a goal toward which the 
profession may progress. 

A. SUPERINTENDENT OF RECREATION 

1. Educalion. (a) College or university degree, preferably with major 
in recreation, group work, education, physical education, and the social 
sciences with emphasis on recreation, (b) One year’s graduate work 
in accredited university in above or related fields. 

2. Experience. Five years' full-time professional experience in field 
of public recreation, including administration, supervision, program¬ 
ming, personnel, financing, and public relations. 

3. Personal qualifications. The administrator should be a person of 
good health, pleasing appearance, with enthusiasm, initiative, and a 
high degree of professional ethics. The individual should have a broad 
cultural background, be emotionally stable, and have a thorough under¬ 
standing of individual differences and the ability to organize coopera¬ 
tively and direct activities to meet community needs. With the above 
qualifications, the administrator should have a highly developed sense 
of responsibility and a keen sense of humor to administer satisfactorily 
an adequate recreation program. The leader is one who is interested 
in continual professional growth. 


B. ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF RECREATION 

1. Education. The same educational qualifications as the superin 
tendent of recreation. ^ 

i Recreation Problem Clinic, Recommendations and Findings. 
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2. Experience. A minimum of three years’ full-time professional ex¬ 
perience in the field of public recreation, including administration, 
supervision, program, personnel, financing, and public relations. 

3. Personal qualifications. Should possess, wherever possible, the 
same personal qualifications as recommended for the superintendent of 
recreation. 


C. DIRECTORS OF CENTERS 


1. Community center director. Minimum age: 23 years; experience: 
two years’ experience in recreation work; education: college graduation; 
special qualifications: performs executive duties in managing of plant 
and staff, and in promoting, conducting, and supervising program of 
activities. Actually the director combines the ability of an executive 
with that of a teacher or leader. 

The community center director should have a skill in. knowledge of, 
and appreciation for. all of the activities conducted in a community 
center. Though he may not be highly skilled in all of the activities, he 
should be skillful in at least three out of the following eight groups: 
athletics, dramatics, storytelling, nature study, folk dancing, music, 
camp craft, handicraft. Knowledge of first aid should be required. He 
must be familiar with the needs and interests of the groups and indi¬ 
viduals who are to be served by his center, in order that the program 
may be adapted to them. 

2. Playfrround director (full time). Minimum age: 21 years: experi¬ 
ence; one year's full-time recreation experience or equivalent; educa¬ 
tion: college graduation; special qualifications: as in the case of the 
community director, be performs executive duties in managing a play¬ 
ground and a staff, and in promoting, conducting, and sponsoring a 
program of activities. He is an executive as well as a teacher. If his stall 
is not a large one, he performs many of the detail duties of instruction 


and direction of activities. 

It is too much to expect a director to be highly skilled in all of the 
activities, but if the director is skillful in at least three groups of ac¬ 
tivity out of the eight following, he will be fairly well equipped: ath¬ 
letics. dramatics, storytelling, nature study, folk dancing, music, camp 
craft, and handicraft. 

Since athletics are larger in the playground program than any other 
activity, the j)layground director should be well prepared in athletics. 

Knowledge of first aid to the injured should be required. 

3. Playground director (part time). Minimum age: 21 years; experi¬ 
ence: one year’s full-time recreation experience or equivalent; educa¬ 
tion: two years of college; special qualifications: same general qualifi¬ 


cations as director. , 

4 Play leader. Minimum age: 18; experience: experience in play ac¬ 
tivities and successful leadership in some related field; education: high 
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scliool graduation: special qualifications: the play leader is usually 
responsible for the supervision of specific play activities or facilities on a 
playground or conimuniiy center where the general program is or¬ 
ganized by a playground or conununity center director or his assistants. 
Personal skills in several of the activities common to playgrounds and 
comnumitv centers are desirable. 

4 

Organizing and executive ability is not expected in this position; 
nevertheless, when present these qualities are an asset. Knowledge of 
accident prevention shotdd be recpiired. Usually play leaders are stu¬ 
dents and part-time workers who are preparing for full time responsi¬ 
bilities in recreation work. 

5. Recrealion specialist. Minimum age: 22 years: experience: because 
of the wide range of activities for which special teachers are employed, 
no specific minimum experience should be fixed for this type of posi¬ 
tion. However, experience as a participant in the activity and also as 
an instructor is essential. Education: college graduation or equivalent is 
desirable. There are cases, however, where education retjuirements may 
be waived and experience substituted. Special tjualificaiions: ability to 
enlist interest in, organize, and successfully teach, some special type of 
activity in the recreation program. Usually the i)osition calls for a person 
with personal skill in a particular activity. .\ readiness to adapt and to 
relate it to other phases of the program is essential. The specialist must 
be willing to promote and conduct the particular activity in accordance 
with the standards and ideals of the recreation department. However, 
perfonnance techniques are not enough. The personality, attitudes, and 
skills of the specialist must be such as will arouse and sustain interest 
and joy in the activity for its own sake and stimulate and help partici¬ 
pants to go forward in progressive manner to the attainment of greater 
skills and greater satisfactions. A knowledge of first aid is essential. 


D. SUPERVISOR 


1. Education. College graduation preferably with major in recreation 
or related fields such as major in physical education, sociology, general 
elementary education, or other such related fields. Special considera¬ 
tion should be given to extra-curricular activities. 


2. Experience. Three years’ full-time paid experience in the opera¬ 
tion and administration of playgrounds and/or community centers 
with specialized experience and training in at least one of the follow- 

^ . . ' * crafts, music, dance, group work ac¬ 

tivities, aquatics, social recreation, camping, nature activity. This ex¬ 
perience should include the supervision of staff. 

3. Personal qualificatons. A minimum age of 23. A general supervisor 
should have a knowledge of the philosophy of recreation and human 

K f"‘husiasm. and an appreciation of the total com¬ 
munity strsices both public and private. He should have the capacity 
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and ability to work with others, guide and train his subordinates in car¬ 
rying out a well-rounded recreation program; and interpret the services 
of his department to the general public. 


E. SUPERVISOR OF COMMUNITY CENTERS 

1. Education. Same as general supervisor’s. 

2. Experience. Three years’ full-time paid experience in the actual 
operation and administration of a community center or playground. 
Weight should be given to his experience in working with all age 
groups, as community centers deal with the whole neighborhood. A 
supervisor of community centers should have experience and training 
in social recreation, discussion and forum groups, as well as working 
knowledge of sports, athletics, drama, arts and crafts, music, dance, 
group work activities, and aquatics. He should have experience in super¬ 
vising others in one or more of these activities. 

3. Personal qualifications. Same as those for general supervisor. 


F. SUPERVISOR OF PLAYGROUNDS 

1. Education. Same as general supervisor's. 

2. Experience. Three years’ full-time paid experience in the field of 
recreation with at least two of the years spent in the operation and ad¬ 
ministration of a playground. He should have specialized experience and 
training in one or more of the following: sports and athletics, drama, 
and crafts. 

3. Personal qualifications. Same as general supervisor’s. 


G. SUPERVISOR OF ATHLETICS 

1. Education. Four years of college or equivalent, preferably with a 
major in physical education. 

2. Experience. At least three years’ experience as director of a play¬ 
ground, teacher of physical education, or athletic instructor. 

3. Personal qualifications. At least 23 years of age. A supervisor of 

athletics should have a thorough understanding of the philosophy of 
recreation with an appreciation of all activities conducted on a play¬ 
ground. He should have experience and knowledge of orpnizing 
leagues, tournaments, contests, exhibitions, and mass competitions. He 
should have personal skills in several forms of athletic activity, m 
eluding both team games and individual sports. He shou ® 

edge of the physical growth and development of clnldren and abniy 
to prepare a program to include the capacities and interests of various 

groups. 
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H. SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC 

1. Education. The equivalent of graduation from college with a 
major in music. 

2. Experience. A minimum age of 23. .-V supen-isor of music should 
have at least two years* experience in organizing and conducting 
choruses, bands or orchestras, and at least one year’s experience in con* 
ducting music activities on a playground or community center is es¬ 
pecially valuable. 

3. Personal qualipcaiions. A music supervisor should have a broad 
understanding of the philosophy of recreation as regards the use of 
music in a recreation program. He should have personal skill in one 
or more forms of musical activity including voice and at least one in¬ 
strument. He should have the ability to work with others in his depart¬ 
ment in developing music festivals, training subordinates, and inter¬ 
preting to them the value of recreation music. 

Two classihcations of skills were presented to illustrate this analysis. 
The same can be done for the other types of activity: dramatics, arts 
and crafts, dancing, nature and outing, literary activities, and social 
events. 


Recruiting 

The haphazard entrance of workers into the field of recreation is 
mainly a thing of the past. Higher qualification standards call for a 
better type of personnel in all branches of the work. Definite pro¬ 
cedure should be established whereby the profession can be assured 
of a continuous flow of trained leaders and gifted persons aware of 

the opportunities in the field and induced to enter it in greater num¬ 
bers. 

When an institution of higher learning has established a recreation 
curriculum, due notice should be given in its catalogue and in all pub¬ 
licity relating to die advantages of professional recreation prepara¬ 
tion. ^ ^ 

Recreation leadership should keep the university and college voca¬ 
tional guidance bureaus informed of all employment possibilities the 
qual.fications called for by the job. and all vocational details. Recrea- 
tion should be included in all vocational conferences. National, re- 
gional. and state groups can participate in these conferences and keep 
the public informed of their needs. Job analysis lists can be sent to 
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government and private employment agencies where efficient checks 
and balances can prevent the field from being flooded with unquali¬ 
fied employment seekers. Employment ser\'ices can be established in 
agencies and through magazines and bulletins with the emphasis on 
reliable and accurate information. 

Recreation leaders can instill in boys and girls an interest in the 
field, tell them of its opportunities, and encourage many who give in¬ 
dication of a natural gift for the work. Few participants in a recrea¬ 
tion program realize the potential vocational advantages in the 
public, private, industrial, and commercial fields. Careful supervision 
and guidance of volunteers can increase the ranks of professional 
trainees. There are many capable volunteer workers w’ho with a little 
encouragement would seek professional training. Numerous activities 
in the field are seasonal or part time, and many temporary workers 
might well become professional leaders. 

A system of advancement should be adopted whereby the director 
or executive recognizes the qualities of leadership and administration 
in his employees and recommends them when vacancies occur in other 
locations. Many assistants can thus become leaders. 

Information on openings in the field can be exchanged through na¬ 
tional, regional, and state professional-fellowship organizations. At 
conventions and district meetings, through official organs of publica¬ 
tion, or by a specially appointed committee good recruiting can be 
accomplished. 


Selection of Personnel 

The recreation profession has reached the time when it must estab¬ 
lish well-defined, yet liberal and broad, bases for the selection of 
workers. Its several branches—public, private, and commercial—are 
well recognized. Many private agencies already have efficient selective 
systems. Commercial interests demand effective performance to meet 
trade competition. Public recreation has developed with little consid¬ 
eration for selection, but is now determined to be highly selective and 
to employ scientific methods in the undertaking. There is a sufficient 
background of experience to measure competency in action. Profes¬ 
sional prestige warrants and demands this measurement. With medi- 
cine, education, religion, law, and social work adhering to profes- 
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sional standards and requirements, recreation must follow in their 
path to insure its professional status and progress. 

Most of these vocations select personnel on the basis of state legal 
requirements. A plan of state reciprocity whereby each state recog¬ 
nizes the licenses granted in another has also developed. This will 
eventually lead to a national policy. No state possesses any complete 
legal certification of recreation workers, but witli the development of 
state departments of recreation, a licensing policy will eventually 
follow. 

In the older professions, legal status grew out of professional group 
concern. As the forces of recreation in the United States organize on 
a national basis, recreation begins to possess a body of interests to 
formulate, stimulate, and inaugurate a sound protessional code. 

Merit system. All employment should be on a merit basis. This is 
absolutely essential for quality direction. Some municipalities have a 
merit system based upon local requirements for all municipal employ¬ 
ees with certain special interest classifications. 1 he recognized basis of 
merit systems is civil service. Such a plan not only systematizes selec¬ 
tion. but offers security to the worker and recognition of performance. 
However, civil service in itself cannot guarantee a high level of effi¬ 
ciency and. improperly administered, can leave much to be desired. 

The general procedure is through three types of examination- 
(1) written: related to the whole field of knowledge; (2) oral: in 
which all pertinent problems are discussed: and. (3) demonstration: 
the practical application of skills and ability to lead individuals and 
groups. There is also a probation period of from three to twelve 
months in which the employee must meet the requirements, after 
which all measures of security go into effect. 

Cities without civil service laws have often established methods to 

assure quality selection of workers. Two or three plans have been used 
with marked success: 

Applications. Here, the agency has created an application sheet 

wnich is designed to give the employer full information about the 

prospective employee. It is well for every agency to require applica- 
tion for positions. ^ ^ 

Rating scales. This is a plan whereby the candidate can measure 

himself and, on a certain grade of performance, receive a rating for 
specific forms of employment. ® 
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* 

Appointments. These are made by conference and interview with 
authorities and boards. Standards are set up, specific requirements 
listed, recommendations noted, and experiences tested. 

The system of selection should do two things: (1) promote high 
standards and (2) discourage employment of the untrained and un¬ 
qualified. 


CERTIFICATION AND REGISTRATION 

In the Proceedings of the Conference on Professional Preparation 
of Recreation Personnel^ attention is focused on certification: 


1. The purpose of such identification as certification is to reserve the 
practice to the qualified. Certification would assure a recreation agency 
that a candidate who holds a certificate has met given requirements and 
has necessary qualifications. 

2. The better qualified we are as leaders, the greater will be the num¬ 
ber of people whose lives are enriched by recreation. In this as in the 
professions of architecture, law, medicine and school education, the 
people need to be protected at least by minimum standards of com¬ 
petency on the part of the practitioners. 

3. Certification should be a form of insurance for the success of rec¬ 
reation departments. 

4. Status and Recruitment. Recreation, because it does not have the 
position and prestige it deserves, fails to recruit, sufficient numbers to 
satisfy the demand for its leaders. As one national leader stated, people 
do not beat a path to a door that is wide open. Recreation faces the 
problem of deciding whether to open its doors to all regardless of their 
training or to establish high standards and raise its status to a profession 
characterized by registration, licensing, and certification. 

5. Selection and employment. Occasionally recreation commissions 
and executives find themselves caught in the "web of politics." The 
problem of selection is not as much one of avoiding political pressures 
as it is one of determining the qualifications of individual applicants. 
Certification would assure that all candidates possess the necessities for 
professional leadership. Thus, employers would be free to concentrate 
on deciding which candidate is most desirable for the local situation. 
Also local departments could use the state roster of certified personnel 
as a source of potential candidates. 

6. Conserve the investment and continuing interest of the training 


institution. 


7. Provide protection for 
profession. 


the individual who has prepared for the 


* Conference on Professional Preparation of Recreation Personnel, pp. 15-25. 
American Association of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
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Compensation® 

A laborer is worthy of his hire and every effort should be made by 
the profession to assure adequate compensation. Most of the workers 
in the field of social service—teaching, preaching, and social work- 
have served too long on too little. Recreation is no exception. The 
time has come when inadequate returns have no place in the profes¬ 
sion. A job well done is a huge service no matter what its work classi¬ 
fication may be. 

There are a number of wage scales in print. Depending upon the 
agency, responsibility and degree of difficulty, salaries for full lime 
recreation positions range between $2,400 and $15,000 annually. 

The studies made by the National Recreation Association and pro¬ 
fessional groups all indicate that there is a laudable upward trend 
in wage recognition. There is every reason to believe that this trend 
will continue. To attract and keep well-qualified recreation person¬ 
nel, it will be necessary to have compensation commensurate with the 
worker’s preparation, background, and experience. 

Recognition® 

“Practices and policies which enable the Recreation Department to 
retain, protect, and promote the successful worker and also to release 
the ineffective one are just as important as those which assure the se¬ 
curing of competent personnel.” A fair personnel policy is one that in¬ 
sures the worker security and advancement in his position and de¬ 
mands good performance of his duties. Except for legitimate reasons 
there should always be tenure and protection from either demotion or 
dismissal. 

Rating. It is well to have some plan for rating w’orkers. For pro¬ 
motions and adjustments on the job some system of rating is essen¬ 
tial. Where the activities are limited in scope, the director can per¬ 
sonally appraise the work. If there is civil service, a rating plan can 
be used for the job appraisal. The rating should be done frequently 
and regularly throughout the year, it should be objective in nature, 

5 Recreation Series. GS-188-0, United States Civil Service Commission, Super¬ 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D C. ($.20 per 

«For additional information on Personnel Practices refer to Chapter 12. 
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uniform for all workers within a category, and related to specific activ¬ 
ities. All workers should be checked and constructive criticism made 
in conferences and interviews where commendation or disapproval 
can be exj)ressed. 

The whole problem of rating demands further study and research. 
It should not be used without extreme caution, tolerance, and de¬ 
pendability. 

Advancement. In order to recognize growth in ability and quality 
of service a system of promotion should be worked out. Advancements 
should be made whenever possible, for promotion opportunities are 
attractive to workers. Efficiency and high standards of performance 
must be recognized. Effectiveness on the job is the basis of all growth. 
Academic and supplementary training should aid but not be essential 
to promotion. 

Retirement. One of the finest security values is a retirement system 
that assures the worker some type of remuneration after a certain 
length of service. Full-time employment, a good record of perform¬ 
ance, and employment over a period of years are basic to a retirement 
plan. Federal jobs of a civil service nature, most state positions, and 
many local public jobs carry retirement privileges. Most of the na¬ 
tional private agencies—the Boy Scouts, Y.VV.C.A., Y.M.C.A., and 
others—have retirement policies. Recreation societies in every state 
should work to provide legal enactment of the most effective retire¬ 
ment plans. 

Professional Organizations 

There are a number of national and state organizations of profes¬ 
sional-fellowship leaders—the American Recreation Society, the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea¬ 
tion, the American Institute of Park Executives, and the National In¬ 
dustrial Recreation Association are the major representative groups 
interested in promoting professional stability. The aims of the Ameri¬ 
can Recreation Society are stated in Article II of its Constitution and 
express the general principles underlying this type of organization. 

I To unite in one organization all recreation workers in America. 

2. To foster and to maintain high standards of prolessional quali¬ 
fications. ^ . , ^,.1 

3. To foster and to maintain high standards of professional ethics. 
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4. To encourage and promote adequate programs of professional 
training for recreational workers. 

5. To affiliate for mutual benefit with the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation and to cooperate with other agencies or organizations for 
similar or related objectives. 

6. To publish a bulletin or other medium for dissemination of in¬ 
formation concerning the activities and interests of the organization. 

7. To act as an agency lor representing workers when group repre¬ 
sentation is desired. 

8. To protect the interests of recreation workers as a group in situ¬ 
ations where their professional interests are involved. 

9. To encourage study and research on matters of professional in¬ 
terest. 

10. To function in any other manner which will further the inter¬ 
ests of the recreation movement and its personnel. 


The Federation of National Professional Organizations for 
Hecreatioyi 


The following organizations fonn the federation: 

American Camping Association 
American Recreation Society 
Association of College Unions 
•American .Association of Group W'orkers 

American Association for Health. Physical Education. & Recreation 
.American Institute of Park Executives 
National Industrial Association 
The College Recreation Association 

The Society of State Directors of Health. Physical Education. & Recre¬ 
ation 


Additional organizations will be admitted into membership. The 
purpose of the federation as stated in the constitution "shall be to 
provide a means for enabling various national professional organiza¬ 
tions for recreation to work together. Specific goals include the shar¬ 
ing of information, studying common problems, developing public 
understanding, raising of professional standards, and generally fur- 
thermg the aims of the total recreation profession," The membership 

n the federation shall be open to all national professional organiza 
tions concerned wholly or in part with recreation 
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Need for Professional Unity 

There is need for a united fellowhsip of all recreation leaders. The 
present groups, individually or collectively, can do a great deal to fur¬ 
ther recreation in the United States. Examination of their purposes 
indicates the possibilities of professional unity and solidarity. All of 
the factors relating to the professional status of recreation can be 
guided, strengthened, and advanced by these organizations in com¬ 
mon purpose and unity of action. If recreation leadership is to meet 
the challenges of contemporary society, the road to achievement must 
be travelled in cooperative effort with the consolidation of all forces 
and interests. 


THE WORKSHOP 

for Exploration: 

1. .After a study of your local community needs in recreation, make an 

analysis of jobs required to meet those needs. 

2. List the cliief <|ualifications for (a) a director, (b) a supervisor, and (c) 

a play leader. 

3. Make some case studies of a half dozen recreation leaders and classify 

the outstanding qualifications of each. 

4. From interviews with several leaders make a list of their individual 

duties. 

5. What are some of the re(|uircmcnts to establish in selecting recreation 

leaders? 

6. Present the results of a study of the salary scales of directors, supervisors. 

playground leaders in: (a) large, (b) medium-sized, and (c) small cities. 

7. Compare and contrast salaries paid public and private recreation lead¬ 

ers. 

8. Gather data on retirement systems for recreation leaders in (a) a state 

and (b) some selected cities. 

9. Study a series of job analyses and determine how well the qualifications 

and capabilities of the incumbents meet the specifications of the 

analyses. . , 

10. Secure the opinions of several recreation supervisors in the same depart¬ 
ment to determine the effectiveness of the system m fixing responsi- 
l)ilily and avoiding duplication of function. 


For Planning: 

1. Develop a practical and usable job analysis. 

2. Write a professional code for recreation leaders. 
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3. Create a workable rctiretncnt system for recreation leaders. 

4. Plan an effective recruiting system based on the experiences and results 

of various communities. 

5. Chart the metluKls of advancement used by recreation departments and 

private agencies in recognizing good leadership. 

6. Work out a sound rating table that will assure the maximum of value 

and the minimum of error. 

7. List the immediate and long-range opportunities of a state recreation 

society for furthering recreation throughout the slate and in local 
connnunilies. 

8. Build a sound program of compensation for all recreation employees. 

9. Offer suggestions for creating a unity of recreation forces (a) within a 

state and (b) within the nation. 

10. Plan the responsibilities of the recreation superintendent, the assistant 
superintendent, and the general supervisors. 


RtFF.RENCt:.S 

Use the proceedings of the Conference on Professional Preparation of 
Recreation Personnel (The .-Vmerican .\ssociation for Health, Physical Edu¬ 
cation. and Recreation). 

The National .Advisory Committee on the Recruitment, Training, and 
Placement of Recreation Personnel of the National Recreation .Association 
is helpful through its various studies and reports. 

The California Recreation Commission has an excellent bulletin with 
practical information—Stflmhirdj for Professional Recreation Personnel. 

Use the Leadership Evaluation Checklist published by the National Rec¬ 
reation .Association and the Guide For Leaders In Community Recreation, 
National Department Health and Welfare. Ottawa. Canada. 

Recreation as a Profession in the Southern Region-.i joint publication 
of the National Recreation .Association and the Southern Regional Educa¬ 
tion Board is filled with study charts and diagrams illustrating resources and 
problems related to the professional field of recreation. 

The American Recreation Society, the American Association of Group 
Workers, the American Association for Health. Physical Education, and 
Recreation, and .American Institute of Park Executives all have standing 
committees studying various problems relating to the professional field. 

Read for practical guidance. Chapters VI. VII, Vlll, IX (Part II. Leader- 
ship) in Butler’s Introduction to Community Recreation (McGraw-Hill), 
Chapters XX and XXI in Hjelte’s The Administration of Public Recreation 
(Macmillan) and Supervision of Group Work and Recreation, by Hedlev 
S. Dimock and Harleigh B. Trecker (Association Press). 

See officers of state recreation societies for local information. 

Each of the national conferences on the college training of recreation lead- 
ers (the Minnesota, the Chapel Hill, and the New York Conference Reports) 
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had special committees studying job analysis and professional leadership re- 
(jiiirements. 

Of special value are the reports of the Athletic Institute on Undergraduate 
and Graduate Preparation in Health Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 




Staff Organization 


Establishing the staff structure for a public recreation system de¬ 
pends upon a number of factors. Among these are: 

The size and type of the system. A small department in a com¬ 
munity of 10,000 people would not, of course, require either as large a 
staff, or as wide a range of special functions as would the city of 100,- 
000 or the large metropolitan area. Likewise, the supervisory staff 
functions in a system administered by a recreation commission might 
differ greatly from those provided by a board of education or a park 
board. 

The size of the area to be soT/ed. One city of 200,000 inhabitants 
may have an area double or treble that of another with the same num- 
ber of people to serve. In the former case it may be feasible to assign 
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supervisory duties on a geographical basis, while in the latter, more 
economical to make such assignments on a functional basis. 

The official and voluntaiy cooperative relationships of the manag- 
ing authority with other departments and agencies. In some cities the 
recreation board is responsible for little or no maintenance of areas 
and facilities, this being the task of the park board, school board, or 
other department. In such instances, the recreation board would per¬ 
haps have no maintenance staff. There are independent recreation 
boards, on the other hand, which cany heavy maintenance responsi¬ 
bilities and whose staffs are large and diversified. 

Official policies and practices of the managing authority. Certain 
recreation boards, park and recreation commissions, and park boards 
choose, for example, to lease concessions rather than operate them 
themselves. The policy adopted for this and many other problems will 
affect departmental organization. 

The geographical location and climate of the community, fust as 
towns and cities in warmer climates have programs and facilities 
which differ from those in northern areas, it follows that departmen¬ 
tal staff organization will also vary. Some systems operate swimming 
pools, beaches, atid playgrounds on a year-round plan requiring a 
full-time staff twelve months of the year. In New England, on the 
other hand, such facilities can be operated only about ten weeks each 
year on a full eight-, ten-, or twelve-hour-a-day schedule, and person¬ 
nel assignments change accordingly when the program moves indoors. 
Northern cities, by the same token, require staffs for such program 
features as winter sports. 

Local traditions, practices, and custotns. Public recreation depart¬ 
ments, being part and parcel of local community enterprise, follow lo¬ 
cal community dictates. For example, the staff in a southern com¬ 
munity may include a director of activities for Negroes, while in a 
northern city this function is unlikely to be separated from other 
functions. In more than one city where segregation exists, parallel 
staff positions have been provided for both white and colored. 

E.ssentials of Department Organization 

A review of the departmental organizations of many recreation 
systems would show clearly that there is little uniformity of pattern 
even among those in which the types of managing authorities are sum- 
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lar or identical. This is because of the varying factors listed above. 
Whatever the plan, the staff organization must be designed to: (1) 
provide maximum program and services with a minimum of organi¬ 
zational machinery; (2) secure efficient and economical administra¬ 
tion. supervision, and operation; (3) place definite responsibility; (-1) 
effect coordination of work and services; (5) avoid overlapping of au¬ 
thority and duplication; (6) trace and isolate problems, obstructions, 
and other difficulties; (7) expedite the flow and operation of the sev¬ 
eral major functions. 

Among the major divisions of responsibility in departmental organ¬ 
ization are: 

General recreation sewices. Responsible for the supervision and 
operation of playgrounds. playfieUls. community centers, etc. 

Special recreation sewices. Responsible for the supervision and op¬ 
eration of program and activities on a functional basis such as ath¬ 
letics and games, music, dramatics, arts and crafts, social recreation, 
nature activities, institutional recreation, industrial recreation, spe¬ 
cial events, etc. 

Special recreation facilities. Responsible for the supervision and 
operation of special facilities such as beaches and pools, camps, golf 
courses, civic auditoriums, stadiums, etc. 

Maintenance. Responsible for the construction and maintenance of 
recreation facilities and areas. 

Business and finance. Responsible for all matters pertaining to ac¬ 
counting, reporting, record-keeping, auditing, and the general fi¬ 
nances of the department. 

Information-publicity. Responsible for interpretation, informa¬ 
tion. publicity, and public relations of the system. 

Regarding the work of the general recreation services and special 
recreation services divisions, there is a difference of opinion among 
recreation executives as to how results can be best achieved. Some be¬ 
lieve it better to make supervisory assignments on a geographical 
rather than a functional basis. In large decentralized areas it is held 
that better results can be obtained from the assignment of supervisors 
on a district rather than on an activity basis. In such instances super¬ 
visors are responsible for the development of the full use of recreation 
facilities within their district, for the effectiveness of the program of 
the local directors, and for coordinating the efforts within the dis¬ 
trict. Some communities find it profitable to have a small corps 
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of specialists operating on a city-wide basis and a group of district or 
area supervisors responsible lor the entire program of the department 
witliin specific districts. In any event, specialist assignments should 
involve natural and closely related functions if individual supervisors 
are to be responsible for more than one activity. 

The extent to which a recreation commission or other independent 
authority should assume responsibility for construction and mainten¬ 
ance functions is a matter which can be decided only upon the merits 
of each individual case. The staff structure of this function naturally 
will be influenced by the presence or absence of the maintenance 
load. Suffice it to say that the maintenance of areas and facilities is a 
service closely related to program and activities. If maintenance is 
conducted by another department, anything less than the highest 
([uality of cooperation and immediacy of attention between the recre¬ 
ation department and the department maintaining the facilities can 
easily result in sluggish and awkward program services. Because of 
the close tie-up between program and maintenance the latter cannot 
efficiently and economically be divorced from the former. Whether a 
recreation dejjartment assumes maintenance responsibilities or not, 
it must always have a strong voice in tlie planning of recreation areas 
and facilities for functional use. 

Staff Meetings 

Regularly scheduled staff meetings are essential to the successful 
operation of a recreation system. The purposes of such meetings are 
(I) the sharing of experiences and problems by the staff members, (2) 
the evaluation of activities and services, (3) the preparation of plans, 
and (4) the achievement of coordination of effort. 

The imi)ortance of staff meetings, well planned and conducted, can¬ 
not be overemphasized. They are an excellent means of building an 
esprit de corps. Frequently they may be attended by persons outside 
the organization who may have something to contribute. They must 
be purposeful, and all professional workers, regardless of position, 
must be encouraged to take an active part in them. Objective is 
cussion of common problems and a free exchange of opinions should 
precede the adoption of plans of action and definite placement o re 
sponsibility. AilvHiue prepaiaiion of agenda and accurate recording 
of decisions and plans are equally important. 
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Rei.ationshifs with Advisory C.oMMiirEE 

The advisory committee is an atlministrative device which brings 
interested and informed opinion into the broad planning ol policies 
and the establishment of operations. Altliough its function is purely 
advisory, it can be a successful means of helping to bring about mans 
improvements. Tlie advisory committee helps to etlucate the publu 
to the value aiul need for adequate recreation, arouse interest in 
specific projects, helps further cooiieration between recreation agen¬ 
cies. It can serve as a nucleus of organized favorable opinion in time 

of crisis. 

Through personal interviews, the executive develops an under¬ 
standing and sympathetic interest on the part ol the committee ami 
enlists their support in interpreting the department s jnogram. 

The director and the board both keep the committee informed 
about the program and all actions. 


Relationships Between the Board and Execuuve 

Full responsibility for the success of the department is with the 
board members. It is the responsibility of the boartl to: 

a. Determine fundamental policies. 

b. Select the executive. 

c. Define sco|>e of executive’s powers and dtities. 

d. Appoint employees upon the recommendation of executive. 

e. Determine and establish the general policies for the execuiite 
and staff to follow in carrying out purposes for which the de¬ 
partment was established. 

f. Authorize expenditures by executive and department. 

g. Work with executive in drawing up long range plans. 

h. Discuss program plans submitted to board by recreation execu¬ 
tive. 

i. Support executive’s plan and activities. 

j. Answer critics of either the executive or the department. 

k. Negotiate advantages for the agency. 

l. Reflect public opinion. 

Basic responsibilities of the executive: 

1. Assist and advise board in formulating policies and basic proced¬ 
ures governing the work of the department. 
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2. Keep the board informed. 

3. Interpret problems and objectives to the board. Keep in touch with 
changing conditions and make recommendations accordingly. 

4. Be alert to opportunities for expanding and improving the recrea¬ 
tion system. 

5. Make budget recommendations to board. 

6. Report to board on work of department personnel, programs, fa¬ 
cilities, needs, complaints, relationships and the like. Notify board 
of dejjartment's performance of services, accomplishments, re¬ 
sources, and needs. 

7. Record board actions and business. 


Relationships of the Director with the Staff 

The director instills in the staff a desire to contribute their best ef¬ 
forts and to combine these efforts in a unified, productive effort. In 
the community he is ever trying to create an appreciation of the im¬ 
portance of leisure, an understanding of the values of recreation and 
of his department, and a willingness on the part of the individuals and 
groups to work together for a finer recreation life for all the people. 

The director must make the greatest possible use of the capacities 
and potentialities of his staff and capture their loyalty and enthusiasm 
for the job. He should coordinate the work of staff into the common 
plan of action. 

Human relations rather than technique and procedures are of pri¬ 
mary importance in management conceived as positive leadership. 
The leader must draw out and put into effective action the leadership 
capacities inherent in the members of the group. He should have the 
ability to allocate work judiciously, for the effectiveness of the organi¬ 
zation will depend upon the skill with which the work division is 
arranged. 

The director has to: , 

command—issue orders necessary for the execution of plans, policies, 

and assignments. 

coordinate and fuse the various segments of the organization into 
going machinery, keeping principal objectives foremost and reduc¬ 
ing to a minimum conflicts of purpose and activity. 
conlrol-ascertain that the tasks which have been assigned are being 
carried out in an efficient and intelligent manner* 
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In recruiting, training, and supervising staft the director must de¬ 
velop and apply personnel standards. He has to maintain proper 
working conditions, and foster activities which serve to build up the 
workers’ morale. 

Staff conferences serve as a clearing house. The director should re¬ 
spect the judgment of the subordinates to whom he has delegated au¬ 
thority. 

He should be conscious that praise is generally a more ellective 
stimulus than reproof. Information and advice should flozv in all di¬ 
rections. 

The leader plays an important role in guiding the staff or group 
into a broader understanding and in clearly formulating the group's 
objectives. Actually, the leader should regard his position of authority 
as an opportunity to serve the group, not to command it. 

Staff Functions 

Staff organization, of course, is closely related to staft functions. In¬ 
deed, it is to the extent that staff responsibilities, duties, and functions 
are clear, that the staff can be organized and operated most efficiently. 
Therefore, it is pertinent to present the staff functions as they are 
found in a recreation department. That which follows represents the 
situation in San Diego, California. 

I. The Assistant to the City Manager for Recreation is a member 

of the City Manager's Department and is responsible for all phases 
of recreation in the city: and, under the general supervision of the 
City Manager, is primarily responsible for the following: (1) Com¬ 
plete cognizance of the Playground and Recreation Department with 
the Superintendent of Playgrounds and Recreation as executive of¬ 
ficer in charge of playgrounds and recreation activities. (2) Repre¬ 
sents the City Manager in the construction, organization, supervision 
and management of facilities, personnel, programs, and activities of 
a recreational nature which are under the cognizance of all other city 
department and divisions. (3) Represents the City Manager in main¬ 
taining liaison in ail problems of a recreational nature with the 
Superintendent of Schools, Recreation Commission. Park Commis¬ 
sion. federal government, county, commercial, non-profit, jjrivate. 
and quasi-public recreation agencies. ^ 

II. The Superintendent of Playgiounds and Recreation, under the 
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supen-isioii ol tlie Assistant to the City Manager for Recreation, is the 
executive officer in charge of playground and recreation activities and. 
in addition to otiier duties that may be assigned, is primarily responsi¬ 
ble lor the following: (1) To represent the department as technical ad¬ 
visor with the Recreation Commission in submitting plans, furnish¬ 
ing data, and recommending policies for their consideration and rec¬ 
ommendation. (2) To interpret and carry out the policies of the City 
Manager's Department and the Recreation Commission. (3) To evalu¬ 
ate and appro\e the program of activities to be sponsored and ini¬ 
tiate new activities, special features, services, and projects. (4) To re¬ 
view and submit the budget, prepare reports, and evaluate the oper- 
•ition of the department. (5) To organize and have general supervision 
of the staff, (6) To organize and administer the public relations pro¬ 
gram of the staff and department. (7) To issue publicity through bul¬ 
letins, jjiess, radio, and other means, of all activities and services of 
the department and the essential regulations and procedures govern¬ 
ing them. (8) 1 o assist in the study of the needs of the community and 
formulating plans for future development of recreation areas and 
facilities to meet those needs. 

III. General Supervisor of Playgrounds and Community Centers, 
under the executive direction of the Superintendent of Playgrounds 
and Recreation, assists in promoting and conducting a well-rounded 
recreation program and. in addition to other duties that may be as¬ 
signed, is primarily responsible for the following: (1) To prepare the 
budget and direct the expenditure of funds in accordance with budget 
allocations, (2) To direct repair and maintenance operations of areas, 
facilities, and equipment. (3) To procure and distribute equipment 
and supplies. (4) To select, assign duties, direct in-service training, 
and supervise jjersonnel through subordinates. (5) To direct and 
counsel with supervisors concerning the over-all efficiency of person¬ 
nel and arrange for executive and general staff meetings. (6) To direct 
the sujjcrvision of approved program activities. (7) To supervise the 
maintenance of complete records of activities and services, personnel, 
and jjroperiy. (8) I'o assemble reports for official presentation and 
general information. 

1V^ General Supei'visor of Aquatic Activities, under administrative 
direction, plans, organizes, and supervises the aquatic activities foi 
children and adults in the recreational program and, in addition 
to other duties that may be assigned, is primarily responsible for the 
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following: (1) To direct the activities and supervise the operation aiul 
maintenance of the beaches, bath houses and swimming pools. (2) l o 
organise a progtam of boating, s^\■ilnming, liist aitl. ^vater sports, surl 
fishing, beach activities, and swimming instruction on a city-wide 
basis. (3) To make studies, researches, investigations, reports, and 
recommendations concernitig program material. (1) To keep records 
and make reports of atjuatic activities to central olTicc. (5) To direct 
and supervise the lileguards and other related employees in all phases 
of their work, with special emphasis on enforcing rules, regulations, 
and provisions governing the conduct and safety of individuals upon 
public beaches and in swimming pools. (G) To assemble publicitv ma¬ 
terial relative to activities sponsored by the deparimeni. (7) To repre¬ 
sent the department at meetings and conferences and advise with and 
assist individuals and groups in matters pertaining to acjuaiic activi¬ 
ties. 


V. T}te Suf)en'isor of Municipal Athletics, under adminisiraiivt 
direction, plans, organizes, and directs the physical phases of the 
recreational program and, in addition to other duties that mav be 
assigned, is primarily responsible for the following: (1) To provide 
technical assistance and guidance of an athletic nature for the pro 
gram work of District Supervisor’s activities and personnel subordi 
nate to him. (2) To make studies, research, investigations, reports 
and recommendations concerning program material. (3) To torn 
leagues and organize tournaments, contests, exhibitions and mass par 
ticipation in recreational activities. (4) To assemble publicity nia 
terial relative to activities sponsored by the department. (5) To ac 
as department representative with groups and organizations con 
cerned with activities of an athletic nature. 

VI. The Supei-Lhsor of Social Activities, under administrative di 
rection, plans, organizes, and directs the social phase of the recrea 
tional program and. in addition to other duties that may be assigned 
is primarily responsible for the following: (1) To provide lechnica 
assistance and guidance of a social nature for the program work o 
District Supers'isor’s activities and personnel subordinate to him 
(2) To make studies, researches, investigation, reports, and recoin 
mendations concerning program material. (3) To organize and pro¬ 
mote holiday celebrations, play days, parties, social dances, exhibi¬ 
tions, and mass participation in social recreational activities (4) To 
assemble publicity material relative to activities sponsored by the de- 
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partment. (5) to act as department representative with groups and or¬ 
ganizations concerned with activities of a social nature. 

VII. The Supo-visor of Arts and Crafts, under administrative di¬ 
rection, plans, organizes, and supervises the arts and crafts activities 
for children and adults in the recreational program and, in addition 
to other duties that may be assigned, is primarily responsible for the 
following; (1) To provide technical assistance and guidance in arts 
and crafts activities for the program work of District Supervisor of 
Activities and personnel subordinate to him. (2) To prepare instruc¬ 
tions. select program materials, develop projects, provide staff instruc¬ 
tion. and demonstrate methods of conducting arts and crafts activities. 
(3) To plan and conduct city-wide events, organize new activities and 
projects, obtain and assist volunteer leaders, and supervise specialists 
in arts and crafts activities. (4) To represent the department at meet¬ 
ings and conferences and advise individuals and groups in matters 
pertaining to arts and crafts. (5) To keep records and make reports 
to central office of arts and crafts activities. (6) To assemble publicity 
material relative to activities sponsored by the department. (7) To 
make studies, research, investigations, reports and recommendations 
for development of arts and crafts program. 

VIII. The Supei-uisor of Music and Dramatics, under administra¬ 
tive direction, plans, organizes and supervises the music and dramatic 
activities for children and adults in the recreational program, and in 
addition to other duties that may be assigned, is primarily responsible 
for the following; (I) To provide technical assistance and guidance in 
music and dramatic activities for the program work of the District 
Supervisor of Activities and personnel subordinate to them. (2) To 
jjrepare instructions, select program materials, develop projects, pro¬ 
vide staff instruction and demonstrate methods of conducting music 


and dramatic activities. (3) To plan and conduct city-wide events, or¬ 
ganize new activities and projects, obtain and assist volunteer leaders, 
and supervise specialists in music and dramatic activities. (4) To repre¬ 
sent the department at meetings and conferences and advise indi¬ 
viduals and groups in matters pertaining to music and dramatics. (5) 
To keep records and make reports to the central office. (6) To as¬ 
semble publicity material relative to activities sponsored by the de¬ 
partment. (7) To make studies, research, investigations, reports, and 

recommendations. 

IX. District Recreation Supervisors, under administrative direc- 
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tion, plan, organize, supervise the recreational program, personnel, 
maintenance, and facilities for units as tlesignated and. in addition 
to other duties that may be assigned, are primarily responsible for 
the following in a designated district: (1) To supervise the work, 
evaluate the services and recommend assignment of recreation em¬ 
ployees. (2) To train activity leaders in techniques and assist them in 
planning, organizing and conducting their activities. (3) To assemble 
records and reports for deliver)’ to central office ami advise on etjuip- 
ment, supplies, and maintenance problems. (4) To represent the de¬ 
partment in conferences and public meetings concerned with their 
duties and make special reports and studies of neighborhood needs. 
(5) To conduct leagues, tournaments, contests, exhibitions, and mass 
participation in recreational activities sponsored by the department 
on a city-wide basis and organize special district programs of like na¬ 
ture. (6) To work with supervisors of special activities in promotion 
of their respective responsibilities and make use of their technical 
assistance in leadership training. 

X. Senior Playground Leaders are. under direction, to have charge 
of activities at a municipal playground, recreation center, or g>m- 
nasium and/or to have charge of groups of children or adults in 
special activities and do other work as required. Typical tasks in¬ 
clude directing and supervising the work of assistance; planning 
neighborhood recreation programs for children and adults; organiz¬ 
ing entries for city-wide leagues, tournaments, contests, and exhibi¬ 
tions and supervising neighborhood activities in athletics, arts and 
crafts, gymnastics, dancing, dramatics, and the like; maintaining dis¬ 
cipline and high moral standards on the playground, inculcating good 
sportsmanship and fair play; maintaining safety on the grounds; ad¬ 
ministering first aid; making reports of attendance and activities; 
issuing and accounting for materials, supplies, and equipment, and 
inspecting apparatus, equipment, and facilities to see that they are 
in safe condition for use; accomplishing the fundamental purposes 
of municipal recreation programs including physical, moral, cultur¬ 
al, and citizenship aspects. 

XI. Junior Playground Leaders, under direction, assist in the or¬ 
ganization and conduct of classes in arts and crafts, dancing, am! 
dramatics; directing play activities; supervising and officiating at 
various games and sports; administering first aid; maintaining dis¬ 
cipline and high moral standards: inculcating good sportsmanship 
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and fair play: patrolling giounds; issuing and caring for playground 
ccjuipment, materials, and supplies; inspecting apparatus, equipment, 
and facilities to see that they are in safe condition for use; further¬ 
ing tlie fundamental purposes of municipal recreation programs in¬ 
cluding physical, moral, cultural, and citizenship aspects. Junior 
Playground Leaders may be in complete charge of a medium-sized op¬ 
eration, and/or have charge of groups of children or adults in special 
activities, and do other work as required. 

XII. Student Playground Leaders, under supervision, perform on 
a part-time basis the following typical tasks: leading and conducting 
low-organization games and activities, special parties and celebrations, 
handicraft and simple craft work, informal singing, storytelling, 
stunts, etc., simple camping and nature study principally for children; 
administering first aid: maintaining discipline and high moral stand¬ 
ards; issuing and caring for playground equipment; inspecting ap¬ 
paratus equipment and facilities to see that they are in safe condition 
lor use: furthering the fundamental purposes of municipal recre¬ 
ation programs including physical, moral, cultural, and citizenship 
aspects; performing related tasks. Student playground leaders may be 
in complete charge of a small operation and/or have charge of groups 
of children or adults in special activities and do other work as re- 
(juired. 

XIII. Playground Attendants, under direction, assist in the care 
and maintenance of supplies, equipment, and facilities; conduct 
specific activities; assist in maintaining discipline and perform other 
related tasks as assigned. 

To perform the services required by the Recreation Department 
the following positions are included: 

9 Seniors 
11 Juniors 
1 Attendant 

9 Students, part time winter, full time summer 
6 Caretakers 

1 Superintendent of Recreation 

1 Supervisor Playgrounds and Community Centers 

1 Aquatic Supervisor 

1 Municipal Athletic Supervisor 

1 Social Activities Supervisor 

1 Arts and Crafts Supervisor and Specialists 

1 Music and Drama Supervisor and Specialists 
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4 District Super\’isors 

2 General Clerks 

I Junior Stenographer 

3 Part-time Piano Accompanists 
1 Mechanical Handyman 

1 Foreman—Stadium 
6 Maintenance Crews 

29 Caretakers 
22 Seniors, full time 

5 Seniors, pan lime winter, full time summer 
25 Juniors, full time 

2 Juniors, summer only 
8 Attendants, full time 

I Attendant, summer only 
27 Students, part time winter, full lime summer 
21 Additional students, summer only 

Organization Charts 

As indicated earlier in the chapter, the si/e and type of organi/a 
tional structure varies with the initially listed, half dozen factors ot 
conditions. 

The most satisfactory picture of administrative organization can be 
secured by examining different types of staff structure. Those ^^’llich 
follow are merely examples and do not exhaust the many types of ad¬ 
ministrative machinery represented in local, public recreation enter¬ 
prise. The first illustration is that of the District of Columbia Recre¬ 
ation Department. The second set of illustrations represents plans 
used as guides in the consultation services of James S. Stevens, |r.. 
Assistant Director of the North Carolina Recreation Commission. 
The third set illustrates organizational patterns in the State of Cali¬ 
fornia as presented by the California State Recreation Commission. 
The last set is typical of several staff structures in larger cities. 


GLOSSARY (as uscd in North Carolina) 

Local Government Managing Authorily-Ciiy. town, district or county 

governing body, namely the mayor or selectmen and the council alder¬ 
men or board members, 

A/Mager-Ci,y town, district or county administrative director and snoke,. 
man for local government's managing authority. 

Recreation Advisory Hoard or Cornmission-LcgMy appointed by local gov 

ernment managing auUiority-advisory power’s duties and responsibilfties 
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Recreation Cotnmission or Bo/irrf—Legally appointed by local government 
managing authority—usually possesses extensive rights as specified in rec¬ 
reation’s legal authority found within their charter, article, ordinance or 
resolution. 

Recreation Advisory Comm»7/ee—Non-lcgal representative body usually 
recommended by recreation department’s administrative head and ap¬ 
proved by recreation’s legal managing authority. 

Seighborhood Recreation Council or Com«ii7/ee—Non-legal representative 
body organized by the neighborhood recrcator. They can be of a general 
representive nature or be composed of several small committees repre¬ 
senting activity and interest groups. 

Local Government Department—A department of government tvhose pri¬ 
mary function is something other than recreation such as board of edu¬ 
cation, public works, or department of welfare. 

Note: i?ecrefltion—The use of the term recreation is used to include: 

1. Recreation department whose sole function and purpose is recreation 
programming: or 

2. Recreation and Park Department whose function and purpose is recre¬ 
ation programming and recreation areas and facilities serving the rec¬ 
reation needs of the unit. 

3. T he Park Department whose function and purpose is maintenance and 
operation of recreation areas and facilities and other duties such as 
zoos, botanical, and horticulture. 


RECREATIO.N PERSONNEL DEFINED 


R-A. 


R-S. 


R-SP. 


R-D. 


R-M. 


R-P.T. 

Sec. 


Recreation Administrator—That person administratively responsi¬ 
ble for the recreation department. (Superintendent or Director) 
Recreation Supervisor —That person who is considered an admini¬ 
strative assistant with basic duties, responsibilities, and supervision 
of the recreation program serving the entire area for which the de¬ 
partment is responsible. The person’s work could be s[>ccialized to 
fall into tenninology- such as: athletics, social recreation, com¬ 
munity centers, boys and men. or girls and women’s supervisor. 
Recreation Specialist-That person with full time responsibilities in 
specialized areas such as: arts and crafts, dance, dramatics, music, 
nature and outing, sports and games, or social recreation 
Recreation Director-That person with full time responsibilities as 
director of a community center or seiz ing a specific neighborhood. 
Recreation A/am/enflnce-That person with responsibility to main- 
tain the physical facilities and equipment. 

Part Time-That person employed part iime in any aspects of the 
program. ' ^ 

Secretary 
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SEC 
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Type II 
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Type I. 


North Carolina 
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Recreation Commission or Board 
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MANAGING AUTHORITY 


MANAGER 


RECREATION 


ADVISORY 
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COMMITTEE 
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RECREATION ADVISORY 
COMNDSSION OR BOARD 


City Mnuager—Recreation Advisory Commission or Hoard 


l ype III. 
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Recreation Division of a Governmental Department 


Type IV. 
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Recreation Advisory Committee 
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California 

Type I. 



The one-man recreation 
agency of small jurisdic¬ 
tion 



The recreation agency of a moderate sized community in which 
two clear-cut levels of work occur; namely, the siipeivisoiy-a 
ministralive level consisting of the position of the recreation 
superintendent and the playground or operating level consis 

ing of recreation leadership positions 











Type HI. 



The recreation ageyxcy of larger non-metropolilon communities. Fitnda^ 
mental characteristics of the Type III agency are: (a) the separation of ad¬ 
ministration and supervision; and (b) specialization of supewision on a 

functional basis 
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Type IV. 



The recreation agency of a large metropolitan community. These are 
large in size and limited in number. Structurally, organization Type IV is 
distinguished by the e.xistence of an additional level of supervision, the 
district supervisor u>ho has responsibility over recreation staff, activities 
and facilities in an assigned geographic area. Above the district level of 
supeivision are functional supetvisors who have cornmunity-wide re¬ 
sponsibility for an assigned function of the community program 
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Chicago Park District—over-all organization of which Recreation is one division 
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THE WORKSHOP 

For Exploration: 

1. Compare the departmental staff organization of a recreation commis¬ 

sion with those of (a) a recreation division in a park board, (b) a recre¬ 
ation division in a department of education. 

2. Study the organizational structure of a county recreation system. 

3. Interview a recreation executive and discover his methods for making 

functional assignments. 

4. Compare the staff set-up of a recreation department in a city where the 

races are segregated with that of a department where such is not the 
case. 

5. Make a comparison of the staff structures of a Y.M.C.A., a settlement 

house, and a public recreation system. 

6 . Though interviews with various members of a recreation staff in a large 

recreation department learn what they understand to be the functions 
of bureaus otlier than their own. 

7. Choose a municipal recreation system and constructively criticize its de¬ 

partmental organization. 

8 . Explore the staff relationships of the program and maintenance person¬ 

nel of a typical recreation department. 

9. Compare the staff organization of an industry with that of a large recrea¬ 

tion organization. 

10. Compare several recreation stall positions with respect to (a) job quali¬ 
fications, (b) classification, and (c) responsibility. 

For Planning: 

1. List the relative merits of deploying a supervisory staff on a geographi¬ 

cal and on a functional basis. 

2. Draft a staff organization chart for a recreation system in communities 

of 10.000, 100,000 and 300,000 people respectively. 

3. Indicate the various ways in which inter-departmental working relation¬ 

ships will affect staff organization. 

4. Plan the staff organization of a construction and maintenance bureau in 

a recreation department. 

5. List the staff organizational changes which might be made in combining 

the work of a recreation commission and a park board. 

6 . What special staff problems are encountered where a large num er o 

workers have to be employed on a seasonal or part-time basis? . 

7. Prepare a statement on how program responsibilities can best e ivi et 

and allocated. , , 

8 . Illustrate the ways in which a departmental staff chart woul nee o 

changed if the department added the operation of (1) camps, ( ) 
children's museums. (3) civic auditorium, and (4) stadiums. 

9. Defend the premise that volunteers should be recruited, traine , 
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supen iscd by the general supervisor of ilie bureau in which iliey volun¬ 
teer to work, rather than under a separate volunteers’ bureau. 

10. Prepare the agenda for a recreation staff meeting. 


RKFKRKNCKS 

I hese references should prove of practical value in promoting staff action 
and efFcctivc operation: 

Hoiv to Work with Groups, .Audrey R. and Harleigh B. I'recker—William 
Morrow and Company. 

Committee Common Sense—authors and publisher satne as above. 

Guide Lines for Group Leaders, Janet and Clyde Murray—William Mor¬ 
row and Company. 

Most satisfaclor)’ information on staff organization can be secured by 
talking directly to the executives of recreation boards, commissions, and de- 
jjartments, and of park boards and boards of education. Write to the Recrea¬ 
tion Division of the Board of Education in New York City, the Chicago Park 
District, the Recreation Deparuneni in San Diego, California, the Park 
Commissioners in Minneapolis, and the Board of Education in Milwaukee 
for copies of their organization charts. 

Also refer to the annual reports of various recreation systems and secure 
a copy of Recreation—Its Part in the Community Life. Recreation Depart¬ 
ment. 370 City Hall. San Francisco, California. See Chapter XXX. Introduc¬ 
tion to Community Recreation, George D. Butler (McGraw-Hill). 




Volunteer Services 


The organized recreaiion movement began with volunteer leader- 
sliip. Most public recreation systems are the result of volunteer or¬ 
ganizations and efforts. Private interests have prospered in propor¬ 
tion to volunteer contributions and services. Today, and for a long 
time to come, the volunteer will have a significant place in the recrea¬ 
tion pattern of the United States in both public and private programs. 
The organized recreation movement in this country recognizes the 
volunteer as an essential factor in an ever-expanding field of activity. 
The need for volunteers is greater now than ever before and the work 
ahead indicates even greater demands. Democratic society gives 
liberally of its time, interest, and ability to enrich the recreation hours 
of the people. It is the full recognition of this social responsibility t lat 
makes the field of tlie volunteer in recreation one of adventure and 
initiative in achievement. 
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Each individual is a potential voliinteei leader. .As recreation be¬ 
comes a part of each person’s daily life, as recreation illiteracy gives 
way to literacy, as more and more people learn the art of li\'ing and 
the art of living together, and as more leisure is granted to people 
there is created a powerful reservoir of indiviiluals who become capa¬ 
ble volunteers and possess the time to contribute their abilities to 
social well-being. Professional leadership will find in this potential 
array of talent its best colleagues for richer programs under efficient 
and capable guidance. 

In considering the place of the volunteer in organized recreation 
the following general statements are pertinent: 

1. Everyone is a potential volunteer leader and the fieltl of recrea¬ 
tion offers opportunity to all. 

2. There is no substitute for a profes-sionally trained leader and 
the utilization of volunteers does not always mean efficiency of action. 

3. A volunteer is a participator and. hence, swells the ranks of the 
doers. 

4. The continual growth of recreation demands more leatlers. for 
there are not enough to keep pace with progress. 

5. Budgets of private and public recreation organizations are gen¬ 
erally limited: volunteers are needed to increase the opportunities of 
services. 

6. Proper methods of recruiting can bring results in the number 
and quality of leaders. 

7. Know the advantages and disadvantages of volunteer leader¬ 
ship; stress the former and eliminate the latter. 

8. Volunteer leaders need constant supervision and guidance. 

9. Constantly evaluate the workers’ efforts. Constructive analysis, 
interpretation, and criticism can improve services. 

10. Give abundant recognition to volunteers for services well done. 

11. Train the leaders. Institutes, workshops, clinics, and confer¬ 
ences frequently help assure a continuous refresher policy 

12. Develop plans for a constant flow of vigorous leaders who will 
give time, interest, and talent to the progi'am. 


Who Is the Volunteer? General Sources 

The breadth and scope of recreation makes it possible for every¬ 
one to have a volunteer job. There are. however, special sources from 
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Virliich to recruit talent; former recreation workers, participants fa¬ 
miliar ^vith the program, persons retired from active work, specialists, 
older boys and girls, enthusiastic newcomers, hobbyists eager to teach 
theii hobbies, parents of children participating in the program, 
school teachers, married tvomen, college graduates experienced in 
extra-curricular activities, students in college recreation courses, 
church and club workers, professional and business leaders, profes¬ 
sional workers engaged in allied fields—radio, television, the theater,— 
sportsmen, and others. 

Volunteer Positions in Recreation 

In his book. Leadership in Recreation,'^ Gerald B. Fitzgerald writes: 

1 here arc great potentialities for volunteers in a variety of positions in 
private and public agencies for community recreation. Many volunteers 
serve in more than one capacity at the same time. The following list 
includes the major types of volunteer positions in recreation: 

1. .Vgency board members 

2. CJlub leaders 

3. Special interest activity leaders 

4. Campaign solicitors 
Agency committee members 

6. Community and neighborhood recreation advisory committee 
members 

7. Survey and study group committee members 

8. .Athletic coaches and managers 

9. Sports officials 

10. In-service training staff members 

11. Clerical staff members 

12. Consultants on technical matters such as finance, building plans, 
or legal matters 

George D. Butler writes about Junior Leaders in his book Introduc¬ 
tion to Community Recreation-: 

Junior Leaders—Volunteer service is not restricted to adults, for boys 
and girls display a desire and capacity for leadership and service whi i 
express themselves in various ways, especially on the playground. Cu 
dren are hel[)ful in telling stories to younger children, guarding t em 

1 readership in Recreation by Gerald B. Fitzgerald. A. S. Barnes & Co.. Ch-ipter 

XIII, p. 2i)4. UiM 

^ Inlroduclion to Community Recreation by George D. Butler, 

Book Co., Chapter V, p. 126. 
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at wading pools, assisting with first aid. preparing publications, giving 
instruction in simple crafts, caring for supplies and equipment, carry¬ 
ing responsibilities in athletic organizations, and instructing younger 
children in the use of apparatus. Safety patrols, junior police, junior 
leaders’ corps, playground town governments, and junior towns give 
opportunity for voluntary leadership by boys and girls and also provide 
valuable training in leadership. 


Recruiting Volunteers 

The professional staffs and members of boards have a stake in re¬ 
cruiting volunteers. Time and studious effort are necessary in choos¬ 
ing leaders and deciding the best methods to obtain personnel. Not 
only is it necessary to know sources from which to secure workers but 
also methods of how to attract them to the job and sustain their inter¬ 
est. 

Make a talent survey of tlie neighborhood. Have some group spon¬ 
sor the survey and see that it has full coverage of the population. Use 
a 3 X 5 index card. Have on it space for: (1) name. (2) address, and 
(3) recreation interests. ^Vhen the cards are collected, make individual 
cards for each interest. If a person lists five recreation talents, make 
out five separate cards and classify them according to interest, com¬ 
bining those in music, art, dramatics, sports, and others. Classify sub¬ 
divisions in the same manner—badminton players, softball enthusi¬ 
asts, football players, and the like. 

In this way the community has an inventory of the talents of its 
members and can use them accordingly. Keep this file up-to-date and 
readily handy for constant use. A person interested in a specific activ¬ 
ity will be an easy recruit for service in that specialty if he can trans¬ 
late procedure to others and teach the skill. It does not follow that 
where there is an interest there is necessarily a volunteer leader. 

Personal contact is the primary method of recruiting. Interview the 
individual concerned, talk the matter over, create interest, and deal 
directly. Once the person is known, this approach is most effective. 

A study of the various reference files of agencies, both private ami 
public, can furnish leads, and the information obtained can form the 
basis of choice and approach. It the files are confidential they should 
not be openly utilized. 

Talks to specific groups often create interest and induce numerous 
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leaders to volunteer. After determining needs, the information given 
as to what is wanted should be specific and direct. 

Frequently a newspaper article, an editorial which stresses the op¬ 
portunity for service, or a story whicli describes the services will bring 
results. 

Where the talent is knotvn, a letter with full details affords a direct 
approach. This method is a protection from mass offers of service and 
facilitates selection. 

A call to service by means of handbills, posters, leaflets, pamphlets, 
billboards, signs, and otlier printed matter informs the public of op¬ 
portunities. 

If the need is urgent a mass community effort may be necessary. A 
community meeting, an announcement at some gathering, or an or¬ 
ganized mass meeting might produce desirable results. 

Teachers have a good opportunity to observe their students and can 
bring prospective leaders to the attention of recreation leaders. It is al¬ 
ways desirable to recruit good young leaders. 

During an institute, clinic, or workshop to train leaders, have some¬ 
one act as a talent scout to observe and note interests and abilities. Po¬ 
tential leaders can be spotted and invited to participate as volunteers 
for special services. 

Frequently the call for volunteers is made through application 
blanks and choice made on a quality basis. The application method 
is a protective procedure for the recreation department of the agency. 

Influence also has its part in recruiting. To locate someone who 
knows a prospective worker and have him describe the opportunities 
and responsibilities involved is a direct and effective method. 

General Characteristics for Volunteer Service 

There are three categories of volunteer recreation workers: 

1. Administrators 

2. Leaders of skills 

3. Workers in general services 

The qualifications for a volunteer leader are in general the same as 
for any recreation leader. There are special qualities, however, whic i 
should be considered in the choice of workers and in their continua¬ 
tion on the job, as well as keen distinctions between professional and 
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volunteer leaders and the demands made upon them. The ultimate 
goal is to obtain the highest iy{)e ol person for volunteer service, with 
full recognition that the work is part time and without remuneration. 

1. Administrative work includes service on boards and commis¬ 
sions. duties as secretary or treasurer, membership on planning 
council, direction of neighborhood groups, and the like. The person 
with a broad educational background, good understanding, and 
judgement, who has the respect of the community, is interested in 
the work, and has time for it should offer the best prospects for service. 

2. A leader of skills should, above all else, possess talent for and 
knowledge of the activities to be directed. One who can hold the inter¬ 
est of individuals and groups and demonstrate, organize, and teach the 
activity should be given priority. 

3. There are many general services that need the assistance of pub¬ 
licity leaders, ushers, decorators, cooks, food tlispensers, markers of 
playing courts, hospitality committee members, telephone callers, 
cleaners, and numerous others. Here readiness to serve, depend¬ 
ability, and ability to complete the task are essentials. 

For all three types the general characteristics of gootl character, con¬ 
scientiousness. emotional stability, and tact, are traits worthy of 
notice. Special consideration should also be given to the person with 
initiative, imagination, spontaneity, and enthusiasm in planning and 
promoting those aspects of the program for which he is especially 
fitted. 


Uses of Groups 

In addition to individuals many groups can be used in volunteer 
services. Each group is united by some common objective and desires 
status and recognition. It is often true that a group undertakes too 
many projects and fails to do efficient work in any of them. Seek to 
have the group accept recreation as the major project and concentrate 
the full power of total membership in the undertaking. Often a com¬ 
mittee from some group can render numerous volunteer services and 
correlate general interests. As illustrations: 

An organization—the American Legion, the P.T.A., the Grange- 
sponsors the community recreation program. 

An organization-the Rotary Club, the Masonic Order, the Home 
Demonstration Club—conducts the campaign for the yearly budget, 
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for extra funds, or special assessments. A combination of groups 
may form the recreation advisory committee, the planning council, or 
the recreation center board. 

A club—a book club, a civic group, a church group, the Junior 
League, representatives of a business concern—operates special recre¬ 
ation projects lor year-round or summer programs. 

Re{)re.sentatives from groups can jDromote good public relations for 
the recreation department or private agency and build these relations 
into a [)ermanent source of good will, Cdubs and agencies are the basis 
on which to form leagues lor tournaments and contests of all types. 
Representatives from these groups may act as directors, coaches, 
judges, and maintenance officers. 

Like the individual volunteer, the organization should be under the 
supervision, guidance, and control of professional leadership. 

At all times consideration should be given to tlie fullest utilization 
of all volunteers and of every organization that manifests interest or 
possesses potential values. A community of interest in cooperative 
effort can greatly enhance the program. 


Advantage.s 

Volunteer leadership offers definite advantages. The goal is to se¬ 
cure all of these benefits and to eliminate, if at all possible, any nega¬ 
tive factors. 

In a democratic society every citizen should share in social responsi¬ 
bility and render services to the community on a volunteer basis com¬ 
mensurate with his ability, interest, and lime. This sharing of experi¬ 
ences in mutual understanding and responsibility is a fundamental 
asset and should by all means be accepted as an obligation to social 
well-being. 

The willingness of individuals and groups to work without re¬ 
muneration merely for the personal satisfaction they receive brings to 
the program a continual freshness of approach, enthusiasm, and ini¬ 
tiative that is not always evident in the paid personnel. Often this 
enthusiasm cairies the program to higher achievements with fine 
morale. Volunteers can bring to the program expert skill and knowl¬ 
edge and a fresh point of view, and prevent it from becoming stereo¬ 
typed. 

The attitudes and wishes of the population with respect to recrea- 
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tion are important. Volunteers Irom all social ami economic strata ol 
the community can create better uiulersiaiuiing by interpreting Oie 
populace to the jirolessional workers ami explaining the recieation 
program to those whom it is sujiposecl to benefit. 1 his two-way rela¬ 


tionship is essential to success. 

The more volunteers a program can attract ami train the greater the 
opportunity ol the professional leatler to serve in other essential 
capacities. .-V larger program can be operatetl. ami service given to 
the people. Where the budget is limited this procedure becomes a 
necessity. 

Often the volunteer is more enthusiastic about the recreation work 


than his wage-earning job. Professional leaders must therelore exert 
effort to ascertain the amount of time and energ>' which the volunteer 
can give without affecting his regular employment. 


Problems 

The volunteer system presents certain problems. Many of the work¬ 
ers constantly hinder efficient performance. The very structure of the 
system is conducive to certain weaknesses. Let leatlership understand 
these and emleavor to minimi/.e them. 

Most volunteers have a regular job. Their connection with the com¬ 
munity recreation program is therefore secondarv and as such must be 
subordinate to regular employment. This may interfere with efficient 
service and jnoper use of time. Time is generally limited and with the 
pressure of a higher standard of living comes an urge to devote more 
and more time to remunerative work. Recreation leaders must not ex¬ 
pect any one volunteer to give unlimited time. Pressure at this point 
often discourages the volunteer and weakens general attitiule. 

Frequently the volunteer enters service with enthusiastic vigor but 
later becomes lukewarm to the enterprise and fails to complete the 
job. The problem then is to work out some agreement whereby the 
task can be carried to full fruition. 

\Vhcn on duty a professional possesses a sense of responsibility that 
is not always felt by volunteers, many of whom tend to (juit whenever 
they please and object to being held strictly accountable for their at- 
tions. This sense ol nondependability is perhaps the worst feature ol 
the volunteer system. 

There is need for a continuous progiam of in-service training. Too 
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often the volunteer will not conform to the training schedule nor stick 
to study periods and attend regularly. It is essential to keep leader¬ 
ship abreast ol moving forces in recreation. 

Sometimes a volunteer serves witli ulterior motives in mind. The de¬ 
sire for political prestige, power in action, personal domination, and 
social standing are some of the difficult factors which present them¬ 
selves. A job well done is the essential aim to which all others should 
be subservient. 

Once he is employed, it is sometimes difficult to remove a leader. 
Incompetent workers are frequently persistent and retard the prog¬ 
ress of the program. There are times when irank and bold tactics are 
necessary lor its best interests. 

Occasionally a highly specialized volunteer fails to adapt himself to 
practical community recreation, which residts in a tendency for the 
participants to lose interest. Professional leadership must note this 
trend anti quickly divert expert knowledge into everyday, usable 
procedure. 

There are times when a problem arises between paid and volunteer 
workers ^vho feel that the service rendered and the time consumed 
should be recogni/etl by pay. Occasionally this is a good way to add 
an effective worker to the staff or, again, it may prove an obstacle to 
proper growth. 

Regardless of the disadvantages, there is real merit and service in 
volunteer leatlership, and the advantages far outweigh the negative 
forces. 


Supervision and Guidance 

\^olunteer leadership usually fails where a follow-up system of su- 
jjervision and guidance while on the job is lacking. Frequent visits, 
conference periods, and staff meetings are profitable. 

It is well to have the volunteer enter service with specific agree¬ 
ments covering the exact nature of the job, days and hours of duty, 
where to report, where the individual may be located, to whom he 
shall be responsible, special talents, extent of service, and other fac- 
tois. 'I lie clearer the understanding, the better the relationship. The 
volunteer will exjject and respect this procedure. 

I he volunteer should feel a definite responsibility to advance the 
program by suggesting new ideas, promoting production, offering ad- 
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vice, and sharing in achievement. There is a real value in unity of pur¬ 
pose, for it creates harmonious relations between professional staff, 
volunteers, recreation board or organization, community forces, and 
leadership. Good relations can foster vigorous programs. 


Securing the Best Results 

There are definite considerations due the volunteer leader on the 
part of the professional staff. The volunteer has the right to expect 
certain work conditions, understandings and interpretations that 
make him a definite part of “the team.” Dr. Earle F. Zeiglcr of the 
University of Western Ontario, Canada, writing in an issue of Youth 
Leaders Digest,® devoted to volunteers, presents what he calls a 
Bill of Rights for the volunteer worker: 

1. The volunteer has the right to expect a continuous program of 
help, encouragement, and training in order to ser\’e more competently. 

2. The volunteer has the right to have his task limited to a definite 
period so that he may have the satisfaction of a job welt done. We can¬ 
not usually expect the volunteer to give unlimited time to the recrea¬ 
tion program because of the pressure of his regular job. 

3. The volunteer has the right to have the opportunity to advance the 
program by suggesting new ideas, offering service, and sharing in the 
achievement. 

4. The volunteer has a right to understand the time and place at 
which the ser\’ice is to be performed, the duration of the assignment, the 
nature of the duties to be carried on, the individual to whom he is to re¬ 
port. the type of records to be kept, or the materials to be provided. 

5. The volunteer has a right to be made to feel that there is a genuine 
need for the work that he is asked to do. The assigned tasks must be ad¬ 
justed to his abilities, must be definite, and should preferably be in 
writing. 

6 . The volunteer has a right to see the relationship of his task to the 
objectives and functions of the department. He has a right to be given 

a place to work which is properly maintained and in which his associates 
are sociable and congenial. 


Recognition and Evaluation 

Build a plan for recognition of services rendered. Offer a certificate; 
give public recognition at a meeting or dinner; publish services in the 
public press; or present awards in full and hearty recognition of all 

3 Youth Leaders Digest. December 1954, p. 100. 
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services. Follow through with abundant praise for duty well done and 
publicly acknowledge the contributions of the volunteer to the wel¬ 
fare of the program. 

Develop methods of self-and group-evaluation of services and activ¬ 
ities. Constant critical analysis and interpretation can assist volunteer 
leadership in imj>roving individual and group procedure. The meth¬ 
ods of progiam evaluation should be applied to leadership. A good 
volunteer will desire constructive criticism. The services of volunteers 
must not be aimless. Improve the type of leadership year by year. 

The professional staff may evaluate the work of the volunteer. In 
administrative work the test is one of method and results: in skills the 
attitude, attendance, and quality of performance of the group deter¬ 
mine advancement; and, in general, a desire to serve, dependability, 
and the task well done characterize success. 

Through conferences, close observation, constant guidance and su¬ 
pervision, clear understanding of the assignment, and ready coopera¬ 
tion, staff members can acquire a picture of each volunteer in action. 
Complete records should be kept. While it is expedient to continue 
the services of those who appear satisfactory, a determined stand is 
necessary to discontinue the services of those who are incompetent, 
tactful measures being taken to adjust them to other activities. 

Training 

While Chapter 11 discusses training for recreation leadersliip, there 
are special aspects of the procedure applicable to the training of 
volunteers. By careful adaption, practically all of the techniques used 
for professional training can be employed with volunteers. The one 
outstanding point is that training is essential for preparation, prac¬ 
tice, and progress in the operation of a constructive progjram. The use¬ 
fulness of the volunteer can be measured largely in terms of effective 
training applied to action. 

The following facts should be taken into consideration when train¬ 
ing volunteers: 

1. The volunteer can only be on the job at certain times and for 
only a definite length of time. Arrange schedules accordingly. 

2. Individuals should be classified for service according to their 

ability to meet requirements. 

3. Compulsory attendance is hard to justify. Hence there are many 
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absences and much irregularity. Elton shouki be made to attract at¬ 
tendance through various types of recognition. 

1. Definite study retiuirements and checks by means ol examina¬ 
tions or quizzes are practically impossible, although some kind of eval¬ 
uation is essential. 

5. 1 he volunteer should have pre-etury. in-service, ami refresher 
courses. The program demands a continual parallel of stuily ami piat- 
tice. 


Volunteer training must not stop wiili assignment it) a partitular task. 
It is essential that coniinuetl training and lielp be provided if the volun¬ 
teer is to have the continued interest in the job whith can come only 
from the knowledge of steadily increasing ellectiveness and breadth of 


service. 


In-scrsice training and supervision usually are more informal and 
personalized than preentrs' training. 'I'he most elfective help is given 
where volunteers liave an opportunity h)r day to day contact with 
professional staff workers of the organizations to which they are as¬ 


signed. 


Prior to assignment to a (kTmite task volunteers shouki have an op¬ 
portunity for obsersation of similar activities and pvacticx' work under 
close guidance. Personal conferences should be arranged periodically 
on the individual's work problems. 

.Additional methods for continued training of volunteers are: 

1. .Staff meetings. 

2. Outlines for reading relating to the work of the volunicx-r. 

3. Opportunities to observe similar work in different agencies. 

4. Frtxjuent observation visits by supervisor^' staff. 

5. Resource materials. 

6 . Clinics. 


The larger the population to be served, the more numerous the 
areas and facilities, the wider the program of activities, the greater 
becomes tlie need for volunteer services. On the other hand, scattered 
population, shortage of areas and facilities, and limited opportunitv 
for activities make professional leadership difficult to sustain, and 
hence demand volunteer efforts. A study of the situation leads to the 
definite conclusion that while there is a trend toward professional 
leadership, volunteer services will be essential to the advancement ol 
community recreation for years to come. 

It is the duty of professional leadership to utilize the vast storehouse 
of energy' and power of volunteers, and through vision, imagination. 
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initiative, and /eal, guide them to unlimited services for the best in¬ 
terests of the program and the people. 


THE WORKSHOP 


For Exploration: 

1. Conduct a talent survey and classify results. 

2. Enumerate the general sources from which volunteers can be recruited. 

3. W hat arc some of the recruiting methods used? ^Vhich ones produce the 

best results? 

4. ^V^ite a half dozen case studies of successful volunteers: classify charac¬ 

teristics that seem to predominate. 

5. List, according to importance, the advantages of volunteer leaders; il¬ 

lustrate each. 

6 . List, according to importance, the disadvantages of volunteer leaders; 

illustrate each, 

7. How have some of the disadvantages been overconte? 

8 . W'hat are some of the special considerations to be given when training 

volunteers? 

9. What are some of the program responsibilities that can best be handled 

by volunteer leaders? 

10. Note relationships between (a) professional and volunteer, (b) councils 
and volunteers, (c) agencies and volunteers. 


For Planning: 

1 . ^\’ork out a system of recruiting volunteers applicable to your com¬ 

munity situation. 

2. Design procedure to check on characteristics needed by the volunteer. 

3. Devise an agreement plan between volunteers and professionals which 

can be used before entering service. 

4. Develop a volunteer leaders' chart, indicating all the possible ways to 

use leaders according to outstanding needs. 

5. Publish a leaflet listing the advantages and disadvantages of volunteers, 

explain each and give full publicity to the leaflet. 

6 . Plan effective supersisory techniques for proper guidance of volunteer 

workers. 

7. Build definite procedure to evaluate the svork of volunteers. 

8 . Set up (a) pre-entry courses, (b) in-service courses, and (c) refresher 

courses, adapted to the needs of volunteers. 

9. Work out several programs in which recognition is given the \olunteer 

for the work done. 

10. Design a long-range plan to fill the ranks of volunteers from >ear 
year. 
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The Recreation Program (Athletic Institute) contains an excellent chapter 
(XIII) on types, functions, sources, and supervision of voluntary services. 

,-/ri Activity Analysis of the Duties of Recreation anti Informal hducation 
Leaders and Su()en>isors, issued by the Council of Social Agencies of Phila¬ 
delphia, is an effective study. Another study of value is the Recommenda¬ 
tions and Findings of the Recreation Problem Clinic, sponsored by the Cali¬ 


fornia RecTeation Executives .\ssocialion. 

Chapters in Butler's Introduction to Community Recreation (McGraw- 
Hill). Hjelte's The Administration of Public Recreation (Macmillan), Net«- 
meyers' Leisure and Recreation (Barnes). Hutchinson’s Principles of Recrea¬ 
tion (Barnes), and Fitzgerald’s Leadership in Recreation (Barnes) offer 
additional resource material. 

Problems in Social Group Il’orA, Recreational Leiulership and Informal 
and A Group Leader’s Manual, all written by Walter L. Stone, 
are guides to many steps in procedure worked out from practical experi¬ 
ence (Informal Education Sen ice. Nashville. Tenn.). 

Training I’ohinteers for Recreation Sendee, a pamphlet of the Natiottal 
Recreation .Association, is a practical tool. 

A bulletin published by National Community Chests and Camncils, Inc., 
To Have and To Hold Volunteers in Community Sendees, offers a good ac¬ 
count of the need and uses for volunteers. 

The December 1954 issue of Youth Leaders Digest is devoted to volunteers. 




Training and 
Professional Preparation 


Organized recreation demands trained and competent leadership. 
There is no substitute for well-preparetl personnel. The professional 
<juality of the trainee must continually improve to meet advancing 
jirogram methods and technitjucs and changing conditions. 

Until recent years no university or college olfered satisfactory train¬ 
ing opportunities or recognized the place of recreation in the curncu- 
Jum. Today there is a general movement to create some type of prepa¬ 
ration for recreation in institutions of higher learning, large and 
small. 

I he three College Conferences on the Training of Recreation 
Leaders held at the University of Minnesota, the University of North 
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Curolijia. aiul New York rniveiMiy in llie late niiieteeii-tliinies laid 
foundaiions loi solid building ol cun iculuni ami in-servite iiaining 
technicjues. The Cdaduaie vSiudy Tonleieiue in Me.dtli kducaiio!i. 
Physkal tdiuation and Retreation. along with I he (lonferencc on 
Ihidergiaduate Study in the same fields. s{)onsoreil by the Athletit 
Institute through two National (^oideiences lield in 1950 and 1951. 
are landmarks lor guidance. The loimding ol the (College Recrea¬ 
tion .\ssociation in the late nineteen-forties marketl the organizing 
of professional interests—this association has a number ol committees 
continuouslv at work. In 1952 the National Recreation .\ssociation 
established its National .\dvisorv Tommitiee on the Recruitment, 
d raining, ami IMacement ol Recieation Personnel. This committee 
is most active and productive ol good results. The American Recre¬ 
ation Society is giving effective study to certification of personnel and 
the impacts are developing keen interest in (pialitv pre|)araiion. The 
society also conducts an annual study, providing data on items related 
to the supply and placement of recreation degree recipients. I'his 
service is rendered by the University ol .Minnesota. 

.A sigtiificant achievement in advancing professional preparation 
was the National Conference on Piofessional Preparation ol Recre¬ 
ation Personnel, sponsored by the .Association lor Higher liducation, 
the National (.ommission on Teacher liducation and Prolessional 
Standards, and the .American Association lor Health. Physical tduca- 
tion, and Recreation held in Washington. O.C. in 1951. 

The Natiotial Recreation Asscxialion. in cooperation with the 
Southern Regional Education Board completed a two-year study of 
recreation personnel needs in the South. The study was published in 
]955~The Fwfrssiou of Recreation in the Sontlierfi /^eg^oM-and a 
conference held to implement its hnclings. The plan is to have a 
similar study made in the other regions ol the nation. 

1 he educatiejn for sj>ecialists in certain fields ol recreation is mak¬ 
ing gradual progress. I'he Hospital Section ol the American Recie- 
aiion Society makes an annual study and report on The Edneation of 
Specialists in Hospital Recreation. 

In addition to these national movements, there are hundreds ol 
state and local conferences, workshops, and institutes designed to 
improve the professional preparation of recreation personnel. 

draining a recreation leader demands complete devotion to the 
problem, and the curriculum must grow out of tlie needs ol the pro- 
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A staff of trained leaders 


fession, based upon sound luiKlamenials and cooperative relation¬ 
ships between the universities and the community agencies. This is 
being acliieved, lor tlie colleges are anxious to produce good candi¬ 
dates, and the field demands quality in preparation. A closer unity be¬ 
tween the two will bring results and assure organized recreation a con¬ 
tinuous flow ol leaders, as is now the case in medicine, law, social 
work, and teaching. 

There are three types ol training to be considered—(1) pre-entry; 
(2) in-service:' and (H) refresher. This chapter presents the cardinal 
techniques ol each. 


Ba.sic Statements 

1. The recreation field demands trained leadership and hence a 
sound policy ol pre-entry, in-service, and refresher types of training. 

1 In some qmirlers, the icrm. "iii-scn'icc training," is being discarded in favor 
of tile leriii, "stafl decclopincnt.” largely because the latter appears to have a 
<lccpcr implication of responsibility on the part of the recreation employee as 
well as the agency in which he works. 
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2. Institutions of higher learning must retogni/e the plate of rec¬ 
reation in society anti provide courses of instruc tion to assure a supply 
of trained personnel, tvith training on both the undergraduate and 

graduate levels. 

3. Universities, colleges, and other teaclier-training institutions 
must work in close collaboration with established recreation depart¬ 
ments and agencies in correlating courses of instruction and active 


programs. 

-I. In-service training courses should be established in every lecrea- 
tion department and agency to assure a policy of continuous training 
by means of which the program can keep abreast of up-to-date and 
efficient methods and practices. 

5. It should be the policy of recreation authorities to encourage 
workers to take refresher courses and to provide ways and means by 
which this can be accomplished. 

G. Recreation tlepartments. libraries, colleges, and research bu¬ 
reaus should build up source material for training purposes—bib¬ 
liographies, books, magazine articles, conference reports, mimeo¬ 
graphed outlines, and other materials that form the background for 
study and research. 

7. Training should disclose what activities the worker can best en¬ 
gage in with the most beneficial results both to the community aiul to 
the individual leader. 

8. All training should be exploratory and revealing and furnish 
the worker with knowledge upon which to build a program richer in 
content and method of presentation. 

9. W'here possible the trainee should be allowed to share in the de¬ 
velopment and prej)aration of course procedure, the examination oi 
techniques, and evaluation of results, thus advancing the program 
democratically. 

10. Training should be planned on a coordinated basis with public, 
private, and commercial interests sharing in responsibilities and par¬ 
ticipation. Where this is undertaken there is need to emphasize cer¬ 
tain aspects of each function. 

11. .An evaluation of the training program is an essential part of the 
entire plan. Standards should be established for judging results and 
testing the extent to which objectives are realized. 

12. The training program should include all techniques aiul meth- 
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ods. The more diversified ilieir use. the greater the opportunity to en¬ 
courage individual initialise and stimulate a variety of action. 

13. The soundest technique to use in in-service training is a combi¬ 
nation of the lecture-demonsiration-participation plan. In the major¬ 
ity of cases the trainer knows more about the subject than the trainee. 
Everything of value that he possesses should be imparted to the 
trainees on a lecture-demonstration-participation basis. 

14. All training should be follosved up. The richness of any train¬ 
ing is measured by the advancement of the program. Thus, within a 
certain period after the training sessions, intensive follow-up to ascer¬ 
tain progress should ensue. 

15. The training program must be constantly adjusted to meet 
changing conditions, needs, and situations. Colleges and universities 
should not allow rigid academic regulations to thwart the task of 
training. The department of recreation or the agency should keep the 
institution of liigher learning in close touch with current practices 
and trends, with the institution imparling the results of study, re¬ 
search. and laboratory experimentation to the field. 

16. All institutions of higher learning can train in the arts of 
leisure, but it is not necessary for every institution to train profes¬ 
sional leaders. A few colleges in each geographical area should suffice. 
While the cardinal emphasis of training is on general recreation, 
three or four centers throughout the country for each special type of 
training should satisfy the demands at this time, these to include the 
training of industrial recreation leaders, rural workers, hospital and 
institutional personnel, park administrators, camp directors, com¬ 
mercial operators, and other recreation specialists. 


Stefs to Be Taken 

The Southern Regional Study offers three specific steps of values 
in recruiting and training recreation personnel. These findings are 
applicable to all regions of the nation. 

The first stc]> which the profession shouhl take is to establish a region- 
wide recruitment program, greatly intensifying national efforUi. Unused 
capacity in the recreation curricula of the southern schools is a waste the 
profession and the region can ill afford. Numbers of students have grown 
rapidly, but they have never approached meeting the need lor gradu¬ 
ates. All those lonterned with the future of recreation in the Soutli— 
as members of the profession, as teachers, as executives, and eniployers 
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have a stake in olitahiiiig iiKire stutieiits for the sthonls. 1 he future ol 
any profession rests upon its ahilitv to meet social needs. It tannot hope 
to develop or maintain that ability if too few well-qualified and prop¬ 
erly edmated persons enter the profession eaih year. 

A setontl step, to be taken as student demand increases, is to expand 
the number of timlergraduate curricula on a regional plan it adecpiate 
support and faculty can be obtained. 'l oo often the recreation curri¬ 
culum has been a step-child in the academic family, recviving limited 
attention from part-time faculty. It would seem reasonable to expect that 
a college not establish any curriculum in recreation unless it is willing 
to obtain at least two cjualified full-time faculty members to conduct it. 
as recommended by two national conferences on recreation education. 

A third step would be to strengthen existing graduate programs. Seven 
schools [in the Southern region) now provide graduate majors. In 1952 
they graduated sixteen students with master's degrees, or slightly over 
two per school, lo add graduate programs now would be foolhardy, 
when the present ones are so little used. Eilorts here should be to 
strengthen and expand present graduate programs by adding students 
and faculty as well as by analy/ing and improving the curricula. 

I aking these three steps—recruiting students; expanding present 
undergraduate programs, and perhaps adding new ones; strengthening 
present graduate programs—would do much toward meeting needs for 
recreation services. With them, the recreation profession can continue 
to move fonvard toward the goal of |)roviding those servicx's which the 
South demands. .Along with these steps, a careful and extensive study ol 
all functions performed by recreation workers is needed. It should be 
followed by a translation of the findings into guides to appropriate con¬ 
tent and to effective administration of the programs of education. 


Pre-Entry Training 

There lias been a general improvement of academic interest in pro¬ 
viding college-level training lor recreation leadership. Action by mam 
universities, colleges, and teacher-training institutions has resulted in 
a wide range of accomplishment, varying from the insertion of single 
recreation courses in the existent curriculum to the building of com¬ 
plete new curricula oltering majors and minors in recreation with de¬ 
grees on both the undergraduate and graduate levels, and the estab¬ 
lishing of departments of recreation issuing special degrees. 

This movement is changing rapidly and hence there can be no 
recording of status which would hold for any length of time. 

Coincident with curricidum revision or establishment has been the 
improvement in many instances of working relations between aca- 
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(Icmic authorities and recreation agencies. The institutions of higher 
learning have benefited by increased awareness of practice needs, and 
the agency programs have received new impetus and focus from 
proved methods and techniques emanating from college laboratories. 

On the college training level there are three definite contributions 
to consider: (1) training in the arts of leisure, (2) professional prepara¬ 
tion for the major interest, (3) in-service and refresher courses through 
conferences, institutes, and workshops held on the campus or in the 
community. 

Educatiori for Leisure 

While traditional college education has been concerned primarily 
with preparing students to make a living, there should also be concern 
lor and interest in preparing students to live and live together. This 
involves the wholesome use of leisure. To be recreationally literate is 
of coordinate importance with vocational education, however broadly 
conceived. The curriculum should be coextensive with the life of the 
student and the college should be a community for living, not merely 
an institution of learning. 

Not only must the college educate students to manage their own 
leisure more effectively, but it must develop leadership for recrea¬ 
tion, even though the student docs not go into recreation as a profes¬ 
sion. This should be done in order that communities may have at least 
a minimum of resources in personnel to provide volunteer community 
recreation services. The college can prepare individuals to live with 
leisure and to share in community planning. 

This procedure will guarantee the nation an ever-increasing num¬ 
ber of people who understand recreation and demand adequate com¬ 
munity recreation satisfactions. W'hen this has been accomplished, the 
profession stands a good chance of receiving into its ranks the neces¬ 
sary supply of interested workers. 


General Education in the First Two Years of College 

In most colleges of the country the curriculum of these years is defi¬ 
nitely established. The program is based on four areas of experience: 
(1) vocational orientation, (2) home and family life, (3) persona 
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life, and (-1) socio-civic participation. Core or survey courses provide 
the main type of instruction. 

Consideration of leisure in general education should serve as a 
frame of reference for every sur\ey course. \\'hether the ultimate in¬ 
terest be the biological sciences, the humanities, or the social sciences, 
die importance of recreation in the life of the individual and group 
should be recognized and emphasized. This procedure woidd serve as 
a preprofessional background for those who are considering recrea¬ 
tion leadership as a vocational future. Combine it with opportunity 
for participation in numerous recreation skills of general campus 
activities, and the student will possess a sound foundation to continue 
upper-level college work. 

When a curriculum is operated through a professional school it is 
possible to direct the course of study in the first two years. There are 
many advantages in this procedure. Every effort should be made to 
guide the training course of study from the very beginning. 


Professional Education at the Upper Division Level 

At this point the student begins a major in recreation, moves into 
a specialty, or chooses recreation as a minor. The course of study may 
be considered from two angles: (1) the basic or horizontal areas of 
learning common to any curriculum for recreation leaders; (2) the 
vertical or specialized professional areas. 

(1). These basic courses may be considered as common require¬ 
ments for all specialized major curricula directed toward recreation 
leadership, or they may be thought of as comprising an undergraduate 
minor. In situations where not even a minor can be provided, they 
may be considered as functioning for recreation leadership training 
regardless of the vocational or cultural major curriculum followed by 
the student. They are functionally described without course titles 
being given or assumed and include: 

a. Study of the personality of the individual from the biological, 
psychological, and sociological points of view. This is not a course in 
biology, psychology, or sociology, but involves all three fields of learn¬ 
ing. If the course is given in one of these three departments, great 
care should be used to see that all three phases of the development of 
the individual are considered. 
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b. A study of community resources and community needs with 
special reference to recreation 

c. A study of group organization and leadership in the field of 
recreation 

d. A study of physical and mental health, safety education, and 
elementary first aid, which in some colleges can be given in the first 
basic area named, that of a study of the personality; while elsew’here 
the medical school, the hygiene department, or the physical education 
department may organize a course or courses covering the topics listed 

e. Advanced courses in arts and crafts, music, dramatics, social 
events, and other subjects. This is an extension of some or all of the 
art activities initialed in the first two years of college. The very nature 
of skill de\ elopment demands at least some degree of expertness for all 
recreation leaders tvho would enter the field of professional or even 
volunteer leadership. These advanced courses should also include 
added theory and techniejues necessary for community or group appli¬ 
cation in teaching and directing special activities. Regardless of the 
specialized curriculum chosen in division two, every recreation leader 
should have a certain understanding and repertoire of arts and crafts 
skills. 

f. Field work problems, including supervised and directed field 
experience and practice leading. 

(2). The number of vertical or specialized professional curricula 
that could be considered in even a large university is strictly limited. 
The curricula outlined here cover broad fields, based on university or¬ 
ganization and vocational outlets. The details of each should be left to 
the individual institution, which in turn must often await research in¬ 
formation and job analysis. In some respects these specialized curric¬ 
ula are extensions of the basic horizontal areas of education. Every 
recreation worker should have knowledge of arts and crafts, spoils 
and games, and other forms of voluntary group activity, but these 
areas can also be elaborated in professional specialization that pio* 
vidcs the greatest opportunity in job outlets. 

A tlesirable course of study tvould include: 

a. -Arts and crafts—graphic and plastic arts, handicrafts, etc. 

b Music—vocal and insirunicntal fields related to recreation 

c. Dramatics-acting ami theory and practice in directing and pro¬ 
ducing festivals, pageants, plays 
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d. Atlilctics. sports, games, and other organized and nonorganized 
physical activity 

e. Outdoor education and camping 


An Illustration 

The following curriculum in undergraduate preparation for rec¬ 
reation, of four years duration and leading to the Bachelor of Science 
degree in Recreation, provides an idea of program conieni. No infor¬ 
mation is provided on such matters as credit hours or course title 
prefixes which would depend upon the practices of the college or 
university. The following approximates 130 hours lor graduation and 
it would be appropriate to give Recreation prefixes (e.g. Rec. 275. 
Principles of Recreation) to those courses which are essentially of a 
professional recreation caliber. Differences in course suggestions for 
men as contrasted with those of women might be found mainly in the 
])hysical education courses for each of the sexes and that men only 
would take military science. 


Freshman Year 


First Semester 
Rhetoric and Composition 
Biological Science 
Personal and Community Hygiene 
Professional Orientation 
Recreational Crafts 
First Aid 

Physical Education (swimming) 
Military Science 


Second Semester 
Rhetoric and Composition 
Biological Science 
Outdoor Recreational Sports 
Indoor Recreational Sports 
Recreational Music 
Physical Education 
Military Science 
Electives 


First Semester 
American Govemmen 
American History 
Principles of Sociology 
Camp Counselling 
Principles of Recreatio 
Physical Education 
Military Science 


Sophomore Year 


Second Semester 
Introduction to Philosophy 
Introduction to Psychology 
Elements of Economics 
Principles of Effective Speaking 
Social Recreation 
Physical Education 
Military Science 
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Junior Year 


First Semester 
Sociology of Leisure 
Municipal Government 
Design of Recreation Areas and 
Facilities 

Introduction to Outdoor Educa¬ 
tion and Recreation 
Square and Social Dance 
Recreational Dramatics 


Second Semester 
Public Relations 
Organization of Sports Programs 
Theory and Practice of City Plan¬ 
ning 

Recreation and Personal Develop¬ 
ment 

Recreation Inspection Trip(*) 
Electives 


Senior Year 


First Semester 

Introduction to Social Group 
Work, 

Growth of American Culture 
Methods of Sociological Research 
Electives 


Second Semester 
Educational Psychology 
Organization and Administration 
of Recreation 

Recreation Field Experience 
Electives 


Note: Students begin preliminary field work in sophomore year and 
continue through junior year. Credit for field work is not given until 
senior year. Approximately 18—20 hours are in electives. A good balance 
should be struck among the social sciences, humanities and arts, biologi¬ 
cal sciences and professional courses. 

(♦) No credit. 


Graduate Study 

Not unlike educational and professional developments in fields 
such as education, medicine, law, and the like, advance of the recre¬ 
ation movement and more exacting demands made of professional 
recreation personnel call for study beyond the undergraduate years 
for tiiose who are capable of it. 

During undergraduate study the student should be given a founda¬ 
tion in liberal education, an understanding of the role, function, 
theory, philosophy, principles, and methods of recreation, and an in 
troduclion to its administrative implications. In graduate study diere 
should be ample opportunity to expand and refine these professional 
processes and prepare the student for positions of increasing lesponsi 
bility of a supervisory or administrative nature. If graduate study can 
add to such exposure the opportunity for broad intellectual and 
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cultural growth, the discovery of resources both within anti beyond 
the discipline of professional preparation in recreation, the opportun¬ 
ity for objective research and, if possible, a teaching or leading ex¬ 
perience, it is that much richer. 

College anti university programs in the Ihtited States jjrepare quali¬ 
fied individuals in three areas: personnel for the educational and 
social institutions of the country: research workers for all fields: and 
specialists for positions requiring atlvanced knowletlge. This means 
tiiat the over-all objectives for gratluate work are: (1) to jnotluce 
better teachers, leatlers, administrators, and creative scholars: (2) to 
stimulate and improve the quality of research and its consumption; 
(3) to develop specialists who have preparation in particular lines of 
endeavor beyond the bachelor’s degree. 

In order to realize such objectives the program must provide oppor¬ 
tunities for the student to cover thoroughly those fields of subject 
matter in which he needs competence. The graduate student must 
become familiar with the main outlines of existing knowledge in his 
held of specialization. Equally important is the opportunity which 
must be extended to him to understand the foundations and back¬ 
grounds in the related areas upon which his field draws and which 
make it a specialization. In addition the program must encourage 
inventiveness, imagination, and the courage of a critical and inquir¬ 
ing scholar. The institution offering such opportunities must accept 
the responsibility not only for providing a faculty well qualified in 
teaching and research, but also facilities in libraries, laboratories, 
and the other resources necessary for the conduct of research and 
graduate study. As an over-all demand, an atmosphere of freedom 
conducive to the conduct of research and the develojmient of 
thorough scholarship are required for advanced professional leader¬ 
ship. 

A number of institutions of higher learning have established grad¬ 
uate curricula in recreation.^ Some center attention on preparation 
in the field of social group work; some offer opportunities to prepare 
generally for the jirofessional field of recreation; a number provide 

SInfonnaiion on colleges and iinivcmiies which provide imdcrgra<lnalc and 
graduate study in recreation and related fields can be secured from the American 
Recreation Society. American Association for Health. 1‘hysical F.dncation. and 
Recreation. American .‘Association of Group Workers. American Institute of Park 
Executives, and the National Recreation /Usodation. 
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graduate prepaiation in special program areas such as music, art, 
drama, and the like, and a few offer opportunities for preparation in 
special settings. 


Illustration of Specialized Graduate Curriculum 

1 he University of Minnesota's Division of Recreation Leadership 
sj3onsors a specialized graduate training program in Hospital Recre¬ 
ation. Its general course retjuirements are at present; 

A. Internship in Recreation 

B. Professional Specialization in Hospital Recreation 

Introduction to Hospital Recreation 
Leadership in Hospital Recreation 
i’rogratn Planning in Hospital Recreation 
Community Organization for Recreation 
Seminar in Recreation 

C. Related Professional Fields and Medical Information 

Personality Development, Mental Hygiene 
Descriptive Psychiatry 
Hospitals and the C^ommunity 
Orientation to Medical Science 

Medical and Psychiatric Information for Social Workers 
Principles of Group Work 

D. /I number of Electives Selected from academic courses outside of the 
above fields of spedalization. 


Field Experience 

The importance of field experience which provides a practical 
learning environment, in the preparation of recreation personnel can¬ 
not be overestimated. It should be an integral phase of the entire 
educational program and cannot be left to chance. It must be care¬ 
fully planned, organized, supervised, and evaluated. 

Field experience has advantages for the student, the college or 
university, and the agency or program in which the experience is 
secured. It helps the student practice what he has learned in class, in¬ 
troduces him to new. practical problems and experiences, arouses his 
professional curiosity, helps him discover his own weaknesses ami 
strengths and gives him some idea as to whether or not the profession 
is a proper clioice for him. For the college, field experience is a means 
of broadening educational horizons, provides a laboratory for the 
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;i])|)licution ol theory, provides a broader base tor evaluating a 
studem's abilities and brings the institution in close contact with the 
proiessiona! field. For the agency, student training brings it in closer 
working cooperation with the college or university, helps discipline 
the ageiuv’s own offerings, multiplies the agency's stalf. helps de¬ 
velop personnel for future employment and stimulates professional 
effort generally. 

Field experience can run concurrently with class work or be sched- 
uletl at other limes depending upon conditions. It shoukl start early in 
the undergraduate years, probably during the sophomore year, begin¬ 
ning with observation and gradually leading into situations in which 


the student actually lakes responsibility for leadership assignments, 
consistent with his preparation and professional maturity. Field ex¬ 
perience can be given in a variety of settings, both off and on the 
campus. The experience itself should be broad and inclusive. Students 
should have the opportunity to observe, report, participate as follower 
and leader, and share the assignment, planning, ami the e\aluation 
of their own work. The student should also have the chance to work 
with individuals, with groups and with large numbers of people under 
a variety of circumstances. Desirable characteristics of a sound fiehl 
program include a variety of continuous experiences in different 
settings, an opportunity for professional growth and increasing re¬ 
sponsibility and college credit commensurate with the educational 
importance of the experience. 


.Igeficy Pre-Entry Programs—In-Service Orientatioji 

Orientation f)lan. This is a short, intensive training period lasting 
from a few days to a month or more. The full emphasis of the program 
is placed on orienting the worker in the job. before work actually be¬ 
gins. A general understanding of the field and certain fundamental 
skills are taught. A number of the national youth agencies have this 
type of jjie eiury training. The background training has been com¬ 
pleted and the orientation covers the setup of the particular agency— 
its history, objectives, working principles, techniques, finances, admiti- 
istration. and program. Much of this training is done in a camp where 
close contacts can build a consciousness of kinshijj.=' 

3 Write to the Boy Scouts of America, the (iirl Scouts of America, the (.amp Fire 
Girb, Inc., the Y.M.Cj^., and the Y.W.C.A. for information on pre-entry training. 
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Apprentices. There is a trend toward re-establishing the apprentice¬ 
ship form of training. Here an individual serves under the department 
or agency for a period of time before actual wage earning begins. This 
type of training lends itself to a practical orientation period. The 
worker begins at the bottom and obtains training in all levels of work 
with a good introduction at every stage. It also allows for special train¬ 
ing in one field under an experienced leader. The plan has many possi¬ 
bilities and under competent supervision and guidance can assure ef¬ 
fective growth of leadership. 


In-Service Training 

Once the worker is assigned to the job, the continuous day-by-day 
and week-by-week training program must advance him in professional 
techniques, consistency of effort, expanding knowledge of the field, 
and a wider variety of experiences. An in-service program providing 
a sound basis of growth is responsive to both immediate and long- 
range situations and tends to assure program efficiency. Its primary 
aim is to make the worker more effective on the job and keep tlie 
leader in an ever-learning frame of mind, constantly alert to the 
varied field of experiences. 

There are a number of factors in in-service training; (I) continuous 
study. (2) staff meetings, (3) conferences, (4) extension courses, (5) cor¬ 
respondence instruction, (6) home-study assignments, (7) interviews, 
(8) understudy plan, (9) traveling units, and (10) supervision. 

Continuous study. The worker spends part of each day or week in 
study. From two to five hours per week should be required as a regu¬ 
lar part of the program. A curriculum is established by the unit to 
meet daily needs, special situations, progressive programs, and so on. 
There can be a single training center operating at all times with a 
centralized administration, or the training can be done as a part ol 
the work project. General and specialized training should be offered, 
and the program should be under constant supervision and sufficiently 
flexible to meet all changes that arise. The method serves to intro¬ 
duce techniques. 

Staff tneetings. Each agency or department should have a regu ar 
schedule of staff meetings. These meetings generally last a few hours, 
and at each one a portion of the time can be devoted to training. 
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regular year's curriculum can be established, or the program can con¬ 
sist of individual topics of immediate concern. 

Conferences. From time to time, the members of the staff come to¬ 
gether for discussions. Those concerned with a special field can gather 
for study. Scheduleil conferences with the head of the agency, depart¬ 
ment supervisor, or similar staff members afford training opportuni¬ 
ties. 

Extension courses. Extension divisions of universities and colleges 
offer credit and noncredit courses in which the instructor conducts 
the training away from the campus. The general procedure is to hold 
one session each week over a period of time sufficient to complete the 
work. The sessions are generally from two to three hours in length. 

Correspondence instruction. Many institutions of higher training 
sponsor courses by correspondence. These can be taken by individuals 
or groups. Where the group plan is used, there is one registration, and 
the group studies the course as a unit. Correspondence instruction al¬ 
lows selection of time for study. 

Home-study assignments. Where the worker wishes to pursue a 
plan of self-education, assignments, plans, books, or other source ma¬ 
terial can be provided that will insure the richest development ac¬ 
cording to individual needs and interests. Home study should be well 
directed. 

Inteniews. Interviews arranged with administrative leaders, spe¬ 
cialists, visiting experts, laymen, and others, provide opportunity for 
intensive, specialized, and individualized attcMition, developing an 
association which does not always prevail in group actions. 

Understudy plan. It is always of value to have the inexperienced 
worker or the prospective administrator or supervisor train as an un¬ 
derstudy. Time must be allowed for the senior leader to give super¬ 
vision and guidance to the understudy. Not only tloes this plan inte¬ 
grate staff training but it also promotes staff efficiency. 

National agency sewices. There are national groui>s which j>rovide 
staff members who visit localities and conduct institutes and confer¬ 
ences. These are often traveling units. The National Recreation As¬ 
sociation, the Boy Scouts of America, and the Y.W.C.A. follow this 
practice. The same procedure is followed on the state level with 
numerous state departments and organizations offering training serv¬ 
ices. These are usually on an intensive basis and should be closely in¬ 
tegrated with the local situation. 
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Siipen'ision. \\1iere the program can afford supervisors, a well-di¬ 
rected training j)rocediire can be operating at all times. Good super¬ 
vision is effective teaching, providing demonstrations and exhibitions 
of proper methods. Supervision must be continuous, for it is basic in 
all training. 


Refresher Training and .Aids 


Training is a continuous process. No matter what experience one 
has had, there is always value in getting away from the daily task, from 
months of duty, or from a regular schedule and taking a refresher 
course to revitalize and renew leadership procedure and interests. No 
leader should get into a rut, anti no progiam into a set pattern. The 
breadth and scojje of recreation retjuire a continual enthusiasm ami 
stimulation to produce the best results. The types of refresher media 
include: institutes, workshops, clinics, conferences, exchange of w’ork- 
ers, and travel. I'he use ol published materials, exhibits, and demon¬ 
strations is helpful. 

Institutes. This consists of a concentrated curriculum intensively 


j>resented over a periotl of one tveck to a month, but usually from a 
tveek to ten days in duration. It is perhaps the most popular form ol 
training and under elfective planning can bring good results. 

Workshops. In this type of training there are no sjjeeches, addresses. 


or lectures: organization is based on practice: it is a “doing" type ol 


institute and makes use of the laboratory method. 


Clinics. Here the training centers around specific problems. Analy¬ 
sis, investigation, exploration, and interpretation are used to provide 


solutions and work out techniejues of procedure. 

Conferences. 'I'his refers to meetings of two or three days’ duration 
w'iih a general mixture of presentations—addresses, lectures, open 
forums, imnels, exhibits, and the like. An effort is made to present a 
huge volume of information in the shortest time. The conference is 
limited to a selected theme and concentrates on one or two subjects. 

Exchange of workers. One or more workers exchange positions with 
workers on anotlier jirogram and in this way work under new leadei- 
ship and environment. The workers gain new ideas and fresh view- 
jjoints and on returning bring this inspiration into their regulai 

jjositions. Salary schedules can be maintained. 

Travel. W'orkers travel to other cities, counties, agencies, and de- 
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partments to observe practices. It is wise to get about and know what 
others are doing. Numerous groups can organize a chain plan of 
visits and often combine vacation and job benefits. 

Publications. Every organization should have as a part of its budget 
a sum with wliich to purcliase books, bulletins, and pamphlets, and to 
subscribe to magazines and recreation services. Keeping up witli the 
limes is an essential form of training. Workers who are habitual read¬ 
ers can continually keep abreast of new adventures in the field. 

Exhibits. A feature of any convention, conference, or institute is an 
exhibit of recreation materials of all kinds. Supply houses, book pub¬ 
lishers, e(|uipment firms, and agency publications can offer effective 
^ervices in training. 

Demonstrations. A valuable form of refresher training is through 
demonstrations—actual j)ractice of new processes and procedures in 
games, theatrical construction, making of toy symphony instruments, 
wood carving, cooking, camping, and other activities. The workers 
themselves participate in the various types of demonstration. 


Mechanics of Operation 

It is important to call attention to certain mechanical details which 
if not given proper attention may weaken the best planned training 
program. 

1. Meeting places should be selected in accordance with the type of 
training to be conducted. Game demonstrations may retjuire large 
rooms; lectures and discussions, small conference rooms. A program 
which makes use of various techniques will require many different 
types of meeting place. 

2. Satisfactory arrangement should be made for wraps, proper 
light, ventilation, comfortable chairs, convenient tables, notebooks, 
])encils, blackboard, exhibits, outlines and printed materials. Partici¬ 
pants must be physically comfortable for normal concentration. They 
should not face a battery of windows or lights; they should be seated 
in chairs with backs; note-taking should be easy. 

3. Lectures, discussions, and intense periods of observation or dem¬ 
onstration should never last longer than two hours, and preferably 
not more than one hour and a half, without a break. 
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Major Objectives of the Training Program 

Planning. To produce a well-rounded program adjusted to com¬ 
munity needs. 

Management. To train qualified workers in the fundamentals of 
recreation leadership techniques, standards of administration, prin¬ 
ciples of organization, and orientation in the general recreation pro¬ 
gram. 

Skills. The development of skills in the general and specialized 
fields of recreation; to discover, revive, and develop native activities: 
and to experiment in new fields of activities. 

Permanency. To establish and extend the program on a permanent 
basis and create in the community an understanding of what an inter¬ 
esting and continuous long-time recreation plan is. 

Standards. To attain professional standards of leadership; to build 
and stabilize morale; to develop poise, personality, self-assurance, and 
neatness of workers. 

Philosophy. To interpret recreation, its theory, philosophy, back¬ 
ground, and values: to acquaint the worker with modern trends and 
developments: to present material that will instil an understanding 
of social and economic factors of leisure time. 

Culture. To develop cultural fields of recreation, art, music, drama, 
nature study, rhythmic activities, and the like. 

Experimentation. To present new ideas and attempt new experi¬ 
ments in the field of recreation; to stimulate new interpretations and 
awaken new emphases. 


Integration of Training 

Pre-entry, in-service, and refresher training can in no way be con¬ 
sidered independent or separate units of the training program. All 
must be related to each other and to the objectives of the community 
recreation program. Education is a continuous rather than a static 
force, and the training j>rogram introduces to leaders certain processes 

which will develoj) a feeling of continuity. 

Institutions of higher learning and recreation departments and 
agencies, both public and private, should work in close cooperation 
on training programs, schedules, and curricula. A state-wide commit 
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tee of representatives from educational institutions and the state lec- 
reation society could function as a state training committee and 
tleveloj) close-knit activities. It is possible in this tvay to assure an 
integrated schedule and methods for the best interests of the total 
program. 

There is no need for competition in training. Every agency in the 
community should join hands in working on the training program. In 
this way each agency can enhance the value to its jjersonnci by bene¬ 
fits derived through cooperation. 

It is also essential for the recreation forces to unite with all com¬ 
munity organizations in an over-all type ol training. Here the recrea¬ 
tion leaders get to know anti untlersiand the work of comnumity or¬ 
ganization. and all other elements of the community are integrated 
with the recreation setup. 

Many national, federal, regional, state, and district groups offer 
training opportunities. Committees can keep in close touch with these 
forces and use all of them to broaden the training opportunities. 

Evaluation 

From lime to time the training jjiogram should be analyzed and ap¬ 
praised as to its merits, its deficiencies, and its effectiveness. It should 
be submitted to frank interpretation and high standards of measure¬ 
ment. Some of the questions to be answered are: 

Is there an improvement in the quality of work? 

Arc new activities being added to the program? 

Is the work expanding in volume and interest? 

Do the workers have a keen understanding of the program, its sig¬ 
nificance, and its values? 

Is there enthusiasm for the work? 

Is there a cooperative spirit in work and planning? 

Arc the recreation authorities thoroughly convinced of the values of 
trained leadership? 

The recreation profession must formulate guides and techniques 
that provide for the evaluation of the training programs. Professional 
tests and measurements are needed. Until this information exists, the 
evaluation procedure can only be tested through pragmatic experi¬ 
ence of an informal nature and by general appraisal. 
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THE WORKSHOP 

For Exploration: 

1 . W'hat are the procedures for finding out the over-all picture of the needs 

in the United States for trained recreation leaders? 

2. Does the field of recreation have an adequate job analysis of its various 

classifications and of what senice is such an analysis In training? 

3. What constitutes a workable recreation curriculum applied to: (a) ad¬ 

ministration. (h) skills? 

4. To what extent tan the training program be accomplished on the: (a) 

undergraduate letel. (b) graduate level? 

5. How can training best be adaj)ted to needs for: (a) private recreation in¬ 

terests. (b) public departments, (c) commercial interests? 

6 . What are the best ways of promoting field work in the recreation cur¬ 

riculum. and how much should be reejuired? When should it begin? 

7. In what ways does the training of a recreation worker differ from the 

training of: (a) a teacher, (b) a group worker? 

8 . How can recreation departments and agencies aid in the training pro¬ 

gram through: (a) in-service training, (b) refresher aids? 

9. What are the essentials to be achieved in training? 

10. Suggest ways of coordinating and integrating the training program in 
the community and state. 


For Planning: 

1. Work out an (a) undergraduate curriculum and (b) graduate curriculum 

for college training. 

2. Design a well-integrated plan of field work for college training. 

3. Correlate extension teaching and correspondence instruction with the 

community recreation program. 

4. Draft platis for a state-wide recreation training committee. 

5. Plan a state-wide recreation training program. 

6 . Develop a continuous jjrogram for in-service training. 

7. Make plans for an institute and in it use various techniques and train¬ 

ing methods. 

8 . Plan a method for evaluaticjn of training procedure. 

9. liuild a library of source material for effective use in training. 

10. Plan for the employment of local school leaders and the use of school 
facilities in the training program. 


REFERENCES 

'The Proceedings of the annual meetings of the College Recreation Associa¬ 
tion offer practical suggestions, information, and guidance. 

Recreation as a Profession in the Southern Region, a Joint publication of 
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the National Retreatioii Association and the Southern Regional Education 
Board, is the first of its kind in the llnited States. 

As an approatlt to a specialty—T'/ze Ediicolion of Sf>iu iolisis in Hospital 
/^erren/ion-Ainerican Recreation Societv-is a Rood preliminary «>uide. 

The .'\ineritan Association for Health. Physical Education, and Recreation 
offers two excellent works: T C.ompilalion of Lhuleriirndinilf' l{fcreation 
Curricula in I'url\ Eight Inslilulions of Higher Learning, and tlie Proceed¬ 
ings of The XalioJtal Conferetice on Professional Preparation of I(e( realinn 
Personnel. 

T'he Athletic Institute sponsored two outstanding conferences and the re¬ 
sults are published by the Institute—t'nc/crgrnc/initt' Study in Health Edu¬ 
cation, Physical Education, and Recreation—nho (iraduate Study in Health 
Education, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

The Recreation Handbook is valuable for use during in-sen’ice training 
and is available through the District of Columbia Recreation Department. 
SI-19 16th St. N.W. Washington 10. D.C. 

The reports from the several committees of the National .Advisory (Com¬ 
mittee on the Recruitment, Training, and Placement of Recreation Person¬ 
nel. sponsored by the National Recreation .-\ssociation. are timely and con¬ 
tinuous. 

The three reports of the College Conferences on Training of Recreation 
I.eaders, held at the University of Minnesota, the Elniversity of North 
Carolina, and New York University and published by these universities, offer 
excellent material on training. The field will need years of pre^gress to put 
into practice the recommendations of these conferences. 

Training Volunteers for Recreation Service and Training Your Play¬ 
ground Leaders, both published by the National Recreation .Association, are 
excellent for practical use. 
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Personnel Practices 


Sound personnel practices wliicli are appropriate and equitable for 
both the employee and the employing agency are an important phase 
of modern, organized recreation services. Practical personnel policies 
must be established and understood by everyone. The agency must 
see to it that the best interests of the organization, and the public it 
serves, are protected. On the other hand, gains made by the agency 
at the personal sacrifice or expense of the employee are not long lived. 
Well conceived and attractive personnel practices are an aid in re¬ 
cruiting and retaining competent personnel and improve the quality 
and effectiveness of the service. 

Personnel practices must provide the answers to many of manage¬ 
ment’s problems. On what basis shall staff promotions be made? How 
shall work performance be evaluated? What kinds of "leave practices 
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should be established? ^Vhal shall be the salary schedules? How anti 
under what conditions should employees be dismissed? Employment 
conditions are ot real interest to the employee. He, too, is looking 
for information on which he can depend and which affects his employ ¬ 
ment. ‘‘\Vhat are my chances for being promoted and getting a salary 
increase? How many hours a week do I work? Do I get an annual va¬ 
cation and how long? Am I protected if I become ill or am injured 
on the job? Is there a retirement plan?" These and many other mat¬ 
ters are a part of personnel practices. 


Salaries 

It should be clear at the outset that salaries aiul earnings in any part 
of public service, the recreation profession included, are not and can¬ 
not be as high as those which may be found in private intlustry. Those 
who enter the recreation profession—aside from the commercial rec¬ 
reation fieltl—with the idea of obtaining a large income are headed for 
disappointment. There arc nonmonetary compensations, however, in 
public service which more than etjuali/e the personal satisfactions <le- 
rivecl from the work. That individuals are willing and anxious to 
serve humanity in this (recreation) field of public service, nevertheless, 
does not relieve the employing agencies of the responsibility for estab¬ 
lishing attractive salary schedules and rewarding good service with 
appropriate income. It is short sighted and unfair to assume that be¬ 
cause a person is enthusiastically devoted to a cause, the amount of 
his pay check is a secondary consideration. Such an attitude can only 
discourage interested and competent persons from engaging in recre¬ 
ation as a profession and bring mediocrity into the bosom of recrea¬ 
tion services. Perhaps because recreation is a relatively young proles- 
sion. rates of pny in the past have been below the training and experi¬ 
ence requirements of the job. But it is a fact that salary rates are 
increasing steadily. This is particularly true in the more recently es¬ 
tablished departments. 


Salary Determination 

Often prevailing salaries and rates of pay are the largest single 
factor in determining salary levels. These prevailing rates are. in turn, 
influenced by the availability of personnel, status of the labor market, 
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cost of living, geographical differentials, business cycles, and the like. 
Because there are changes in many of these influences it is evident that 
determining salaries must also change. Adjustments in salaries should 
be made as basic changes occur in the conditions. If the cost of living 
( limbs steadily upward, for example, this should be reflected in the 
salaries and wages. The factors mentioned above which have a bearing 
upon salaries are external and ec^uitable salary levels cannot be 
achieved oblivious of them. But there are internal considerations 
which are even more important in determining salaries. These in¬ 
ternal matters are found in the answers to the following questions: 

1. Does the salary provide equal pay for equal work? 

2. Does the salary take into consideration the differences between 
the position in question and other positions in relation to (a) the 
kind of work to be done, (b) the degree of difficulty of the job, and (c) 
the resjionsibility involved in it? 

The main emphasis in determining how much a job or position 
shall pay should be on its worth. Considerations of how much the em¬ 
ployee actually needs or for how much his services can be secured are 
mattei s which seldom, if ever, should be given primary consideration, 
liven the ability to pay which necessarily influences salary scales 
should not diminish the most important factor of job worth. 


Salary Range 


Some salary schedules are established on flat rates of pay. Others 
are set within a given salary range. Increasingly the second and most 
attractive method—range—is being used. The flat salary scale has dis¬ 
advantages. It (a) makes no allowance for experienced personnel: (b) 
provides no particular incentive for good performance: (c) makes 
salary increments awkward for both employer and employee: and (d) 
lacks mobility. Use of the salary range plans is more preferable for it 
tends to overcome the liabilities of the flat salary scale. 

I he salary range plan calls lor establishing a salary range tor a 
given position based uj)on the classification of the position, including 
what the position is worth. The salary schedule for the position of 
recreation supervisor, for example, might be set at $-1,200 to $5,200. 
Ordinarily, the person coming into the position begins at the lowest 
level of the salary range. But if the experience of the employee war¬ 
rants it, he can be employed at any figure within the entire range. In 
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any event, the employee knows that when he is appointed, if he per¬ 
forms l)is work competently, his salary will eventually be 55.200, an¬ 
nually. Usually, provision is made for periodic automatic salary in¬ 
creases within tlie range. Employees can also secure salary increments 
for meritorious and outstanding work. 1 his plan encourages self-im¬ 
provement and is equitable to all concerned. 


Salaries in Recreation 

Because of the variables which bear upon salaries in different 
parts of the nation and constantly changing conditions which in¬ 
fluence them, there would be little value in listing them here. A recent 
study^ reports median salaries for community recreation executives 
in cities under 10.000 S-l.-lOO; 10-25,000 54.800: 25-50,000 55,300; 50- 
100.000 56,000; 100-250.000 56.600; 250-500.000 57.750; over 500,- 
OOOSIO.OOO. 


Promotion 

The promotion policies of an organization are of vital concern to 
both the management and the employee. If promotions are not made 
wisely, the morale and efficiency of the staff may decline and the over¬ 
all efficiency of the work may be lowered. The powers of promotion 
are usually given to those serving in an administrative capacity. Even 
though final decision for promotion rests with the administrator, the 
opinions of the supervisory personnel should be given careful consid¬ 
eration. Various factors are taken into consideration in promotion. In 
some instances, promotion depends upon passing a qualifying exami¬ 
nation. on worth of past work performance, on length of service and 
seniority and, unfortunately, just plain likes and dislikes of people. 

A worthwhile promotion plan rewards the best qualified anti most 
competent worker, but it is not always easy to determine which per¬ 
son that shall be. The best that can be said is that the promotion 
plan should (a) provide equal opportunities for all, (b) prevent the 
lowering of morale, (c) stimulate initiative and incentive, (d) provide 
opportunity for advancement consistent with competencies, (e) dis¬ 
courage personnel turnover, and (f) discard irrelevant considerations. 

I Commufiity Recreation Salaries. 1955. National Recreation Association 8 \Vest 
8lh St.. N.Y. 11, N.Y. 
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Another basic problem of policy in promotions is encountered in 
the feasibility of promotion from the staff or the selection of 

trained and exjx-rienced personnel who may come from outside of 
the agency. If the staff member gets the feeling that advancement in 
position is retaixied for him because others will be brought from out¬ 
side to fill the higher paying positions, work efficiency and staff morale 
may decrease. If, on the other hand, promotions are made consistently 
from among the present staff, the agency then limits its employment 
m<irkct atid the unfav'orable consetpiences of inbreeding may’ result. 
Some recreation administrators believe that a good rule-of-thumb is to 
open more widely the doors of employment possibilities as one ap¬ 
proaches tlie higher and more responsible positions, particularly those 
in top supervision and administration. 


Service Evaluation 

1 he competence and work performance must be measured, 
weighed, evaluated and perhaps rated periodically if personnel serv¬ 
ices are to be improved. These evaluations should be made regularly, 
systematically, and with care. 

The primai 7 and most important purpose of evaluating work per¬ 
formance should be as a means of helping the employee to improve 
himself and his work. This means that the basis for the evaluation 
should be sound and in keeping with the duties, responsibilities and 
functions expected of the employee in that position. The employee 
should understantl the basis upon which the evaluation is made. 
.\fter it is made, the evaluation should provide the means for discus¬ 
sions between the supervisor and employee and serve as a point of de- 
jjarturc for correcting weaknesses and exploring ways of improving 
work performance. It is wise, if possible, for the work of an employee 
to be evaluated by moie than one jjerson and reviewed by an even 
higher authority. 

Service evaluations can also be used for other purposes. They can 
be used in making salary adjustments, in promotions, in layoffs, or 
dismissals. These periodic ratings have value, too, in the planning 
of training jjrograms. If the ratings are used to determine salary in¬ 
creases, promotions, dismissals, and the like, the worker should have 
the right to ajjjjeal his rating beyond those who were responsible for it. 

If job ratings are used, they should be accomplished regularly, per- 
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haps at the eiul oi the probationary periotl. at regular intervals during 
empiovinent and at the time ot exit from tlie agency. It does not seem 
expedient to rate employees more olten than c\’ery six months. Too 
frequent ratings can become a burden to both the employee and the 

administration. 


Job Security 

Teu ure 

Experience in the recreation profession indicates that generally the 
best job security is found in the job well tlone. W heie employment ot- 
curs in a local, state, or letleiai agency, the professional recreation 
worker often has the protection of civil service. If the position is classi¬ 
fied among civil service positions and the incumbent enjoys ])erma- 
nent, civil service status, he is reasonably well protected against dis¬ 
missal so long as he does his job and conducts himself in a socially ac¬ 
ceptable manner. 

Not all recreation positions and jobs, however, are classified within 
the civil service system. Each civil service body retains lists which 
indicate which jobs are classified and which jobs are not. A number 
of the lop. administrative positions in recreation are not classifietl 
under civil service and some systems (municipal) do not operate 
under civil service. In these instances, the superintendent of recrea¬ 
tion may agree to work under a contract whicli may run Irom year 
to year. 

In some instances, job tenure may be provided the individual com¬ 
pleting a stated period of satisfactory service. In other cases tenure is 
granted upon the basis of examination. In still other cases, tenure 
may be granted immediately as a part of the initial negotiations wiili 
the selected applicant, but usually in cases concerned with per¬ 
sons of established reputations and in application for a position ol 
high rank. 


Probationary Periods 

The purpose of the probationary period is to determine if the em¬ 
ployee has the capacity and ability to do the work prior to his becom¬ 
ing a regular employee. Often the probationary periotl is part of ilie 
examining process and is prelude to the worker attaining security of 
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his job. Some agencies use probation for as long as two years but the 
majority of those which use the probationary period are more than 
likely to use periods of from two to six months. The placing of new 
personnel on such provisional status is of considerable advantage to 
the employing agency in retaining individuals who have demon¬ 
strated their ability to do the work which is assigned to them. 

Leaves 

All recreation departments and agencies have leave policies and 
practices. Provision must be made for vacations, sick leaves, the at¬ 
tending of conferences, and other matters which take the employee 
temporarily off-the-job. Leave procedures should be liberal but sound. 
The nature and extent of leave practices are determined frequently 
by the size of the staff, the nature of the work and the resources of the 
agency. No agency, however, is too small to have reasonable leave 
practices. 

Vacations 

Vacations are absolutely necessary in the lives of all working peo¬ 
ple. They should be the means for recovering from daily toil, for 
refreshment, and for regenerating the powers to return to work with 
more vigor and incentive. Vacations have their good influence upon 
employees satisfaction and sometimes become the means for reducing 
absenteeism as well as turnover of personnel. Vacations of set dura¬ 
tion should always be given with pay. There are also reasons at times 
for extending vacation leaves, beyond the initial period, without pay. 

Usually the worker must be employed year round and have been 
on the job a minimum length of time before he is entitled to a vaca 
tion. It is also common practice to increase the length of the vacation, 
up to a set maximum period of time, with the length of service of the 
employee and frequently but not always the choice of vacation dates 
being determined by seniority. In some cases, workers are allowed to 
accumulate vacation leave up to a certain point. This is necessary 
under certain conditions because of unexpected developments w ic 
may arise in connection with work load. It is not a wise policy, 
ever, to allow for the accumulation of vacation leave time if it ten 
to weaken the purpose for which vacations are intended. Tax sup 
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ported and voluntary agencies are known to allow anywhere from ten 
days to three months accumulated leave although the average maxi¬ 
mum accumulation permitted is probably about thirty days. 

Certain holidays are observed in different localities. Time off the 
job on such occasions is not included as a part ol vacation leave. 
report on the vacation practices of fifty-six tax-supported and ninety- 
nine voluntary agencies- in California revealed a spread of from 10 
to 30 working days tor annual vacations with length of service being 
taken into consideration. 


Sick Leave 

Sound personnel practice recognizes the value of sick leaves. They 
are basically a humanitarian consideration but also have other ad¬ 
vantages. Sick leaves help staff morale and help retain worker el- 
ficiency. They prevent endangering the health of other employees and 
the people who are served. They are helpful in attracting competent 
personnel and holding them. 

Usually, the determination of whether or not such leave for a day 
or two is justified is left to the decision of the employee. If absence is 
required beyond this short period, often a physician's signature is re¬ 
quired. It is true that sick leave can be abused by those who choose to 
use it for purposes other than for those for which it was established, 
but more often than not, the advantages are greater than the disad¬ 
vantages. If a worker constantly resorts to sick leave, the results will 
appear to his disadvantage on the rating schedule wlien he will neces¬ 
sarily be down-graded on health or physical fitness. 

Sick leave allowances may range from five to 30 days a year and may 
often be allowed to accumulate up to a certain maximum period ol 
time, depending upon agency policy. In some instances, if the merits 
of the case warrant it, extensions are given beyond the established 
maximum. 

Other Leaves 

In addition to vacation and sick leaves there are other kinds of 
leaves to be considered—most of them involvng leaves without pay. 

2 Stamlards for Professional Recreation Personnel, No. 5 ., Stale of Otlifornia 
Recreation Commission. 
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These include educational leaves (leaves granted to professional per¬ 
sonnel wlio have served with the agency for some time for the purpose 
of securing more professional education); conference leaves (leaves 
granted to permit and encourage professional personnel to attend 
conferences, insututes, workshops, clinics, and the like); leaves in¬ 
volving the loaning of personnel to other agencies: travel leaves; mili¬ 
tary leaves: maternity leaves, and the like. Afore often than not. such 
leaves are considered carefully and acted upon in terms of local con¬ 
siderations and the merits of the case. 


Layoff and Dismissal 

Layoff 

hen financial support for the recreation system is available in 
adequate amounts and shortages of manpower exist, the problem of 
laying off workers is not acute. Yet even under these conditions, there 
are times when layoffs happen because of a change in programming, 
the completion of a project, reorganization of the work, or an unex¬ 
pected development. At these times a fair plan of laying off personnel 
is needed so that reducing the force can be done with minimum loss 
of efficiency and morale. 

The first rule of laying off personnel is to indicate the probability 
of layoff to the new employee when he is employed and, secondly, to 
give him ample advance notice of the time and reason for the layoff. 
Recreation agencies usually employ one or more of the following 
methods in laying off personnel. 

1. Governed by seniority 

2. Governed by service evaluation or rating 

3. Governed by a combination of seniority and service rating 

4. Decision made by administrator with advice from supervisory staff 

5. Decision made by governing authority with advice from adminis¬ 
trator. 


Dismissal 

Dismissal of employees is not a problem until it happens and then, 
it not carefully Iiandled it can be a source of irritation and trouble. 
If the employee is a member of a union, employed through civil 
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service or has other means of job protection, action is governed 
largely through previously established procedures ol tlischarge. Em¬ 
ployers and employees, alike, hold dilferences of opinion regarding 
dismissal practices, but most civil service regulations permit an em 
ployee to appeal any substantive or procedural aspect of tlischarge 
In some cases, the employee may appeal it he t ontends that he was tlis 
charged for specific reasons such as political reasons. No agenc\ 
should be compelletl to retain an employee who is incoinjieteiu 01 
who reflects discredit upon the agency. On the other hand, the em 
ployee should be protected against discriminating action. In ans 
event, equitable dismissal proK.edures should be established and 
understood. 


Retirement 


Sound plans for retiring employees are now an acceptetl inocetluie 
in personal administration. Retirement systems vary in attractiveness, 
scope, and content. Participation, both from the standpoint of em¬ 
ployee-employer contributions to the retirement fund and in bene¬ 
fits, is almost universal. There is considerable difference ol opinion 
among agencies and personnel experts as to what factors (e.g. chrono¬ 
logical age. health, job performance, and the like) should be con¬ 
sidered and how these factors should be applied. Some of the clear 
advantages of a good retirement system are: 


1. It is a good device for attracting and retaining competent per¬ 
sonnel. 

2. Job performance is usually more efficient if problems of future 
security do not plague the worker. 

3. Turnover of personnel is minimized. 

High morale and loyalty are stimulated. 

5. Incompetent personnel can be removed uiuler the proper con¬ 
ditions to the retirement rolls. 

6. Jobs are opened for younger and more energetic personnel. 
There are many different kinds of retirement plans, some of which 

are related to the social security program of the federal government. 
Some are related to stale systems of government, some to national, 
nongovernmental retirement systems, and some are independent 
Rates for retirement systems should be based upon sound, actuarial 
figures with the fullest protection and thought given to retire..,er 
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benefits which are fair and permanent. Usually, voluntary retirement 
is permitted, perhaps as much as five years previous to compulsory' 
retirement. 


Other Considerations 

Hours of Work 

1 he hours of recreation personnel, particularly those in supervisory 
and leadership capacities, are different from those of most of the pop¬ 
ulation. Recreation leaders work when others play. They are on the 
job alter school hours, in the evening, on week ends, during regular 
vacation seasons and sometimes on holidays. This is an inconvenience 
which the recreation worker accepts when he enters the profession. 
\\ hen staffs are small and programs are in the process of building, it 
is not unusual for the recreation superintendent to be in his office 
during the day and visiting centers, attending meetings and speaking 
to gioups in the evening. Often, much of the public relations efforts 
must take place after so-called “normal” work hours. 

The time of the professional recreation person is often not his own. 
He must frequently adjust his working hours to the convenience of 
others. If he intends to rise on the professional ladder, like a doctor, 
an engineer or other professional person, he cannot have one eye on 
the clock. But this does not mean that he is not entitled to an appro¬ 
priate length of work week. If he is out late on business the previous 
evening, he should not be expected to be in the office at the opening 
Ijell in the morning although sometimes it cannot be avoided. Recrea¬ 
tion personnel generally should be expected to work the currently 
accepted forty hours per week. If personnel below the adminis- 
trati\e level is retjuired to work additional hours, they should be paid 
for it accordingly or given compensatory time allowances at a latei 
date. Overtime work should be authorized by supervisors before it is 
undertaken, l^sually, compensatory time is allow’ed for salaried em- 
j)loyees and overtime pay allowed only for those who are paid on an 
hourly basis. 


Payroll Deductions 

The salaries and wages of employees are subject to certain kinds of 
regular deductions. When feasible, the employee should be given the 
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choice of what deductions, if any, are to l)e made, unless otherwise re- 
ijuired by law. Typical of such deductions are those of the federal 
withholding tax. pension fund, and tlie like. Other examples are such 
items as credit union, hospitalization insurance, and the like. 


Employee Activities 

Where reasonably large staffs exist there may be programs planned 
and opportunities offered by the department or agency for the em¬ 
ployees and their families. The employees, themselves, should have a 
large voice in the planning and operation of these activities. Such 
matters as affect the personal welfare of the employee and his family, 
including personal consultation and recreation activities, are a part 
of this service. Whatever is available along these lines should not be 
forced upon the employees—but rather founded upon the basis that 
it is available when it is needed and wanted. 

Injury Compensation 

All employees should become acquainted (and this is the responsi¬ 
bility of the department or agency) with the provisions for compensa¬ 
tion as a result of injury. This involves the need for pointing out the 
provisions of the \\'orkmen's Compensation and AVorkmen's Occupa¬ 
tional Diseases Acts and seeing to it that employees secure proper 
medical care and hospitalization if it is necessai 7 . 


Insurance 

Providing various types of low cost, group insurance is another kind 
of benefit which is offered to the employees of recreation agencies. In 
some instances these plans include death benefits as well as group 
health and medical provisions. 

Expenses 

Recreation agencies make certain allowances for expenses incurred 

s in carrying out their duties and responsi¬ 
bilities. Typical of these are expenses allowed to leaders for uniforms 
and special, needed equipment; expenses to attend professional con- 
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ferences and allowances for use of personal cars in performance of as¬ 
signed work. 

Expenses for attending conferences are usually limited to the ad¬ 
ministrative stair and limits are often set with respect to the number 
of conferences which may be aitendetl at agency expense, to the pay¬ 
ment of only part of the expenses, or on the total amount set aside in 
ilie budget for the purpose. Uniform and equipment allowances are 
made only under given circumstances and then only to those in a 
leadership capacity. It agency cars are not available for business, al¬ 
lowances for use of cars are made either on the basis of a maximum 
monthly sum or an allowance of .so numy cents per mile. 


Merif Awards 

.-\s an incentive to worthy and creditable performance, some of the 
I nger recreation agencies have systems for recognizing employee ac- 
(omplishments beyond what is normally expected of them in their 
jobs. Such plans may take the form of granting cash awards or salary 
increases for those who make suggestions resulting in the improve¬ 
ment of services, economics, or both. They may also recognize out¬ 
standing work of some kind or the successful completion of an un¬ 
usual assignment. Or, special awards may be made for acts of bravery 
nr heroism beyond the call of duty. 

TIIK WORK.SHOr 

l•'or Exf>lorntiou: 

1. imerview the personnel manager of a business or industry and secure 

his views on good personnel practices. 

2. Oonipare the salaries in your community for teachers, social workers, and 

recreation personnel. 

.3. Invite a personnel manager to discuss good and bad personnel practices 
with your class. 

■1. Interview the representative of a labor union, securing his practical sug- 
ge.%tions on job security. 

Obtain the reactions of employees in public service regarding the ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages of promotional methods in their depart¬ 
ments. 

(). Make a poll of businesses and agencies in your community regarding 
the bases upon which vacations are given in their work. 

7. Review the records of an agency or department, determining the amount 
of man-days lost annually through illness. 
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8. Aaiuaint your.clf with the basic teatures of your state Workmen’s C;om- 

pensation laws. . . , , • 

{). Investi^iUe aiui compare the provisions of several health j^roup msur- 

anco plans. 

10 . Make a case study of dismissal records and experiences in a recreation 
agency. 


For Phtutiing: 


1. Prepare a statement on the basic personnel practices for a recreation 

department or agency. 

2. Develop a salary schedule for a park and recreation department in a 

community of aO.miO population in your locality. 

S. Prepare a rating scale for evaluating the work performance of play¬ 
ground leaders. 

4. Plan a statement to govern the granting of various kinds of leaves in a 

public agency. 

5. Outline a plan which could be used by an agency as the basis for granting 

(a) educational leaves, (b) leaves to attend conferences. 

6. Analyze the "pros” and "tons" of relating a retirement fund to the 

social security laws. 

7. Prepare a set of policies to be used by a committee in handling employee 


appeals. 

8. Prepare a schedule of work hours for personnel at a community recrea¬ 

tion center. 

9. Set up a system of awards for the recognition of meritorious service on 

the part of employees. 

10. Gather data on various retirement plans and develop a model plan in¬ 
corporating the best features of the examined plans. 


REFERENCES 

References for this chapter are identical to those for the preceding chap¬ 
ters on Personnel. 

Further information on personnel practices can be secured from indus¬ 
trial and business hnns; from the personnel departments and civil service 
commissions of local, state, and federal government, from the National Rec¬ 
reation Association (New York City): from the Bureau of Business Practice. 
(New London. Connecticut): and from the Bureau of National Allairs. Inc.. 
(1231 24th Street. N.W.. Washington 7. D.C.). 

For an example of a booklet of information on personnel practices which 
is made available to each employee, see The Chicago Park District Job atnl 
You. Chicago Park District. 425 East 14lh Boulvard. Chicago 5. Illinois. 

For information on salaries in the field of recreation see Communi/)- Hei- 
reatioti Salaries, 1955, National Recreation Association. 



Part Four 


AREAS AND FACILITIES 



Types, Functions, and Standards 


Just as schools are necessary for public education and hospitals are 
needed to maintain public health, so recreation areas and facilities 
are required in order to house recreation programs and services. Since 
community recreation aims at meeting a variety of interests, it is natu¬ 
ral that a recreation system should include areas and facilities of diver¬ 
sified character. These must be well planned and designed, adequately 
equipped and staffed. Areas and facilities are the tools without which 
community recreation cannot succeed. 


Types and Functions 

The Play Lot 

This area is designed to meet the active needs of pre-school-age chil¬ 
dren. Its major use is in densely populated and congested ncighbor- 
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hoods where back-yard play space is unavailable. Frequently play lots 
cannot be provided through public agencies except as a part ol larger 
play areas. C'-onsequently. provision lor them depentis upon the help 
of private apartment developments and neighborhood orginii/ations. 
Usual equipment includes sandbox, slides, swings, teeters, and other 
play apparatus. Fencing is necessary for safety, landscaping and shatle 
for beauty and comfort. 

The Playground 

This is the chief outdoor play area for neighborhood children from 
approximately six to fourteen years inclusive. Originally this term 
was used for a children’s area alone. In more recent years, however, 
the thought is increasingly accepted that children and adults need 
not necessarily be served at entirely separate centers. The neighbor¬ 
hood playground should include a simple variety of activities for the 
short daily leisure periods of the entire family. Being the most 
accessible area in the neighborhood, its greatest use is by children, 
whose needs should first be met with play apparatus and similar 
facilities. However, it may tvell include facilities which serve children, 
youths, and adults, such as softball, volleyball, paddle tennis, basket¬ 
ball, horseshoes, shuffleboard, opportunity for nature study, arts and 
crafts, dramatics and music, and a variety of others which do not re¬ 
quire organization for individuals and groups. Sometimes the play¬ 
ground includes a small section for the extensive use of pre-school-age 
children. There are standard facilities and equipment common to 
most neighborhood playgrounds. This, however, does not mean that 
such areas cannot show imagination and have individual features of 
their own. The truth is that traditional, economic, and other distinc¬ 
tive neighborhood characteristics may not only determine the types of 
activities and facilities which should be provided, but also can and 
should provide means for making the area highly attractive. 

A neighborhood playground must be so located and protected as to 
eliminate traffic hazards to youngsters either en route to, or engaged 
in play on. the area. For purposes of easy supervision and safety, the 
apparatus should be concentrated in one section of the playground. A 
shelter house, usually an essential feature, can serve as the control cen¬ 
ter and major architectural feature of the playground. Landscaping 
for beauty and as a buffer against noise is important. Its play areas 
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should be laid out and surfaced so as to minimize maintenance costs, 
maintain safety, reduce the risk of public misuse, and provide for 
multiple use of facilities. 


The Play field 

rhc playfield, as contrasted with the children’s playground, origi¬ 
nally was thought of as a larger area designed to serve the needs of 
youths and adults. The modern playfield usually provides facilities 
which can meet the needs of the entire family. The playfield, perhaps 
more than any other area, buttresses the effort for neighborhood self- 
sufficiency and becomes of paramount importance in the development 
of neighborhood recreation patterns. 

The facilities to be included in the playfield should be determined 
by neighborhood needs. Playfields commonly provide for baseball, 
football, softball, soccer, and other field games; multiple-use areas 
which can be used for basketball, volleyball, badminton, shuflleboard, 
paddle tennis, roller skating, occasionally ice skating, and social 
events. There are lawn areas for croquet, bowling on the green, 
archery, and the like. Sometimes, space and natural features permit¬ 
ting, it is wise to include picnic areas, outdoor theaters, and band 
shells. Many playfields include a children's play lot and/or play¬ 
ground and not infrequently swimming and wading pools. 

Often playfields are used for junior and senior high school physi¬ 
cal education and sjjorts programs and therefore should be located 
adjacent to such schools. If indoor facilities are not available in the 
school or if the playfield is not built on a school area, a standaid rec¬ 
reation building should be included in the plans. Such a building can 
combine the features of the community center and the field house. If 
the playfield is part of a junior high school grounds, provision should 

be made for a running track and field events. 

With the exception of multiple-use facilities, as much of the area as 
possible should be in turf. Proper landscaping can help to beautify the 
area and at the same time isolate the playfield from surrounding lesi 

deuces. There should be ample parking space. 

Playfields are increasingly being lighted for night use, which lengt 1 
CHS the hours of outdoor recreation and encourages maximum use 

after working hours. 
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A Typical Playfield 
(Total Acreage, 21.7 Acres) 

This plan includes the required outdoor and indoor facilities for a 
playfield to serve the major recreation needs of a community or neigh¬ 
borhood having a population of 15.000 to 20,000. ... Its essential 
leatures are a community recreation building, a general playfield for 
adults, a small children's playground, outdoor theater, multiple-use 
courts, and tennis courts. 

Consideration is given to the provision, on a typical tract, of a func- 
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tional arrangement of recreation facilities. Tliis arrangement provides 
lor convenient access to all activity areas from the street, elhciency of 
supervision, and the separation of areas for different age groups as 
well as for specialized activities. These several jjoints will be treated 
in connection with each essential facility shown on the plan. 

Recreation building. The major recreation building has been in¬ 
cluded on the assumption that the community or neighborhood does 
not have available adequate indoor facilities within schools or other 
public structures. If a nearby school or otlier building does have the 
necessary indoor lacilities, a small field house should be substituted, 
to include toilets, storage rooms, and possibly a staff office. 

This buikling is centrally located for efficient control of activities 
on the several related outdoor areas, and adjacent to a main street 
for ease of access. It is also essential that players using sports areas be 
able to reach toilets and dressing rooms with ease. The building may 
include a gymnasium, an auditorium, a social hall, lounge, clubrooms. 
and craft shop, depending on the lack of such indoor facilities within 
the community or neighborhood. 

General playfield. This is the largest unit of the entire plan, de¬ 
signed for field games requiring considerable space. The principle of 
multiple-use has been applied, making it possible to include three 
softball tiiamonds, a football field and a baseball diamond with 
bleachers. There is sufficient space for the marking of courts for other 
types of field games. The area is designed primarily for the use of 
adults aiul youths, although, by proj>er scheduling, it can be utilized 
for children's field games. If considerable spectator interest is in¬ 
volved, additional bleacher facilities will be provided lor baseball and 
softball diamonds. The hours of use could be expanded by ihe instal¬ 
lation of night-lighting facilities. 

Children's playground. A small area is devoted to a children s pla)- 
ground separated from the adult area lor safety purposes by trees and 
a multiple-use court. 7'he space is sufficient for a childrens softball 
diamond, a free play area and an apparatus area. The latter is sepa¬ 
rated by a shrub border for safety. This area is close enough to the 
recreation building to provide lor efficient supervision anil convenient 


access to toilets. 

Immediately adjacent to the building is a small childrens area 01 
"tot-lot" to serve the needs of children of pre-school age. 1 he hedge or 
fence surrounding this small children’s area should be low to permit 
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mothers or otfier supervisors to watch activities from the adjacent ter¬ 
race. The area should include a sandbox, simple play apparatus, a 
platform for building blocks, and a wading pool. Shade should be pro¬ 
vided on a part of the area. 

Multiple-use area. This is a service court to provide for such games 
as volleyball, badminton, basketball, and shuffleboard. Net posts and 
goal posts should be set in sockets so they can be removed, clearing 
the entire area for roller skating and social activities. Night lighting 
will add much to the usability of this multiple-use area. 

Tennis courts. Eight tennis courts have been provided, close to the 
street for ease of access, and close enough to the recreation building 
to provide for necessary control. 

Outdoor theater. This facility will do much to provide for activities 
in dramatics, music, and dancing. While not in use for organized en¬ 
tertainments, it can be utilized for storytelling and craft activities in 
connection with the adjacent children's playground. It is located close 
to the jjublic parking space for the convenience of people attending 
entertainments. Ideally, the outdoor theater should have a gentle 
slope from the rear toward the stage. This is not absolutely necessary. 

Parking space. Space for the parking of approximately 160 cars has 
been provided on grounds. Many playfields in the past had no special 
pro\ ision for parking. However, in many communities, summer base¬ 
ball and soltball leagues bring spectators from considerable distances 
by cars. This is also true in respect to recreation buildings located on 
playfields. Should it be found in an individual community or neigh¬ 
borhood that parking space is not necessary, it might be eliminated, 
providing for additional activity space or for reduction of acreage. 

In preparing this plan, it has been assumed that part of it would be 
apjjroximately level. Irregular topography naturally would require 
some other arrangement. The boundaries chosen for this typical plan 
are slightly irregular to demonstrate ways of utilizing the odd corners 
economically. 


The Recreation Park 

Communities need not only the neighborhood facilities described 
above but also larger park areas having the advantages of natural 
scenery. The pleasant, natural environment of the recreation park 
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provides opportunity lor the city dweller and his family to escape the 
turmoil of urban living. 

It is evident that iliese parks cannot be of standartl design, nor even 
incorporate standard facilities. Such areas should include woodlands 
and lawn, hills and meadows, and if possible, streams and other natu¬ 
ral water areas. .\n effort should be made to retain as much of the area 
as is practicable in a primitive condition. Roatls are necessary to make 
facilities accessible, but should be kept to a minimum. 

Recreation parks should provide opportunity for picnicking, pho¬ 
tography, and painting. They shouUl have hiking trails, bridle paths, 
and perhaps winter sports facilities. Gardens, outdoor theaters, bird 
sanctuaries, and nature museums are desirable, as are facilities for 
boating and waterfront activities. Generally, such parks are not de¬ 
veloped as intensively as the neighborhood play areas, but if their 
location is such as to make them available for neighborhood use, they 
may include such facilities as the playground, swimming pool, aiul 
those commonly found at athletic centers. In the larger areas secluded 
sections of the park may be used for day camping. 

Shelters, sanitary facilities, incinerators, and parking facilities are 
all important provisions in the recreation park. 


The Reservation 

Reservations are usually large land areas the primary purpose of 
which is the preservation of natural resources and scenic features. 
They are frequently found in outlying metropolitan districts and 
more and more come under the jurisdiction of area, county, state, and 
regional political subdivisions. There is no uniformity of design and 
no limit to size, each depending to a certain extent upon the natural 
resources involved. The major consideration in their development is 
often the integration of an encircling ring of reservations around a 
large metropolitan area, rather than any ratio of park acreage to pop¬ 
ulation. 

The variety of features on the reservation is almost endless. Camp¬ 
ing and picnic areas, winter sports facilities, hiking and nature trails, 
bridle paths, and opportunities for swimming, boating, and fishing are 
included. Game and wildlife preserves as well as scenic drives, look¬ 
outs. and parking facilities can be found on these large tracts of land. 
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Specialized Areas and Facilities 


In addition to the areas described above which have multiple use, 
there are certain other tyjjes of areas and facilities which have special 
purposes and may or may not be developed as facilities apart from 
others or upon separate tracts of land. Among them are golf courses, 
swimming facilities, accomodations for fishing, boating, canoeing 
and other water sports, camps, athletic fields or stadiums, outdoor 
tlieaiers, baseball and softball diamonds, tennis courts and recreation 
buildings. Although tliese facilities serve the special interests of 
certain sections of the population, they are all important in the whole 
scheme of community recreation. 


The Golf Course 

Golf courses are seldom constructed on areas other than those espe¬ 
cially required for the purpose. Topography, space, and accessibility 
are the important elements in selection. A clubhouse is necessary and 
often putting greens are provided. Parking facilities are essential. 


Swi}n7ning Facilities 

Reference is made here to both swimming pools and bathing 
beaches. W'here extensive surl bathing is available, provision should 
be also made for quiet-water bathing and competitive swimming ei¬ 
ther in natural basins or artificial pools. In locating and building a 
swimming pool, prosision should be made lor bathhouse facilities 
and game courts. Additional play areas increase the pool capacity by 
keeping more people occupied out of the water. Parking and traffic 
control problems must be kept in mind. W'here jjossible, facilities for 
wading should be included and in the case of pools should be com¬ 
pletely separated by a fence or considerable ground area. W here out¬ 
door jjools can be used only during the warmer months they can be 
designed for multiple use, including skating, basketball, handball, 
paddle tennis, and shuflleboard. 
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Accommodations for Fishing, Boating, Canoeing and Water 
Sports 

AIt!iough these facilities do not lend themselves to special defini¬ 
tion they are an important phase of the network of recreation facili¬ 
ties. Fishing is a tremendously popular form of recreation and the 
public interest in small boats and water sports is most pronounced. 
Facilities of this type are at their best when provided through the 
existence of natural waterways—lakes, rivers, streams, and the like, 
but adequate man-made facilities can be provided. Artificial lakes 
stocked with fish are commonplace: docking and shelter facilities are 
important as well as provision for making available necessary equip¬ 
ment and guarding the public safety. 

Camps 

Recreation facilities would be incomplete without camps. Atten¬ 
tion should be given to resident camps as well as day camps. Variations 
of the resident camps include the short-term camp, long-term camp, 
and family camp. Sites for camps must be selected carefully with 
consideration given to such matters as cost of transportation, seclu¬ 
sion, natural resources, and health and safety. Problems of drainage 
and sanitation, water supply, utilities, accessibility of roadways, haz¬ 
ards. and the like must be considered. The size and type of camp 
depends u])on the availability of land, the clientele to be served, the 
load to be accomodated, and the purpose of the camp. Day camps, in 
which the camper lives at home and attends the camp during the day 
are usually located in wooded areas near town. Emphasis in facilities 
and programs in all types of camps should be upon outdoor living. 

The A thletic Field or Stadium 

The athletic field or stadium usually provides a large space for run¬ 
ning track, field events, and such major sports as football, baseba . 
soccer, and other highly organized athletics. A main feature is its 
grandstand or bleachers for spectators. It also includes parking facili¬ 
ties and is en< losed by a high fence. Where fees are charged for sports 
events, it may be designed to control admission and seating of specu- 
tors. Athletic fields and stadiums are usually constructed on specia 
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Coi4r/< Sfa^' Biwrtl of Rvcrcation, Moiiiju lii r. Wrmofi^ 


This halt' lluuiteral W’oodsfiu k xiui\ tffice a xcool slora^r house 

land tracu and on school campuses. More oltcn than not iliey have 
limited use ;md are not open lor use by the general public. 

J he Outdoor Theater 

Outdoor theaters vary widely in si/e and location. They may be a 
highly specialized facility including many technical features found in 
the indoor theater, or a lawn terrace for sealing with a simple stage at 
the bottom. Their greatest use is for the presentation of outdoor plays, 
crmcerts. and pageants, and for meetings and gatherings ol all kinds. 

Basehall ttud Softf>all I)iatno)id.s 

The extent to which a community provides diamonds is, of course, 
dependent upon the relative interest shown in these two sports. In 
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most instances, however, baseball and softball are likely to attract a 
great many more participants and spectators than any other form of 
athletics. Such facilities must be readily available and accessible in 
the neighborhoods. Their construction, orientation, and maintenance 
are of equal importance. They should be included on all playfiekls. 
some playgrounds and, if necessary, on separate tracts of land. Ball 
diamonds, like tennis courts, are well adapted for artificial lighting, 
which should be encouraged. 

Ten?iis Courts 

The ever-increasing public demand for tennis courts makes these 
facilities essential in the community recreation system. The impor¬ 
tance of their location, accessibility, and availability cannot be over¬ 
emphasized. They are built singly, in pairs, or batteries, either on 
larger recreation areas or on separate tracts of land and lend them¬ 
selves to multiple use as well as lighting for night play. 


Recreation Buildings 

Indoor recreation facilities are essential to the year-round, well- 
balanced community recreation program. Recreation buildings make 
a vital contribution to the leisure-time needs of the public. They must 
provide diversified facilities for multiple use at minimum costs of per 
capita instruction and maintenance and operation, be easy to super¬ 
vise, and well located. 

Recently, recreation buildings have been developed in connection 
with outdoor areas. Heretolore, such buildings were located in con¬ 
gested or downtown areas with little reference to the availability of 
outdoor recreation space. 

In developing indoor recreation centers, the use of school buildings 
for both school and recreation purposes should not be underestim¬ 
ated. According to the Baltimore County Board of Recreation. “Not 
only can the dual functions of the school-recreation center be per¬ 
formed without interfering with any part of the education program, 
but they will actually broaden and strengthen it. Naturally, the pupil 
gets a certain amount of training and instruction in skills, etc. through 
recreation programs, just as he has some opportunities during school 
hours, through games, sports, music, dramatics and other activities 
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to apply sucli skills_The partnership between education and 

recreation, for the purpose of developing and providing opportunities 
to apply the skills, insights and resources of leisure, provitles a solid 
foundation for positive and constructive public action against the 
negative and destructive forces that exist when preparation and op¬ 
portunity for wise use of leisure is lacking.’’* The school-recreation 
center can serve as a focal point for both education and reireation tor 
those who live within the area the center is designed to serve. Wlier- 
ever possible, schools should be planned, designed, constructed, and 
adapted for recreation as well as educational purposes. 

The facilities of a recreation building depend upon neighborhood 
and community needs, existing facilities, availability of funds foi con¬ 
struction. operation and maintenance, the number of people to be 
served and other factors. The major considerations of planning and 
designing recreation buildings are clearly presented by F. Ell\\ood 
Allen and Weaver \V. Pangburn.- 


The modern community recreation center . . . seems to merit the 
designation ••community building" to an even greater degree than .my 
other structure in the large category of buildings serving the public. 
Schools, churches, clubs, etc., are all to some extent specialired in that 
primarily they sers’e a certain limited age group, creed or interest. 1 he 
recreation center, on the other hand, is specifically dedicated to serving 
a ver\’ wide range of interests and ages, and to being attractive and use¬ 
ful to ■•all of the people, all of the time.^' 

By its ver)' nature, therefore, the approach to the problems of design¬ 
ing such a building is a complex one. involving first a study of the indi¬ 
vidual community, in order to discover precisely what recreational facili¬ 
ties are needed: and second, the planning of a striuture which shall 
sers-e these varied and often widely dissimilar activities with maximum 


efficiency in operation and minimum waste in initial cost and mainten¬ 
ance. This article svill attempt to outline some of the major considera¬ 
tions. along these lines, with which the planner will be confronted. 

. . . Ideally, a svell-rounded recreation program must have a building 
with facilities serving the many recreational interests of the people of 
the community, built on a site located near the center of the communiiv 
and. preferably, large enough for a variety of outdoor facilities. 

For a quick. birePs eye view of the basic components of a recreation 
center, as well as a few approximate figures relating certain specific 


1 Baltimore County Recreation Stirvey Report, Baltimore County Ik)ard of Rec¬ 
reation. 195S. 

2 The Planning of Recreation Centers. F. Ellwood Allen and Weaver W. Pang- 
bum. Architectural Record, Recreation Buildings. 1W8. 
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facilities to the community’s population, we quote from a handbook of 
the National Recreation Association. 

Following are the standards for neighborhood recreation areas and 
facilities, as prescribed by the National Recreation Association: 

1. There should be a community recreation building or tenter within 
a half mile to a mile of every home, the distance depending on popula¬ 
tion density and ease of access. 

2. Such a building, or center, should be provided for at least every 
20,000 of the population. 

3. It should be generally and regularly available for the recreational 
use of the entire community throughout the year. 

4. It should provide most of the following facilities: 

Gyrntiaiium, with seats for spectators, lockers and showers, suitable for 

basketball, volley ball and other floor games, gymnasium classes and 
dances, socials, holiday celebrations and similiar activities. 

Assembly hall or oudilorium with stage, and preferably with remov¬ 
able seats, for concerts, lectures, movies, dramatics, rallies, banquets, 
recreation demonstrations and community gatherings. 

Room for informal reading and ejuiet table games, where an indi¬ 
vidual may drop in for a few minutes or spend an evening with one or 
more friends. 

Room eejuipped for various types of arls anti crafts activities. 

Social or play room for small group parties, square dancing, play 
rehearsals, and other activities involving fairly small groups. 

Room for table tennis, billiards, darts, shufllcboard and active table 
games. 

Two or more club or multiple use rooms for club and committee 
meetings and hobby groups of all kinds. 

Refreshment stand or snack bar. 

Kitchen for preparing meals and simple refreshments and also for 
cooking and canning classes. 

Office for the director. 

Essential service rooms and facilities including ample storage spaces 
for ecjuipinent and supplies. 

As a guide in making a survey of recreational facilities, whether 
planned or existing, the .Association offers the following suggestions: 

An appraisal of a city’s indoor recreation resources must take into 
account not only the multiple use recreation buildings but all build¬ 
ings that have facilities regularly available for community recreation 
use. 'I he specific interests of dilFcrent coinimmities vary, but experience 
has shown that in general the indoor facilities required to serve these 
interests arc similar. Local conditions or needs may make desirable 
special features such as a music room, pistol range, bowling alleys, dark 
room or library. 

The following standards represent the indoor facilities that should be 
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available for toiniiumiiy recreaiioo use in every eity. regardless of the 

tvnc of building in which thev arc provided; 

J for each 10.000 of the population or less. 

.-In iiH(fi/onutn or assemhiy hnll for each 20.000 or less. 

.-I social room or /)lny room for each ! 0.000 or less. 

An informal raulitig ami quiet game room for each 10.0000 or less. 

.]» iiuloor game room for each 10.000 or less. 

A room equipped as an firfs and (Tcif/s workshol) for each 10.000 or 
less. 

.\ club or multifile use rooms for each -1000 or less. 

.\n iudoor su'immitig pool for each 50.000 or less. 

Function and Design . 

The nature of a community recreation building, and its use. is such 

that the most meticulous analysis of the recreation program and the 
supcr\isorv problemsentailed in keeping it moving smoothly must pre¬ 
cede design. The program itself will spring from the needs and desires 
of the people of the community, who will be the users of the facilities. 
But the supervisory and administrative problems are of equal impor- 
tance. The recreation l)uilding must mean many things to many people 
at the same lime: its director will face a continual stream of operational 
problems including scheduling of facilities, distribution of supplies, 
supers’ision of activities, direction of personnel, manienance. etc. C»ood 
recreation design must, therefore, not only provide the right facilities, 
but also arrange them in relation to one another so elfectively that the 
active direction of the program can function with maximum conven¬ 
ience and efficienev. 


Unit Planning 

.As in the case of an intelligently conceived, long-range school build¬ 
ing program, the recreation tenter should be planned as a whole, even 
though lack of available funds may prohibit the complete construction 
of the building designed to meet all present and future needs. In such a 
case, rather than build an inadequate structure, it is desirable to design 
the building so that unit construction is practical. 

In planning for unit consiruciion, a schedule of priorities should be 
set up based upon the most urgent community need and the unit de¬ 
signed to meet that need built first. Expandability of the project should 
be anticipated in the original design so that as activities increase and 
additional funds permit, units may be added without reciuiring basic 
changes and extensive alterations. 

Choice of Facilities 

Great care should be taken in properly relating the choice of facilities 
to the particular needs of the community: the more so because these 
needs will not remain constant. Not only do the interests of people var>' 
with their age, background, experience and opportunities, but many 
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persons—unaware of their potential interests and abilities because of 
limited recreation experience—will find themselves using the facilities 
more and more as the scope of their interests and participation and the 
measure of their skills increase. 

Selection of facilities will also be somewhat influenced by considera¬ 
tion of whether the program shall be partly or wholly self-supporting. 
Fortunately, in many cases the most popular facilities—such as bowling 
alleys, a dance floor, basketball courts, snack bars, etc.—are also the 
ones which may be used to provide income. 

Particularly if the facility is an expensive one, the number of expected 
participants will considerably affect the decision on whether or not to 
include it in the program. A dark room for a camera club, for example, 
may appeal to relatively few individuals but they will be intensely in¬ 
terested in it and it will represent a comparatively small outlay of total 
funds. A g^'rnnasium built simply for basketball, on the other hand— 
especially if not designed for large spectator crowds—takes a great deal 
of space and represents a large investment for relatively few partici¬ 


pants. 

In order not to waste money on duplication, due weight must be 
given to the availability to the community of such facilities as bowling 
alleys, movies, etc., whether of a public, semi-public or commercial na¬ 


ture. The only condition under which duplication might be considered 
is in those cases where desirable comtminily facilities, operated at cost, 
might reach many more individuals than when operated commercially 


for profit. 

One of the more popular and constructive features of any recreation 
center, and one which would also rate a high priority, is the crafts room. 
With more leisure time at their disposal, people are discovering the 
pleasures of developing creative skills of one sort or another. A real 
need for properly eejuipped places where they can learn something of 
the arts of wood-working, ceramics, metalworking, weaving, etc., has 
followed. Few homes have sufficient space available for a work shop, 
and few owners the funds necessarj’ to equip them, but when space and 
tools arc owned cooperatively the cost is not prohibitive. 

In assigning priorities to certain facilities, it should be borne in mind 
that some of them ofler intangible values which must not be underrated. 
The lounge room, for example, though it has no income-producing im¬ 
portance. invariably helps to make the center a suceps. Its informal wel¬ 
come and the opportunity it affords for casual sociability are essential 
factors in the recreation program. A stage, with proper lighting anti 
other equipment may seem an extravagant item: but a well-prodticcU 
theatrical performance, with its hours of intimate companionship in re¬ 
hearsal, its development of satisfying creative ability, its tangible evi¬ 
dence of accomplishment and its entertainment of large audiences will 
often be found to make returns justifying the initial outlay. 
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Other units of the rcireaiion building which will u>ually merit serious 
consideration in the initial selection of facilities are: 


Club and commiltee rooms. Freciuently the club idea, based on com¬ 
mon interests among the members, promotes close and congenial fellow¬ 
ship: and invariably the efiicienily run recreation program involves 
many committees which recjuire places for meetings. 

The library. This may be anything from an incidental collection on 
the shelves of the lounge to a large and fully modern service designed 
for constant use bv the whole communiiv. Associated with the library 

4 • 

idea is the sound proof room for the playing of records, a feature which 
has proved attractive to the young people and is accepted as worth 
while. 

The sivimmitig pool. Due to relatively heavy initial and operating 
costs of indoor pools it is not surprising to find outdoor pools more 
numerous. The ideal pool, however, is one designed for year-round 
use. and there is a definite trend in that dirciion at the present time. 

Storage and sendee facilities. In the operation and administration of a 
community recreation building, the provision of adetjuate and cor¬ 
rectly located storage and sersite facilities often spells the ditference 
between a smoothly running plant and a constant headache. Among 
service facilities to be considered are a check room for hats and coats 
available to multiple use and lounge units, the room for issuing recrea¬ 
tion equipment, and the utility repair room for the custodian, equipped 
with tools for the emergency' repair of the building’s mechanical, elec¬ 
trical and sanitary equipment. 


Multiple Use of Facilities 

As a feature promoting economy as well as maximum use of all facili¬ 
ties provided, the principle of multiple use deseiA’cs special mention. 
The term, of course, simply implies the planning of facilities with such 
flexibility that a given room or floor area may be put to various uses, 
either at different times or at the same time. 

Perhaps the best example of the multiple use facility is the gymnasium 
as it appears in a well-designed recreation center. By contrast with the 
usual school or college gymnasium, this room has to ser\'e a far broader 
program than merely the playing of basketball and the use of standard 
gymnasium apparatus. When built on a generous scale as a combined 
gymnasium-auditorium with a good stage and dressing rooms, it may- 
serve such varied additional uses as volleyball, paddle tennis, deck ten¬ 
nis. shuffleboard. badminton and indoor baseball; also organized games 
for children, dances, banquets, lectures, concerts, hobby or garden 
shows, trade exhibitions, movies, etc. 

Some of the multiple uses above mentioned suggest the need for 
having kitchen facilities and adequate, ingenious storage space nearby. 

The lounge, too. may be used for a number of different purposes, but 
it should be recognized that the multiple use idea can be carried too far 
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for efficiency unless the basic character of the various facilities is re¬ 
spected and preserved. For example, trying to combine pool tables and 
table tennis in a room primarily intended for such quiet games as cards, 
chess and checkers will not work. However, these quiet games usually 
can be assigned to rooms used for reading without adverse affect. 

The whole principle of multiple use. as a matter of fact, needs to be 
constantly related to the amount of money available and the degree of 
pcrfeilion required in any particular facility. The combined audi¬ 
torium-gymnasium mentioned above, could never attain the perfection 
or efficiency afforded by separate facilities. It would be unreasonable to 
expect the same satisfactory acoustics in a g)’mnasium as could be at¬ 
tained in an auditorium or concert hall designed with that special 
characteristic as a major requirement. Where patronage is large or funds 
are ample, separate units could be justified; but in the much more 
numerous cases where those factors are lacking provision for multiple 
use will offer a practical compromise. 

Size and Number of Facilities 

As to the size and number of required facilities, too large and too 
many is as bad a fault as too small and too few. .Admitting the difficulty 
of striking a precisely correct balance between these two extremes, it 
will none the less be found that a careful and detailed study of the com¬ 
munity's interests will result in much more intelligent planning in this 
respect. In general, it seems wise to plan the building for something 
short of peak crowds—something closer to average patronage—in order 
to assure the most efficient use of the j>lant most of the time; and to find 
ways of utilizing any spate which tends to remain idle—for example the 
stage or library can serve ejuite adequately for occasional club or com¬ 
mittee meetings. 

Standard data on dimensions of the various facilities are readily avail¬ 
able elsewhere and ivill not be considered here, but the following obser¬ 
vations, based on experience, may prove helpful. 

To do certain things satisfactorily, certain minimum dimensions are 
necessary. If the gymnasium or its ec]uipnient is to be right for basket¬ 
ball. volleyball, badminton, etc., the floor must not be less than 50 ft. 
wide, 75 ft. long and 20 ft. high. For competitive play, a g>’mnasiuin 
length of 90 ft. is desirable. Plays can be produced on makeshift and 
small stages but it is desirable for good results, and necessary in most pro¬ 
ductions. to have a stage 40 ft. wide by 24 ft. deep with a proscenium 
24 ft. wide and at least 12 ft. high to its arch. If the interest in drama is 
keen and the funds permit, it is desirable to have a stage loft two and 
one half times the height of the proscenium opening. However, a space 
10 to 12 ft. above the top of the proscenium will suffice. 

I he number of locker and dressing rooms, showers, and toilets depend 
on the capacity of the building and whether there is a playfield. If gym¬ 
nasium. playfield and auditorium are included, there will be more such 
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facilities than in just a recreation and social building. It is toinnion to 
allow 8 sq. ft. of dressing room space per locker up to a load of -10. wiiti 

laroer allowance per locker if more of a load. 

For a building serving a population of 20.000 people or less, four to 
six club rooms should prove sufTuient. Two of these might be 12 bv Hi ft., 
the others 20 bv 30. Lockers and cupboards should be provided for 
storing the records and equipment of each organization. Folding parti¬ 
tions in the club rooms have been found to afford a very useful degree 
of flexibility. 

Bowling alleys should be provided with adequate spate for a fei\ 
spectators: 110 ft. is a desirable lengtli. Six alleys should be the mini 
mum in any building, and eight to ten is desirable: where too few alleys 
are provided, the tvait between turns is too long and results in public 
loss of interest in the facility. 

If additional units of the building are to be constructed, from time 
to time, the facilities in all major service units such as dressing rooms, 
showers and lockers, heating and other utilities, must anticipate the 
loads to be added or be re.adily susceptible of enlargement. 

Ease of Circulation 

Ease and speed of circulation arc of special importance in the recre¬ 
ation center. Part of the problem is to provide adequate and convenient 
passageways, but to do so without creating a condition which would 
interrupt or interfere with the appropriate use of any of the facilities: 
another part is to avoid devoting too much footage to them. There is 
a useful parallel in hotel design: the modern hotel, with relatively nar¬ 
row corridors, and small lobby space, still achieves vastly improved 
circulation by comparison with the older types which had poor returns 
from a far greater investment of total available area. 


Storage Space 

•Adecjuate storage not oidy makes for convenience but it also reduces 
the service othenvise recjuired of custodial personnel. It is a corollary of 
the multiple use of facilities. 'I'he gvinnasium-auditorium after use for a 
big dinner must be cleared quickly for the next use. Hence the advan¬ 
tage of rolling the chairs under the stage and stowing the tables in a 
sizable room located for the purpose at the end of the stage, or taking 
both to the floor below on an elevator built under the stage. .-K listing 
of the njajor facilities reejuiring storage follows; 

Club rooms—built-in closets and cabinets for supplies, records. 

Dressing rooms—permanent lockers or baskets. 

First aid room—supply closets, supply cabinets. 

Office in lobby—cabinets, shelves for supplies. 

Recreation—equipment room-shelves, closets. 

Craft room—shelves and cabinets for supplies, tools. 
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Stage—property room adjacent or below. 

General service and heating room—supplies, fuel, tools. 

Each floor—closets for cleaning supplies, toilet supplies, mops, brooms, 

etc. 

Snack bars—shelves, closets. 

Kitchen—presening units, cabinets, closets, shelves. 

Maintenance 

Maintenance is a matter of 6rst importance in the community rec¬ 
reation tenter: the building will have hard use, yet must be kept attrac¬ 
tive and serviceable at all times. Good design pays dividends here. 

1 he gymnasium floor must be built of wood, but many of the floors 
elsewhere may be hard surfaced or have resilient flooring. Washable 
materials-permitting tjuick and thorough cleaning-should be used for 
wall and floor of locker and dressing rooms. Permanent lockers should 
he set on concrete bases or suspended from the ceiling—never mounted 
on legs. 'I he kitchen should he designed so that it can be hosed down. 
Exterior materials must also be selected with a view to reducing main¬ 
tenance and replacement costs. . . . 


Standards 

A standard is a kind of a model which is recognized ihrougli com¬ 
mon consent by those most competent to decide. It is a gauge of per¬ 
formance and may imply a higher degree of excellence than is ordin¬ 
arily the case, liased upon the composite opinions and experiences of 
many individuals, organizations, and communities, the profession 
has established recreation areas and facilities standards which are 
promulgated and often applied. These standards provide the frame¬ 
work for providing recreation areas and facilities. Some recreation 
area standards are based on ])opulation (i.e. one acre of parks for each 
100 population) and some are based on geography (i.e. 10 per cent 
of the area of a community). These standards could conceivably con¬ 
flict if the average density of the population were not exactly ten 
persons per acre. Vet it is surprising liow many American towns or 
cities aijproximate this figure. Standards must be applied with com¬ 
mon sense and good judgment. They must be weighed and applied 
carefully in terms of the needs, conditions, resources, and characteris¬ 
tics of tlie jjarticular community. Obviously standards cannot always 
remain fixed in their application. Communities vary in climate, to¬ 
pography and natural resources, and scenic attractions, in size and 
open space, and in density, population, and distribution of popula- 
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tion. in social ami economic status, and in relationship to other com¬ 
munities. and in other ways. All of these matters must he considered 
when using standards. If standards are worthwhile, they must be not 
only idealistic, but also realistic and flexible. They must be wortliy of 
achievement but attainable. The fact that standards have to be ad¬ 
justed and modified to meet practical difficulties, however, is no 
reason to discard them entirely. 

The suggested standards whicli follow represent to some degree the 
standards prepared by the National Recreation Association, the 
American Society of Planning Officials, and a number of municipal, 
regional, and national planning and operating organi/ations. Thev 
are minimum standards and have been exceeded by many municipali¬ 
ties. large metropolitan cities excepted. 

Thk playlot. .\rea: 2->00 to 10.000 s(j ft rcconmicndcd: laOO sq ft 
ininimuni; 75 square feet |)er child: i/, mile inaxinuun service radius: 

tnile recommended in high density area: space available should serve 
•10 cfiildren per 100 families at one time; frequently cannot be provided 
by municipality except as parts of larger play areas: provision other¬ 
wise dependent upon other tlian municipal help. 

The playground. .Area: 3.5 to G acres; I acre per 800 population; max¬ 
imum population to be served by single playground. 5000; preferably 
adjacent to elementaiy school or centrally located: 150 sq ft per child 
playing at one lime: 14 to tnile service radius: i/» mile may be ac¬ 
cepted under special conditions in low-density areas. 

The PLAYFiELD. .-Area: 20 acres and over recommended, 10 acres min¬ 
imum: one playfield per 15,000 to 25.000 population; I acre per 800 
population or 114 acres per 1000 population: preferably adjoining high 
school properly: 1 mile service radius— 11/2 mile at low density. 

The recreatio.s park. Area: 30 or more acres; 1 acre per 1000 popu¬ 
lation: in smaller areas especially, topography and natural scetiery more 
important than standard spacing: sen-ice radius 1 mile and above, de¬ 
pending upon size and features of area. 

The reservation. .Area: 1000 acres or more: size, distribution, and 
location determined bv natural features. 

The recreation building. One building for each 20,000 population 
depending upon population density and irainc congestion: sliould 
include gymnasium, social room, informal reading and cjuict-game 
room, game room, arts and crafts shop for each 10.000 population or 
less, auditorium or assembly hall for each 20,000 or less and multiple-use 
clubroom for each 5000 or less. 

The golf course. ‘J-hole public course for comniuniiy of 25,000 or 
less; minimum 50 acres, 9-hoIe course; 125 acres, 18-hole course. It is 
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generally accepted that one 18-hole golf course is appropriate for every 
60,000 people. 

Swimming facilities. Sufficient facilities to serve 3 per cent of the pop¬ 
ulation at one time; approximately 12 stj feet of water space per swim¬ 
mer. 

Camps. Minimum desiralde size, 20 acres. 

I HF. ATHLETIC FIELD OR STADIUM. 5 to 20 acTcs recomiiiended. Usually 
recjuired for jxipulation of from 20,000 to 10.000. 

Xhe outdoor THEATER. Onc lo each 100,000 population providing 
seating capacity between 1000 and 10.000; in some communities need 
is for numl>er of small informal ncighl>orhood outdoor theaters. 

Tennis courts. 1 court to each 2000 population. 

Baseball and softball diamonds. 1 baseball diamond to each 6000 
population; 1 softball diamond to each 3000 population. 


Swimming Pools 

Of the many types of specialized facilities which might have been 
described here in connection with planning factors, the swimming 
pool well illustrates the wide range of elements which must be taken 
into consideration. Among these are: 

1. Size. Tlie size of the pool will be determined by the number of 

people it is intended to serve. A pool built in two sections, svith a shal- 
losv section 90' x 100', in w’hich the water depth ranges from 2' to 5', 
and a deep sec tion fiO' x 100', in which the depth of the water is from 
5' to 10', totaling 120,000 gallons’ capacity, can accommodate about 
1200 people at one time. Another rectangular pool 100' x pro¬ 

jecting from a 5' depth, with a diving well -iO]/,' x 02', has a capacity 
of ()00,000 gallons of water and can accomodate 1650 people at one 
time. For general swimming purposes, approximately 12 square feet 
of water space or 20 square feet of combined pool and walk area 
should be jirovided for each swimmer. It is assumed that during the 
peak swimming season approximately 3 per cent of the total popula¬ 
tion may tvant to swim at one time. 

2. Shape. Pools are built in various shapes—rectangular, oval, cir¬ 
cular, T-shaped, fan-shaped, and kidney-shaped, depending upon 
taste and the purpose to be served. Because construction is easier, the 
majority are rectangular. Moreover, rectangular pools, if built to 
correct widths and lengths, lend themselves readily to competitive 
swimming events, which are mainly based on metric distances. 

3. Location. To provide maximum use, the pool should be easily 
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accessible by fast public carrier and car. If it is to serve the entire 
community, it should be as near the center of population as possible. 
If there are several pools for neighborhood needs, they should be ac¬ 
cessible and at a distance from major traffic arteries, railways, or in¬ 
dustrial barriers. Public indoor pools might be located in or adjacent 
to school property in order to serve the school j)opidation as well as 
the community in general. W’herever possible, the outdoor pool 
should be locatetl so that it is protected from the prevailing winds by 
the bathhouse, a wail, a hedge, or some other windbreak. Shade may 
be desirable in some instances, but sunshine is highly desirable. Fall¬ 
ing leaves can be a nuisance at pools, and roots clog the drainage tile 
and push the sidewalks out of position. 


Other Important Factors 

1. If general public use of the pool is contemplated, parking 
space should be provided. 

2. If the pool is located on an area having other recreation facili¬ 
ties, it should be placed as near as possible to a well-travelled street, 
with the bathhouse entrance easily accessible to the public. 

3. The bathhouse should include a combined ticket and checking 
station directly opposite one side or end of the pool, with dressing 
rooms on either side for men and women. \Vith this arrangement the 
flow of traffic is through the front door to the ticket window, thence in 
either direction to the dressing rooms, from which clothing baskets, if 
used, can be passed back into the central check rooms. Exits from the 
dressing rooms should lead through foot baths into the pool enclosure. 
In this way, large crowds can be accommodated efficiently by a small 
staff, and one person can handle all bathhouse services during slack 
periods. 

4. The bathhouse should be placed along the shallow part of the 
pool, so that poor swimmers will not dash from the bathhouse into 
deep water. 

5. If the pool is not enclosed, it should be located so that people in 
street shoes will not ordinarily use its walks. 

6. It is best to install a recirculating pool (i.e. water pumped 
through filters and sterilizers, perhaps heated, and back into the pool) 
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rather than a draw-and-fill pool. Complete water turnover in a period 
of 8 to 12 hours is suggested.^ 

7. If possible, the pump, chlorinating or other water-sterilizing 
equipment, and filters should be near the deep end of the rectangular 
pool. 

8. There should be adequate showers, toilets, foot baths, locker, 
and dressing room facilities. 

9. All facilities should be so arranged that users can pass through 
<|uickly without confusion. 

10. Toilets should be accessible directly from both the dressing 
room and pool. 

11. The same standards of cleanliness and bacterial purity of water 
and same precautions against the spread of disease apply equally to 
both indoor and outdoor swimming facilities and areas. 

12. Ample provision should be made for deck space. 

13. For off-season protection in cold climates, pipe lines should 
pilch toward low points and have drain clean-out plugs. Damagable 
equipment such as motors sliould be placed for maximum protection. 

14. Pool marking, including depth indications, should be evident. 

15. Bacteriological, excess chlorine, and acidity tests should be 
made regularly. 


Space Standards for Housing Developments 

If the premise is accepted that housing developments are part and 
parcel of the total community, and approach to the problem is on the 

a A method of cletcrniininB bathing capacity for recirculation pools is de¬ 
scribed in "Miniinum Sanitary Requirements for Swimming Pools and Bath¬ 
ing Places.” issued by the Department of Public Health, State of Illinois. Under 
these regtilalioiis the bathing load is determined by the formula: 

C X M 


BL is number of bathers wh<» can be acc-omiiiodatcd daily, C is water content 
of pool ill gallons, T is time in hours required to recirculate the entire content 
of the pool, and M is an arbitraiy multiple depending upon many factors in¬ 
cluding indoor or outdoor pool, width and dminage of walks, use of suits and 
caps, use of private suits or suits laundered after each use, insistence on cleansing 
bath before using pool, efiicicncy of recirculating system, and general arrangement 
of bathhouse and pool surroundings. This coefTicient usually varies between 
2 and 6. With a reasonably well-designed and operated outdoor pool, the coclli- 
cient will be about 2 when there is no suit control and 3 when only regulation 
suits laundered after each use are worn. 
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basis of total neighborliood neetlsand resources, it follows that facili¬ 
ties and space standards which are acceptable for community pur¬ 
poses should be applied to housing-development retjuircmenis. It is 
relevant to note, however, that certain minimum standards have been 
announced by the Federal Public Housing Authority, perhaps the 
largest single organization actively engaged in this field. These are as 
follows: 


Play and Recreation Areas 

A play area especially planned for the use of small children (pre¬ 
school children and school children under eight years of age) sliall 
be provided in all developments. This shall consist of a minimum of 
25 square feet per dwelling and is to be located at the community build¬ 
ing. (In developments which lack a community building this play area 
shall be located where it can easily be reached from all parts of the 
development.) 

Where dwellings lack private yards adapted to the play of small child¬ 
ren, local play areas must be provided for their use at the rate of not less 
than 50 square feet per dwelling. Each such area shall consist of at least 
2000 square feet and one shall be located near each group of such dwell¬ 
ing buildings, if this is possible. 

Recreation areas for school-age children and adults must be avail¬ 
able conveniently near the development or within the development. 
Space for such areas shall be provided on the site where the following 
conditions exist: (1) tvhere no recreation area is located or planned to 
be provided in the immediate future close to the development; (2) 
where existing or planned near-by recreation areas are reported b\ 
recreation officials to be inadequate; (3) where existing or planned 
recreation areas close to the site are separated from it by a railroad at 
a grade crossing or other recognized hazard. 

In the above cases allocate an area of not less than 50.000 square 
feet as the principal recreation area for each development consisting 
of 100 dwellings. For larger developments increase this minimum 
area by 120 square feet per additional dwelling. For developments 
of less than 100 dwellings, since it is expected that group activities 
will be less extensive than in larger developments, the area required 
for this purpose may be reduced to a minimum of 300 square feet per 
dwelling. These minimum areas include the area required for the 
special play use of small children at the community building. 
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Courtesy Bill Ray. Twin City Sentinel 


Thr Slorylellin^ Toiver in ihr Children's Center at Tanglexeood. Reynolds 

Memorial Park. Clemmons. Sorth Carolina 

Heal-Estale Subdivisions 

Tlie above infoi iiiation relers largely to j>iiblic lioiising. Much of it, 
however, applies to housing developments provided by private enter¬ 
prise as well. It is conservative to say that recreation facilities have 
been provided in literally hundreds of real-estate developments in the 
last twenty-five years, and more can be expected in the future. Real- 
estate developers are taking seriously, and with good results, the ob¬ 
servation of the New York State Association of Real-Estate Boards, A 
master plan for parks and recreation areas is not a dream: it is abso¬ 
lutely essential to provide sound, stable real-estate valuef 
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Aside from the contributions which recreation makes to tite health, 
safety, anti contentment ol families, there is evidence to support the 
contention that recreation properties, properly located, planned, 
beautified, constructed, and operated have a benefit ial ellect on prop¬ 
erty values.-* Both large and small real-estate tlivisions are providing 
adequate recreation space. Sometimes tlie municipality 01 laigei 
political subdivision takes responsibility for financing the actpiisition 
of the areas. In other cases, the value of the land set asitle is prorated 
among the existing or potential property owners or paid for by the 
developer himsell. Frc(|uently submarginal space or land otherwise 
not suitable for houses is made available lor recreation detelopmeni. 
The increasing importance ol providing adetjuate recreation space, 
facilities, and equij)ment in real-estate subdivisions is uiujuestioned 


.ArE/Vs and Facilities Principles 

In developing the various types of recreation areas and facilities, it 
is essential to keep in mind basic principles related to jrroperties and 
structures. There are presented by the .Athletic Institute.^ 

1. The areas and facilities needed in a (onmuinity are delerinined by 

the type and extent of the program which is considered desirable 
or essential for the (oninumity. 

2. Planning of recreation areas and facilities shoidcl be an integral part 

of general planning of the locality. 

3. Because planning of areas and facilities must be done in relation 

to a variety of social, physical, and economic factors, and because 
it utiliites many types of technical skills, it shoidcl be done under 
the guidance of professional planners. 

4. Many types of properties of varying si/e. location, and function are 

needed to make possible a diversified recreation program. 

5. Recreation planning in metropolitan regions requires consideration 

of the need for providing areas and facilities beyond the bounda¬ 
ries of the individual municipalities in the region. 

6 . Planning for specific types of areas and facilities slundd be done in 

relation to widely accvpled standards, when available. 

7. Cooperative planning among public and voluntary agencies in the 

development of area and facilities is essential. 

8 . Cooperative planning between recreation and school authorities in 

the acejuisition, development, operation, and use of recreation 

4 This (locis not apply to block playgrounds or areas which usually present 
nuisance factors. 

^Recreation for Community Living. Athletic Institute. Chicago. 1952. 
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areas and buildings designed to serve residential neighborhoods 
is of the utmost importance. 

9. Recreation areas and facilities must be designed in accordance with 
sound functional planning principles. 

10. The achievement of beauty should be an objective in the planning 

of ever>' recreation facility. 

11. Consideration of a number of factors is essential in determining 

the relative urgency of the various proposals in a long-range areas 
and facilities program. 

12. .Areas and facilities paid for from tax funds must be designed, 

developed, and used in a manner consistent with the best inter¬ 
ests of all the people. 


THE WORKSHOP 

For Exploration: 

1. Compare the types of recreation areas and facilities in your community 

with the basic types of properties suggested in this chapter. 

2. Discover tvhat properties adjacent to school buildings in the com¬ 

munity could be u.sed for community recreation purposes. 

3. Evaluate the kinds of indoor recreation facilities available in a town 

of 10,000 people, or less; of 50,000 people, or more. 

4. Find out to what extent local parks have been developed for functional 

recreation use. 

5. Choose an undeveloped tract of land of ten or more acres and lay it out 

as a playBeld. 

6. In an inters iew with the chairman of the local board of education and 

the school superintendent learn what minimum play space standards 
are followed in acquiring new school properties. 

7. Look over the facilities of a playground, a Y,M.C..A., or Boys' Club and 

determine how supervision could be made easier by rearrangement 
of the facilities. 

8. Make a sursey of the community with a view to constructing neighbor¬ 

hood swimming pools. 

9. Discuss with a public recreation superintendent and the city planner 

the problem of community facilities in housing developments as re- 
latecl to general community recreation facilities. 

10. Inspect the recreation facilities of a housing development and criticize 
them from the standpoint of location, layout, and functional use. 


For Planning: 

1, Plan the changes which would have to be made in the local high school 
to make it of maximum use for community recreation as well as 
school purposes. 
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2. Determine how iiianv more ball diainoiuls ami tennis courts would be 

needed in vour coinnuinitv to meet national standards. 

3. Present the pros and cons for developinj* neighliorhood parks for fuiu- 

tional recreation use. 

4. Suggest the kinds and number of facilities which should be included in 

a 200-acTe reservation adjacent to a community of 100.000 people. 
Offer suggestions for establishing a chain of playlots in a community. 

6. Prej>are a bulletin on plav-area dimensions which could be used bv 

playground directors and school j)rincipals. 

7. Lay out a sample hard-surface, multiple use recreation area. 

8. Make a diagram of a recreation building limited to TaOO scj ft of space, 

which is to be used as a youth center, .\ssunie that there is an adecjuale 
gs’innasium in a near-by public building. 

9. Prepare a survey form which could be used by a tenant council in study¬ 

ing neighborhood recreation resources. 

10. Plan the recreation facilities for a housing development of fiOO dwelling 
units. 


11. List the various ways in which the organization and development of 

recreation areas might be financed in real-estate subdivisions. 

12. Prepare a bulletin on the “Effect of Recreation .Areas on Land and 

Properly A'alues.” Present the pros and co>»s and base findings from 
an actual study of a given situation. 

13. Draft a questionnaire which tan be used in a housing development for 

determining the recreation interests of the residents. 

14. List the types of apparatus and ec|uipment which have been found to be 

most suitable for recreation areas in housing developments. 


REFERENCKS 

Two basic references on types, functions, standards, and principles of 
areas and facilities are the .Athletic Institute's A Guide for Flanniu^ Facili¬ 
ties for Athletics, Recreation. Physical and Health Education (revised) and 

George D. Butler’s, Recreation Areas: Their Design and Equipment 
(Barnes-revised). 

Other pertinent and useful references will be found in Planning I’om 
Recreation Facilities, by the Charles M. Graves Organization: Chicago's 
Comprehensive Recreation Plan-Statement of Principles. Chicago Recrea¬ 
tion Commission. 100 North Central Park Boulevard: Design. Equipment 
and Operation of Swimming Pools and Other Public liathing Places. The 
American Public Health .Association. 1790 Broadway, New York City; The 
Industrial Recreation Building Planning Guide. F. Ellwood Allen Organi- 
zation: and in the many publications on facilities planning and standards 
issued by the National Recreation Association. 

A rather complete array of sports and games area diagrams will he touml 

etin'TfiTs^ vT “"‘1 '■■'“■'.nation Huh 

leim. IB 6-31. Veterans Administration. Washington 25, D.C. 
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Recreation space requirements and standards for elementary schools can 
be found in Outdoor Space Needed for Elementary School, John E. Nixon, 
Stanford University Press, Palo Alto, California. 

Professional magazines in the arts field, music, drama, crafts, and the 
like, and in camping and outdoor education, as well as trade magazines 
on materials and equipment are important resources on many phases of the 
problem. 




Survey and Evaluation 


Survey 

Before any community can make intelligent provision for areas aiul 
facilities adequate in size and number, as well as for the features to 
be included therein, it must possess accurate information on the 
properties and accommodations which already exist. 

Once these data are assembled and evaluated, the community has 
a picture of its resources, its deficiencies and needs, and, sometimes, a 
good idea of what steps must be taken to bridge the gaps. As dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter 5, it is clear that there are many factors to be 
considered in the development of long-range plans, not only as they 
relate to areas and facilities but also as they involve other equally 
important elements of a recreation system. In this chapter, however. 
It is desirable to confine comment to the types of detailed informa¬ 
tion required on areas and facilities. 

287 
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The volume of data needetl varies in different communities, but al¬ 
most ever>'where it must cover the operational spheres of the several 
municipal departments, including the planning board or council, the 
schools, the churches, the private youth-serving agencies, the indus¬ 
tries, libraries, commercial recreation operators, and miscellaneous 
clubs and organizations. 

Detailed information is needed on every area and facility in the 
community. The more factual data available on each playground or 
community center, the more accurate will be the final evaluation. In 
some instances it is extremely valuable to have not only the data but 
an accompanying area plot plan showing existing developments. The 
following information on the several types of centers is relevant: 


For Playgrounds, Playfields, and Parks 

1. What is its designated name? 

2. \Vhere is it located? 

3. What department or agency administers or operates it? 

4. What is its size? 

5. What facilities does it include (e.g. apparatus, sandboxes, boll 
diamonds, horsehoe boxes, game courts, etc.)? 

6. What structures are on the area (e.g. recreation building, field 
house, shelter, band shell, swimming pool, wading pool, bathhouse, 
outdoor theater, picnic area, stadium, bleachers, etc.)? 

7. What are the size and capacity of the building or shelter? The 
picnic area? 

8. W'hat arc the size and maximum depth of the pools? 

9. W'hat are the seating capacities of the outdoor theater, stadium, 
and bleachers? 

10. \Vhat age groups are served: children under 12? youths 12 to 
18? adults? 

11. Does the area have open space for children's games? 

12. Is trained supervision provided? If so, how many hours a day? 
Days a week? Months a year? 

13. What age group uses the area most? 

14. Does the area appear to be overcrowded? 

15. Is it badly maintained? Well? Very well? 

16. Is the area lighted for night activities? If so, what facilities are 
lighted? 








The MoiSU'ood Recreation liuilding. another project of the Recreation Department of Oakland, Californt 
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17. What public accommodations are available—toilet facilities^ 
drinking fountains, etc.? 


For Indoor Community Centers (Public and private) 

1. What is its designated name? 

2. Where is it located? Does it appear to be well located? 

3. What agency or department administers the center? 

4. What are the numbers and kinds of special facilities available? 

5. Does it have an auditorium? A stage? What is the seating capac¬ 
ity of the auditorium? Can it be used for dancing or games? 

(). Does it include a g)'mnasium? Is the g)’mnasium combined with 
the auditorium? 

7. Does it have game and club rooms? How many? What size? 

8. Does it have a library? A music room? A kitchen? A snack bar? 

9. Does it include craft rooms? Number? Shops? Number? 

10. Is there a dance floor other than the gymnasium? 


1. Si'MMARV OF Existing MuNicirAL Outdoor Areas 


Name of Area 


Acres _ 

Softball _ 

Baseball _ 

Fotuball _ 

Bleachers 
(capacity) 
Tennis _ 


Ice skating areas _ 

Recreation buildings^ 

Field houses _ 

Pavilions _ 


Hard-surfaced game areas _ 

Children's apparatus (yes or no) 

Wading pools _ 

Basketball __ 

Volleyball 


n 

o 

H 


/ 

Swimming pool, outdoor (dimensions) _ 

Wading or spray pools 
Other _ 

1 Description of such recreation buildings should be recorded on table for sum 
mary of indoor facilities, with indication of area on which it is located. 
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11. Are facilities available for showing motion pictures? 

12. Is a swimming [)ooI incluiled.'’ ^\hat is its si/e anil maximum 


depth? 


13. ^Vhat is available in the way of toilet and rest room facilities? 


Oheck-room space? Showers and lockers? 

11. Is there a lounge in the building? Si/e? 

15. Is trained supervision provided? ^Vhat hours? How many days 
a week? Months a year? How large is tlie staff? 

Hi. .\re facilities used to capacity? Overcrowded? 

17. What age groups are served? ^Vhat age groups make greatest 
use of the center? 

18. What special kinds of equipment are available? 

19. Is the center located adjacent to an outdoor recreation area? 


•Adaptations of these two sets of questions can be used to complete 
data about all recreation areas and facilities in the community. 


Evaluating the Existing Areas and Facilities 


It is not enough to gather and assemble all of the detailed informa¬ 
tion on existing areas and facilities in the community. This must be 
followed by evaluation of existing resources. The steps might be 
briefly summari/ed. as follows: 

1. Assemble the detailed and factual data on all areas and facili¬ 
ties. 

2. Summarize the data which have been assembled on the individ¬ 
ual areas and structures. 

3. Compare the totals with the standards discussed in Chapter 13. 

Planning of types, quantity, and distribution of recreation facilities 

cannnot be well done without adopting as a measuring stick standards 
similar to those mentioned above. Such standards, however, must be 
reasonably flexible, and under no condition can they be applied with 
absolute finality. The community variables are too great. .Among 
these varying conditions are: ( 1 ) density of population and degree of 
congestion; ( 2 ) racial and age composition of the population; ( 3 ) natu¬ 
ral barriers, such as hills and rivers; (4) artificial barriers, such as high¬ 
ways. railroads, and industries; (5) public transportation facilities: 
( 6 ) topographic features; (7) climatic conditions. 

There are, of course, still other factors which vary and influence the 
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2. SI \IM,\RV OF Existing Mi’mcifai. Indoor Facilities 


Name of Area of Faciliu 


Cyrn nasi uni 1 (<1imensioiis) _ 

Auditoriumi (capacity) 

C;onihinali(mi (diinciiMons) _ 

Social Iiall-'_ 

I-oc kcT—Shower room 

Caine or play moms ._ 

(;iuh rooms_ 

Music rooms___ 

Kitchens__ 

Lounges __ 

Shops (miml)cr of rooms) 

Snack liars_ 

Library (s) 

C'.rafl.s looms_ 

Swimming pool, indoor (dimensions) 
Other _ 


« If It is a combination gymnasium and auditorium, list only under •'combina 
lion. ^ 

Count g>nmasiums and auditoriums as social halls only if they can be so used. 
Do not. Ill such cases, count in totals as additional rooms. 


aclapiabiliiy oI any standards to a given neighborliood or community. 
Hou’ever, the standards which have been suggested are intended to 
cover the general conditions which might be found in an average 
community. 

Returning to the method of evaluating areas and facilities, it was 
pointed out that after that data tvere assembled they had to be sum¬ 
marized. The following tables* are suggested for use in preparing the 
summary: 

1 he tables shown above may not cover all facilities which might be 
included. If desired, other lacility columns can be added. However, 
all the facility columns shown in the tables should be left intact, even 


though there are no local facilities of a jjarticular type to record. In 
such cases their absence serves to emphasize the deficiency. 

In addition to tables summarizing the municipal outdoor areas and 


indoor facilities and public school facilities, similar tables may be re- 


1 From Playxmng for Recreatiot} Areas and Facilities in Small Towns and Cities^ 
Dept, of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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3. Sl’MMARV OF FAISTIM. FvCH llIIS IN Pl HLIC SCIIOOl5 


Name of Scliuol 







1 

1 


\*-.» ^ 1 .. •• 1 
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1 1 
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1 1 
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^0:>nnrilv\ 

1 



1 
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1 rfwsiitc 








Music rooms 








Baseball 









Snfrhitl 









Swiminintr dooIs 




! 





Fnorhr^ll 









Basketball loutdoorl 



1 

1 

1 




Other ' 

1 


1 





^ Give only space for otitcioor play activities. Do not inclnde space occupied bv 
school building or devoted toother uses. 

-Indicate if combination auditorium-gymnasium. Do not count combination 
facility under both totals. 

quired to list the facilities of local or federal housing projects, private 
clubs, churches, industrial plants, and private agencies and organi/a- 
tions, or they niav be combined with Tables 1 and 2. 

Before the data can be compared tvith the suggested stajidards. they 
must be further condensed. The gross acreage ol public lands may be 
obtained by adding the totals for municipal school, park, and other 
publicly owned recreation lands. It is recommended that areas and 
structures administereil by local housing authorities be omitted un¬ 
less there is assurance that they will be continually available to the 
public. The acreage of commercial operations, churches, private or¬ 
ganizations, and clubs should also be omitted from the totals, but the 
acreage of near-by public lands under the jurisdiction of country park 
departments, metropolitan and regional park districts, state park de¬ 
partments and state conservation departments may be included if 
they are extensively used by the people of the local community. 
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(Jonip<irison of existing areas anci facilities with standard recjuire- 
ments, for current and luture population is illustrated in the tabled 
on page 295 which reflects an actual situation. 

In Charleston s case it should be noted that the existing acreage is 
far below the minimum standards, and the additional acreage pro¬ 
posed for early development does not make up the deficit. The rea¬ 
son for this is that when the study was made the funds available from 
a referendum bond issue were too small to permit acquisition of 
greater acreage. This is a good example of applying standards but at 
the same time adjusting them to local conditions. The 15.7 acres of 
playfield recommended beyond the standard partially compensates 
for the lack of park acreage, but even though a few of the smaller fea¬ 
tures of the park are included in some of the playfields, the city was 
urged to acquire park acreage in the near future. It was also pointed 
out that additional baseball diamonds and tennis courts were needed 
and that the number of softball diamonds scheduled should be aug¬ 
mented, largely through the expansion of school properties designated 
as playgrounds. 

In evaluating the areas and facilities of a community the evaluation 
table might differ from the Charleston tabulation in at least two ways: 

1. The table might include other facilities such as social rooms 
(1 room /10,000 population), reading or library rooms (1 room/10,000 
population), game rooms (1 room/10,000 population), and arls- 
crafts rooms (1 room/10.000 population). 

2. Playground and playfield acreage can be combined under one 
heading inasmuch as it is difficult in many communities to distinguish 
between these two types of areas. 

The total playground and playfield acreage may include all pub¬ 
licly owned areas regardless of departmental jurisdiction which either 
have been or can be readily adapted to either purj)Ose. Small tracts of 
land which cannot be atlapted to playground or playfield use because 
of inaccessibility, poor location, topography, poor drainage, or othei 
limiting conditions should not be included. Public lands which lend 
themselves to playground and playfield development, although unde¬ 
veloped, may be included provided there is reasonable intention of 
developing and using them. Including the potential areas does not 
necessarily present an inaccurate or misleading picture because the 

2 Long-Range Recrealion Plan, City of Charleston, West Virginia. 
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development deficiencies will be reflected under such items as soft- 
ball, baseball, and tennis. 

Standards for areas, structures, and facilities in general will vary in 
accordance with certain community factors. It is equally true that the 
standards for such specific areas as parks, for example, also fluctuate. 
Such factors as available acreage, ruggedness of terrain, quality of 
plant growth, and boundary requirements for development and ad¬ 
ministration, often determine the size of a park area, irrespective of 
population or neighborhood needs. 

There are several ways to determine an acreage standard for gen¬ 
eral park areas. One simple method is as follows: 

1. Separate the gross recreation acreage into (a) playgrounds, 
(b) playfields, and (c) general park areas, even though the last of 
these is an unknown quantity. 

2. Calculate the required acreage for playgrounds and playfields. 

3. Subtract the total playground and playfield acreage from the 
gross acreage requirements. 

4. \\'hat remains can be considered to be the acreage which should 
be devoted to general park areas. 

Assuming that the population of the town is approximately 10,000, 
the four steps presented above might be translated into figures as 


follows: 


ACREACE REQUIRED FOR 

m:M 

UNIT STANDARD 

10.000 POPULATION 

Gross acreage 

1 acre per 100 people 

100 

Playgrounds 

1 acre per 800 people 

12.5 

Playfields 

1 acre per 800 people 

12.5 

Siib*to(al 


25.0 


100 — 2r» = 75 acres, remainder general park lands. 


TIuis, a community of 10.000 population will require 25 acres, or 
25 per cent of the gross area ol 100 acres, for playground and play- 
field space. The remaining 75 acres, or 75 per cent in most cases, 
should be for general park use. 

Community conditions will influence the application of this general 
standard. .Some authorities point out that it is seldom possible to re¬ 
flect a natural environment and atmosphere in a park area of less than 
100 acres. If this is the case, a community of less than 15,000 inhab¬ 
itants may do well to consider nothing under 100 acres lor an iiidivid- 






Courtay CharU-s M. Graves Organization 
Master plan for East Raleigh Park. North Carolina 



ft.0. 
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ual natural park, not including space required for golf courses and 
other types of park areas. 

It should also be noted that in considering the unit standards for 
evaluation purposes, although it is not shown on the Charleston 
Table, the figures presented for certain kinds of facilities are intended 
as a single unit for a given population or less for example, 1 acre per 
3,000 population or less for softball). Other types of facilities where 
the “or less” modification applies include baseball diamonds, tennis 
courts, golf links, recreation buildings, auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
library or reading rooms, social, game, and club rooms, arts and crafts 
shops, and swimming pools, indoor and outdoor. In small commun¬ 
ities especially the total population is frequently less than the popu¬ 
lation capacity per unit for a single baseball diamond, gymnasium, 
swimming pool, or other facility. If such is the case, it is wise to design 
the facility to meet the requirements of the existing and future popu¬ 
lation. Under no conditions should minimum dimensional and space 
requirements for efficient use be sacrificed or compromised, regardless 
of the unit of population under consideration. 

Under almost any conditions, the survey and evaluation of proper¬ 
ties should serve, if for nothing else, as a guide to making the most of 
the physical resources already at the disposal of the community. The 
principle of making wider use of existing recreation areas and facili¬ 
ties, regardless of the departmental jurisdiction under which a par¬ 
ticular area or facility falls, is one which communities will do well to 
follow. Throughout the country public lands are being increasingly 
used for functional recreation. In addition to the commonly known 
and more widely used public lands which are adaptable for recrea¬ 
tion purposes, watersheds, forests, and reservations are being used 
more and more for recreation as well as for their original functional 

purposes. 

Imaginative use can be made of existing buildings just as lands 01 
areas designed for other purposes can be adapted for recreation. A 
review of the types of buildings which have been used for recreation 
would include agriculture buildings, armories, civic auditoriums, 
club houses, city halls, coliseums, college buildings, county couit 
houses, fairgrounds buildings, fire stations, farm buildings, govern¬ 
ment buildings, hospitals. libraries, lodge halls, memorial buildings, 
museums, j>ost offices, schools, shelters, and residences. 
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THE WORKSHOT 


l-or Exploration: 

1. Make a survey of the existin'^ public and private agency facilities in your 

community. 

2. Learn the plans of local industries for expanding in-plant recreation 

facilities. 

3. Consult a librarian to see how library facilities tati serve i)ublic recrea¬ 

tion purposes. 

•1. Make a city-wide inventory of commercial recreation facilities. 

5. Summarize the data obtained in the facilities survey. Compare the re¬ 
sults with national standards. 

(). Modify the results of *^5 in accordance with (a) population density, (b) 
natural barriers. 

7. Choose a community of from 50.000 to 100,000 people and determine 

the amount of acreage which should be devoted to general park areas. 

8. Show the deficits in acreage, game area, and indoor facilities for (a) a 

small city, (b) a large county. 

9. Determine how application of the standards for recreation areas and 

facilities will be modified in your community by climatic conditions, 
topogra)>hital features, and transportation facilities. 

10. Learn the extent to which private youth-serving agencies are making 

their facilities available for wider public use; the extent to which 
public agencies are making their facilities available to private agen¬ 
cies. 


for Planning;: 

1. Prepare a plan to submit to the ministerial association on how church 

properties can be used more advantageously for recreation. 

2. Prepare a list of suggestions for the use of community recreation facilities 

by industrial recreation groups. 

3. Establish a system for exchanging information in your community on 

the availability of public, private, industrial, and commercial recrea¬ 
tion facilities. 

4. Find out how the airport of your community might be used for recreation 

purposes; the watershed. 

5. Prepare a list of '‘guide points" on areas and facilities which might be 

helpful to real-estate developers. 

6. Write a critical analysis of the areas and facilities deficiencies in vour 

community, 

7 . Submit suggestions to the local planning board or council for keeping 

facilities inventories up to dale, ^ ® 

8. Compare the variables of evaluating a specific area with those of evalu¬ 

ating total community recreation facilities. 
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9. Outline a plan for allocating responsibility among recreation commis¬ 
sions, park boards, and school departments for developing specific 
kinds of areas and facilities. 

10. Find out the amount of undeveloped land in your community which 
could be adapted and used for functional recreation areas. 


REFERENCES 

Materials for evaluating recreation facilities can be obtained from the 
National Recreation Association, the .American .Association for Health. Phy¬ 
sical Education, and Recreation. .Athletic Institute, and the American In¬ 
stitute, of Park Executives. The magazines of these organizations also pro¬ 
vide current data on this subject from lime to time. Copies of long-range 
park, school, and recreation plans are valuable resources. 




Priority Schedules 
and Development Costs 


Priority Schedules 

Much can be gained by establishing priority schedules of land ac¬ 
quisition and development, which makes it possible to "do first things 
first” and guarantees that the most urgent problems will get the 
earliest attention. A priority schedule is based chiefly on the follow¬ 
ing factors: (1) relative scarcity of existing areas and facilities; (2) need 
for early acquisition of land before the price becomes prohibitive; (3) 
need to acquire land before it is developed for other purposes; (-1) need 
to stabilize population and property values in deteriorating districts; 
(5) relative needs of age groups; (6) the rate of population accelera¬ 
tion and spread by neighborhoods and/or districts; (7) health, de¬ 
linquency. and accident rates; (8) the principle of equitable dis- 

301 
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iribution of improvements among neighborhoods: (9) the alternate 
resources for recreation in certain neighborhoods. 

The priority schedule must, of course, be practicable. It would be 
a serious mistake to attempt to prepare a rigid list of items. There is 
no way of predicting emergency developments which might necessi¬ 
tate schedule adjustments. A public-spirited citizen, for example, 
might offer to provide funds for the construction of a specific facility 
in which he is interested, and acceptance of the gift would result in 
placing it ahead of others having greater urgency. Moreover, it is pos¬ 
sible that a desirable tract of land may be suddenly placed on the 
market, purchased by private interests, and put to undesirable use. In 
such a case it may be necessary for the community to purchase the land 
w'ith funds originally intended for the improvement of other facilities. 
Again, unpredicted residential expansion in a neighborhood may re¬ 
quire the improvement of a recreation area there rather than else¬ 
where. For these and other reasons the schedule must be flexible. This 
does not mean that it loses its value as a guide to the location and de¬ 
velopment of facilities in various parts of the community in logical 
order. 

An effective schedule can be prepared only after a very thorough 
study of community needs. While the nature of existing facilities and 
corresponding schedule-planning factors vary greatly, experience 
does show that the most common deficiency is often in playfields, 
playgrounds, and indoor recreation centers, with general park areas 
requiring ultimate expansion and development for more effective 
use. Poorly developed municipal and school tracts are common. 

The key to develoj)ing priority schedules, and the goal most difficult 
to obtain, is accurately to anticipate future requirements and at the 
same time solve immediate and urgent needs. Other things being 
equal, it is often wise to divide the money to be spent annually 
between the thickly jjopulated neighborhoods which have uigent 
problems and needs and the acquisition of available land for improve¬ 
ments in the outlying districts. In the larger cities it is especially im¬ 
portant to strike a proper balance. If the bulk of the money is put into 
the congested areas, properties in the outlying districts are frequently 
lost. On the other hand, if the outlying districts are favored, present 
acute social problems in the congested areas are only aggravated and 
become more troublesome and expensive. Funds for acquisition usu¬ 
ally go further in the outlying districts than in the central built-up 
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sections of the city. It is wise to earmark luiuls for early acquisition 
and development in tlte thickly populated neighborhoods, aiul to ac¬ 
quire properties in the outlying districts, leaving their development 
fora later time. 

A plan to acquire and develop recreation lands and structures may 
be scheduled to cover a period of five or ten years, or may even 
spread over several decades. Fretjuently capital improvements are fi¬ 
nanced through a series of bond issues by municipalities, boards of 
education, and park districts. 

An idea of the kinds ol development included in a priority schetl- 
ule and the order of their realization can be secured from a review 
of those which follow; 

A community of 7S,000 people whose population is expected to in¬ 
crease to approximately 100,000 in about 15 years. (Bond issues to be 
floated every five years.) 


First Bond Issue 

Recreation Center ifl 

Land acquisition: 7.5 acres 

Development: Lighted softball diamond, multiple-use court, fence, 
drainage, grading, equipment, temporary field house 

Recreation Center #2 

Land acquisition: Excludes developed Red Street frontage except for 
one dwelling to be selected as temporary center 

Development; Lighted softball diamond with bleachers, unlighted 
diamond, lighted multiple-use area. 3 lighted tennis courts, children’s 
play area, picnic equipment, grading, seeding and sodding, water 
supply, and renovation of existing dwelling for recreation buildings 

Recreation Center #5 

Land acquisition; Lands and structure facing Green Street, approxi¬ 
mately 1.2 acres: one dwelling to be reserved 

Development: Renovation of existing dwelling as center, fencing and 
surfacing of temporary children s play area 

Park rtl 

Development: Lighted multiple-use area, lighted baseball diamonds 
with bleachers, playground equipment, picnic facilities, grading, 
seeding, and soil preparation 

Park »2 

Land acquisition: Small but usable acreage 

Land option: Remainder of 30-acre tract 
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Development: Softball and baseball diamonds, if possible with tem¬ 
porary recreation building 

Second Bond Issue 

Recreation Center #3 

Development: Multiple-use area, wading pool, outdoor stage, bleach¬ 
ers, lighted softball diamond, children’s diamond, picnic tables, 
fencing 

Recreation Center #7 
Development: Recreation building 

Recreation Center #2 

Land acquisition: Remainder of Blue Street frontage 
Park #7 

Development: Outdoor theater, paths 

Parks if’s 3 and 4 
Land acquisition 

Third Bond Issue 

Park #7 

Development: Swimming pool, bathhouse, terrace between pool and 
recreation building 

Recreation Center #7 

Development: Swimming pool, bathhouse 
Land Acquisition—General 

Fourth Bond Issue 

Recreation Center #7 

Planning and development of picnic area 

Recreation Center 4^3 
Development: Recreation building 

Recreation Center #2 

Development: Recreation building 
Two (hard-surfaced) tennis courts 

Park #7 

Development: General playfield 

Fifth Bond Issue 


Park #7 

Development: Recreation building 
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Park #■/ 

Development: Playfield. trails, picnic sites 

A recreation park in a large city {land area of nearly 500 acres and lealer 
area of 365 acres). Mainly a family recreation and amusement center. 
Priority is given to facilities that promise good revenue. Roads, paths, 
parking areas, and utilities are not included in the schedule although 
their construction must accompany the construction of other facilities.^ 


1. Amusement area 

12. 

Monkev island 

y 

2. Bathhouse, pools, beach 

13. 

Golf course and building 

3. Pavilion building 

14. 

Sports field 

4. Picnic and games area 

1.5. 

Boat house and pier 

5. Restaurant, gas station 

16. 

E. Omaha park 

6. Miniature railway 

17. 

Children's area 

7. Baseball, softball fields 

18. 

Boat rental 

8. Outdoor theatre 

19. 

Day camp 

9. Bowling, skating centers 

20. 

Judge’s stand 

10. Pony track 

21. 

.■\irport area 

11. Pirate ship 

22. 

Yachting center 


Selecting Use of Existing Facilities 

There are times when decisions must be made on initiating pro¬ 
grams in existing facilities. The Chicago Board of Education faced 
this problem in determining, after a successful referendum, which 
schools in the city should be selected for use as social lecreation 
centers. The basis- for selecting these new centers is explained below: 

Basis for Determining Priorities in 
Selection of Locations for Social Centers 

The Social Centers Section in cooperation with tlic Citizeits Commit¬ 
tee on the Wider Use of Schools conducted recreation surveys in vari¬ 
ous Elementary and High Schools to determine the relative need for 
such service in each location. 

On the occasion of each survey, representatives of the Social Centers 
Section and the Citizens Committee on die Wider Use of Schools, met 
with the Principal and Engineer of the school, as well as lay representa¬ 
tives from the community. In each instance a survey questionnaire was 
used as the basis for the discussion which covered the five main sub¬ 
divisions explained below: 

I^Six Year Iinprovcincnl Plan. County Board of .Arlington, Virginia. 

-Basis for Determining Priorities in Selection of Locations for Social Centers, 
nicago Public Schools. Social Centers Section, Francis B. McKeag. 
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3o8 priority schedules and development costs 

Area I. Extent Existing Recreation Facilities 

A map developed by the Chicago Plan Commission, the Chicago 
Recreation Commission, the Chicago Park District and the Social 
Center Section, depicting all of the existing public and private rec¬ 
reational agencies in Chicago, served to point up the proximity of 
these agencies to the school being surveyed. At the same time the 
committee endeavored to determine the nature of the program, the 
age group served and whether or not the facility served all of the 
community. Inasmuch as the maximum desirable area of influence of 
a Social Center was considered to be not more than ^ mile, only those 
agencies within these confines were considered. 

The hazards of well traveled thoroughfares were discussed as having 
important bearing on the problem of locating recreation agencies. 
The planners' dream in Chicago is to place recreation facilities in 
each community so that persons utilizing the service would not have to 
cross these hazardous streets. 

In those instances where other agencies were in operation within 
the three-quarter mile radius, a written statement was obtained from 
the agenc)’ on the problem of duplication or overlapping of services. 

Area II. Sociological Data 

This area was felt to be of such significance that it was divided into 
two phases, each of which were given equal weight to the other four 
areas. 

A. Population Density 

Using the Census Tracts of 1950, published by the University of 
Chicago, the following table based on square mile totals was es¬ 
tablished: 

Population per Square Mile 

0- 5,000 
5.001-10.000 
10.001-20.000 
20,001-30,000 
30,001-40,000 
over—40,000 

B. Indexes of Juvenile Delinquency 

The Institute of Juvenile Research assisted very materially by de¬ 
veloping pcrcx'ntile rankings of the 120 sub-communities of Chicago 
based on the following indexes; 

1. Median income 

2. Rate of relief cases 

3. Percentage of housing units built 

4. Rate of infant mortality 

5. Rate of Boys Court cases 

6. Rate of juvenile delinquents 


Point Value 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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It .vas felt that such a composite factor was a more realistic appraisal 
of the actual conditions from which juvenile delinquency has 


origin 


Percentile rankings were evaluated as follows: 


Poiu Is 


80.0-99.9 

60.0-79.9 

40.0-59.9 

20.0-39.9 

0.1-19.9 


.Area 111. Adaptahilily of School 

Only a very few public elementary school buildings in Chicago are 
so planned that they pose too many problems to be considered for 

Social Center use. . 

Those buildings providing a gymnasium, auditorium, sufficient 

classrooms and washrooms on the first floor, were given the highest 

value of 5 points. Points were deducted for the following: 

1. .A gymnasium-auditorium combination. 

2. .A gymnasium and auditorium separated only by a folding 
door arrangement. 

3. .A gymnasium on the upper floor. 

4. Insufficient classrooms with movable equipment. 

5. Washrooms only in the basement. 

6. Lack of storage space. 

7. Lack of exterior lighting. 

Poiim were added for the following special facilities: 

1. .A swimming pool. 

2. More than one gy mnasium. 

3. Equipped shops. 

Area l\^ Extent of Comi/imii<>' Interest 

The initial letter directed to the principal, requesting the privilege 
of making the sursey, implied the desirability of having lay represen¬ 
tatives from the community present, to interpret the need for recrea¬ 
tion from the standpoint of the local residents. The evaluation given 
in tlris area reflected the actual situation at the time of the meeting, 
namely, the number of persons present and their display of enthusi¬ 
asm for the establishment of a Social Center. 

Other factors considered were petitions and correspondence which 
had previouslv been directed to the General Superintendent of 
Schools. 

The interest of die community is most important to the successful 
operation of a Social Center. The establishment of an advisory com¬ 
mittee. consisting of representatives of all local organizations and 
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groups, is the first step taken in the organization of a Social Center. 
This committee meets on call of the local director and pledges itself 
to provide necessary volunteer support for the proper functioning of 
the Center. 

Area V. Position of (he School Administration 

The attitude of the local principal and engineer toward the estab¬ 
lishing of a Social Center is another important factor in the success¬ 
ful operation of a Social Center. In an effort to determine this, a 
series of cjuestions pertaining to need, desirability, willingness to 
serve, staffing, building features, lighting and storage, were directed 
to the principal and engineer. The evaluation established is the re¬ 
flection of the committee based on the survey visit and the answers 
given on the ciuestionnaire. 

The completed surs’cys were analyzed and graded on the basis of es¬ 
tablished standards for each of the areas and sub-divisions cited above. 
Throughout its deliberations the committee sought to maintain die 
highest degree of objectivity. 

As circumstances change in a given community or in the school itself, 
the point evaluation is adjusted accordingly. The priority for a given 
school is the summation of points of each of the five AREAS. In cases 
where several schools have an equal priority total, preference for estab¬ 
lishment is given to schools having the greater points in AREA I. 

Development Costs 

It is not easy to determine capital costs of facilities which may not 
be developed for a number of years. However, for areas which are to 
be developed soon, general layout plans should be prepared by a com¬ 
petent recreation planner following the recommendations and provid¬ 
ing the facilities and areas which the survey has shown to be needed. 
When these layout plans are completed the preliminary cost estimates 
can be prepared for those facilities which are to be developed in the 
near future. Cost estimates of future projects, because of unknown 
factors of location, boundaries, and potential developments, must be 
waived or established on a temporary basis only. Some communities 
use present cost figures for making general estimates of future struc¬ 
tures and lands, but it involves great risk. 

Estimating costs of acquiring and constructing recreation areas and 
facilities generally, without application to a specific community, is 
hazardous and has limited value at best. Even when such an attempt 
is made in a given community, the effort must be buttressed by a close 
study of building costs in the particular area over a period of years. 
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il ihe results are to be satislaciory and reasonably dependable. Con¬ 
struction costs will vary from community to community because ol 
variables in (1) location. (2) labor costs. (3) proximity of supply 
sources. (4) freiglu and shipping rates. (5) climate. ((>) standards ol 
construction, and other factors. They will tiiffer within a single com¬ 
munity. depending upon (1) adaptability of the site. (2) elaborate¬ 
ness of plans. (3) natural features of the area. (4) availability of wa¬ 
ter supply and other utilities, and dozens of other factors. 

Costs of constructing certain types of recreation facilities have been 
known to increase 100 per cent over a period ol six months in the 
same city. This situation is unusual except during or after national 
emergencies, but has existed since World War II. Planning costs over 
a period of lime have varieil from 20 to 25 per cent in either tlirec- 
tion anti a sampling of building costs in a number of cit.cs acioss the 
country has shown fluctuations up to 30 or 35 per cent. 

Some idea of development costs can be securetl Irom the following 
iables.3 It should be noted that these costs were estimated on rates 
prevailing in the Arlington County, \'irginia. area in 1050. 


RECRE.\TION DEPT. PROPOSED EXPENDI I t RF.S RY (M EMORIES 


No. Units 

I'nits 

Unit Price 

Total Priic 

527.1 

Acres of Laixl 

S4,030 per Aire 

S2.123.850 

160 Acres 

Grading 

SI.500 per Aire 

240.000 

84 

I'ennis Courts & Enclosures 

$2.7.50 

231.0(M) 

3 

Swimming Pools 11: Bathhouses 

$210,000 

630.000 

25 

Baseball Diamonds & Backstops 

S9.50 

23.750 

47 

Softball Diamonds & Backstops 

$6(MI 

283K) 

1 

Stadium (10.000 scats) 

$30 per seat 

300.000 


Playground Equipment 


35.000 


Fencing 


135.000 

9 

Recreation Centers 

$375,000 

3.475.000 

44 

Comfort & Shelter Bldgs. 

$15,000 

660.000 

1 

Administration Bldg. 

$75,000 

75.0(K> 

7-9 Hole 

Golf Courses 

$67,500 

472.500 

(or equal) 





Water Lines & Drinking Fountains 


35.0(H> 

2000 

Park Furniture (Tables) 

$35 

70.000 


Grass Seed & Fertilizer 


22.000 

10 

Lights (or Softball 8: Baseball Fields 

S12.(H)0 

120.000 

10,000 

Bleacher Seats 

$4 per M-at 

40.000 


Parking Areas (surfacing) 


75.000 

2 

Outdoor Theatres 

$5,000 

10.000 



Grand Tor.vL 

$8,801,300 
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PLAYGROUNDS 

Name 

Greenbrier 
Madison Manor 
Parkhursi 
Cherrydale 
Glen Carlyn 
Lubber Run 
Bon Air 
Lyon Village 
Palisades 
Park Glen 
Doctors Branch 
Arlington Forest 
Columbia Forest 
S. Barcrofl 
Ft. Barnard 
Jennie Dean 
Virginia Highlands 
Rocky Run 
Halls Hill 
Lyon Park 
Claremont 
Northeast Area 
Northwest Area 
Ames Tract 
White-Deady Tract 
Donaldson Run 
Gulf Branch 
Windy Run 
Westover 

Lubber Run Extension 

Four Mile Run 

Four Mile Run 

Four Mile Run 

Arna Valley 

Oakcrest 

Crossman Park 

McKinley 

Leeway Heights 

Woodlawn 

Bernstein 

Lockwood & Ball 

Hoyt Johnson 

Long Branch 

Peyton-Randolph 

Jennie Dean Addition 

South Barcrofl Addition 

Fairlingion North 

3 Ibid. 


AREA ESTIMATED COST 


Exislinff 

Proposed 

Land 

Djvellings 

Total 

14.4 





3.9 





r).n 





4.9 





33.0 





24.0 

17.0 

S34.000 


$34,000 

22.0 





1.5 





0.7 





7 A 





5.2 





1.0 





1.9 





12.0 

6.0 

36.000 

$32,000 

68,000 

1.5 





10.0 






20.0 

160.000 


160,000 


9.0 

45,000 


45.000 

3.0 






6.0 

24.000 

150.000 

174,000 


13.0 

10.000 


10,000 


10.0 

70.000 


70,000 


20.0 

140,000 


140.000 


35.0 

50.000 


50.000 


17.0 

34,000 

10,000 

44.000 


53.0 

53,000 


53.000 


40.0 

40,000 


40,000 


16.0 

19.000 


19.000 


5.0 

10,000 


10,000 


17.0 

136.000 

30.000 

166,000 


52.0 

104,000 


104,000 


21.0 

31300 


31300 


16.0 

16.000 


16.000 


12.0 

30,000 


30.000 


3.6 

50,000 


50.000 


10.0 

50.000 


50.000 


8.0 

48,000 


48,000 


6.0 

48,000 


48.000 


3.0 

9,000 


9.000 


10.0 

60,000 


60,000 


6.0 

48,000 

15.000 

63,000 


7.0 

45,500 


45.500 


49.0 

98,000 


98.000 


3.0 

10300 


10300 


1.25 

4.0 

18,750 

12,000 

20.000 

38,750 

12.000 


10.0 

50.000 


50.000 
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Pl.AYCROVSDS 

A REA 

ESTIMA l EU 

cos I 

Name 

Existing Proposed 

Land 


Total 

Sfininarv Heights 

3.3 

30.000 


30.0(H» 

Ft. Ethan .Vilen 

03 

4.600 


4.600 

Ft. Myer Heights 

23 

50.000 


50.00tf 

.South Highland 

10.0 

,55.000 

32.000 

87.000 

Court House Road 

5.0 

90.000 


90.000 


George Washington Memorial 
Parkway—Total in Arlinglon-140.3 

TOTAL 288.9 527.1 $1.83-1.850 $289,000 $2,123,850 

NOIE: 

School slics owned by .-Vrlingtoii County 189.-10 Acres 

School sites proposed by Arlington Co. 134.50 Acres 

State owned property in .-Vrlingtoii County 0.72 .Veres 

Fetlerally owned properly in .Vrlington 2.154.(M) .Veres 

2.478.62 .Veres 

The above amounts to $4,030 per acre 

The above amounts to Oi/j cents per square foot 

Development costs for special facilities such as swimming pools are 
about as follows: 


Population 

500-1.500 
500-2.500 
750-4.000 
1300-7 jOO 
3300-10.000 
4.000-I2.000 
4,000-15.000 
15.000-25,000 
15.000-50,000 
15.000-75.000 


Pool Sizes and Costs-* 

Poo/Size (feet) 

25 X 60 
30X60 
30X70 
35 X 75 
42 X 823 
42 X 100 
50 X 100 
50 X 150 
65 X 165 
75 X 165 


Price Range 

$15,000- 21.000 
$17,000- 28.000 
$20,000- 29300 
$31,000- 41.000 
$35,000- 45.000 
$42,000- 55.000 
$50,000- 65.000 
$75,000- 98,000 
$105,000-140.000 
$120,000-160.000 


The National Recreation Association has estimated the cost of 
municipal swimming pool projects to be approximately $12.00 per 
square foot of water without a bathhouse and $Ui.OO per stjuare foot 
with a bathhouse. The above estimates include fdters. chlorinators, 
ladders, board supports, interior finish of permanent white silicite. 
scum gutter complete around the pool, suction cleaner, built-in 
cleaning system and the original supply of chemicals. Estimated op 

■* Here-s the Price Tag if You Hope to Build a Pool, John A. Conick. Park Main- 

'nl- Publishing Company 

P.o. 409. Appleton, Wisconsin. ** v..oiiipau). 
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crating costs are S.S5.01) to S75.00 per month ior a 25' x 60' pool to 
SI90.00 per month for a pool 75' x 165'. (These figures do not in¬ 
clude salaries and wages for managers, lifeguards, and the like.) 
Simplified bathhouses can be built for S6.500 to S30.000. Recom- 
niended minimum for a bathhouse is 800 square feet, starting at 
pools 50 X 100 . I he bathhouse should be roughly the size of the 


THE WORKSHOP 


y-Vjr Exfflornlimi: 



Develop an over-all priority schedule for a community of 50,000 people. 

W'ork out a plan for finaiuing the acquisition and development of areas 
and fatiliiies l)ase(l on the above priority schedule. 

1 race the increased municipal expense resulting from delay in acquir¬ 
ing lands for future use. C^ompare land costs, past and present. 

Study the ellects of recreation areas on adjacent land and j)roperty 
values. 


5. Show the rate of population acceleration in a given community and 

analyze it by neighborhoods or districts. Discover how this factor af¬ 
fects the priority schedule. 

6. I’sing information secured from the assessor's office, compare costs of 

land accjulsition in the outlying areas with those in the downtown or 
l)uilt-up sections of the city. 

7. from information furnished by real-estate operators, manufacturers, 

engineers, architects, and contractors, prepare a list of current de¬ 
velopment, accjuisiti{)n. and installation costs of local areas, facilities, 
and ctpii|)ment. 

8. rrace the lluc tuation of the above costs over a period of twenty years 

in a given locality. 

9. Check the relative costs of building an indoor and an outdoor swimming 

pool in the same community. 

10. Cioinpare the jjresent costs of building (a) a recreation center, (b) a 
school building, (c) a hospital, (d) a libraiy'. using the same area and 
<ul)ic content for each. 


Eor Plfitiriinf': 

1. Prepare a prospec tus stressing the values of developing priority schedule. 

2. Outline the unknown factors which may modify the priority schedule 

after it has been established. 

3. Make a map of a community showing the poorly developed municipal 

and school trac is. 

4. Write a convincing statement svhich could be used by a municipality in 

allocating funds to meet present and anticipated needs. 
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■). 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
<>. 
10 . 


Prepare a bud-ct <>l capital of installinj- atul eipuppiii" bowlini; 

alleys. 

Estimate the costs of biiildinj' four plavfields and luo held houses m a 
given ccnnimmiiy. 

Outline a plan for establishing a municipal advisory coininittee on areas 
and facilities costs. Who would be represented? What would its duties 
be? 

List the kinds of playground apparatus which may readily be made at 
home. 


Prepare suggestions as to how public and private agencies working and 
planning together might economi/e on capital construction expense. 

Compare the costs of developing two dillerent tracts of laud of about 
ecjual si/e in the same community, pointing out the dillerences in 
adaptabilitv. natural features, and availablity of utilities. 


Rf-I rRKNt;h.S 


To secure first-hand information and illustrations of priority schedides. 
including explanations of liow they are developed and applied, refer to 
studies and long-range plans for the development of recreation and paik 
areas and facilities. Such plans and studies are on hie in the libraries ol col¬ 
leges and universities which have recreation, city pl.inning, and landscape 
architecture curricula and can often be obtained through the general li¬ 
braries of communities, schools, and colleges. Other potential sources are 
the planning ollices of municipalities and states, the ollices of engineering 
and planning firms and the ollices of park and recreation planners. 

Mo.st accurate way of determining costs of accpiisition. development, and 
construction is to consult local contractors, planners, architects, lands..i|)( 
architects, and designers. 

Prices on ecjuipmeni can be obtained from the m.inuf.icturcTs and the pro¬ 
fessional magazines mentioned in connection with recreation areas .md 
facilities. 
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ent, Lighting, and Maintenance 


Equipment and Supplies 

Equipment, furnishings, and supplies are an essential part of the 
recreation system. Often they can be the difference between a poor or 
mediocie recreation program and a successful one. Carefully and 
wisely selected, used, and cared for equipment and supplies become 
an indispensable asset. Haphazardly chosen and inadequately sup* 
j>lied etjuipment can imj)cde the program, invite accidents, and prove 
to be expensive. 

Much of the equipment is of a relatively permanent nature, or at 
least has a life expectancy covering a period of years. On the other 
hand, most supplies and even some items of equijjment may be ex¬ 
pendable. They must be supplied over and over again. Examples of 
expendable supplies include such things as baseballs, musical records, 
arts and crafts materials, and the like. 

316 
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Equipment and supplies are needed in the program—basketballs, 
diving boards, amplifiers, flagpoles, musical instruments, toothglus. 
audio-visual aids, and the like. Some are used administratively in 
business procedures—typewriters, blotters, filing cabinets, desks, mim¬ 
eograph machines and the like. Still others are needed in mainten¬ 
ance-mowers, graders, mops, small tools, power machinery, and the 
like. All are important. All can be uselul. 

In connection with equipment and supplies, the following princi¬ 
ples should be kept in mind: 


Selection and Procurement 

1. Careful choice should be exercised at all times. 

2. Attention should be given to (a) purposes for which the equip¬ 
ment and supplies are needed, (b) simplicity of design, (c) durability 
of the product, (d) multiple uses, and (e) maximum safety. The last 
refers to safety of the user and participant as well as the spectator. 

3. The matter of expense—inital cost, maintenance expense, and 
rate of depreciation—should be taken into consideration. The most 
economical purchase is not always the product with the lowest price 
tag. 

4. Equipment and supplies should be available in adequate quan¬ 
tities at the time they are needed. 

5. Purchases should be made consistent with acceptable standards 
(e.g. specifications required). 

6. It pays to test equipment and supplies in actual practice. 

7. Local purchasing, if feasible, has advantages in having materi¬ 
als available when they are needed, building local goodwill, sharing 
the business, and having someone readily available when the equip¬ 
ment needs to be “serviced.” 

8. Use of home-made products and equipment is not recom¬ 
mended unless appropriate facilities and competent workers are avail¬ 
able to make durable and safe devices. 

9. It is wise and economical to keep abreast of the latest develop¬ 
ments in the improvement of equipment and supplies. 

10. Consideration should be given in the selection of certain types 
of equipment to possibilities of adapting it for special purposes. 
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}(}$■ Hrim n Avvoriflf*'? aiul Elhaheth A/cn;iV« 


/ his riiodrl filoy nl>/)n>nlus is drsigmut to fttcoura^e creative action in 
I hilfhrn. Motion on (hr rof)es is fransniilied over the network, so that the 
ropes are never stalde. Dijferent routes of ascent and descent force suc¬ 
cessive cfeiisions 


IKse of Equipiuettf 

1. (Hear insinu tion on the use ol equipment should be available 
to those responsil)le lor it and those who use it. 

2. Ltjuipment anti supplies should be readily available at all 
limes. 

‘L Rejjorts on the tondilion ol eejuipment should be made regu* 
lariv. 

1. (yarelul attention should be given to locating equipment prop¬ 
erly with view to securing maximum use, preventing unnecessary 
damage, miniini/ing arcidents and having adequate lighting. 






Oakland Park Drimrlnu nt and Harold Winder 


A feature of the Knvatiis Kiddie Knitter iti l.akeside Ihnk is tins anal and 
blue slide. Tan hark ftrntndes a safe, resilient slidtnti sinfa<e 


y. With the exteplion ot rolling siotk or portable tlevites, ino\e- 
nteiu ol e(jiii])ine)U shoiiUl be kept to a inininuini. 

(). It is itnportaiu to arrange etptipment carelnlb with respect to 
orientation with the setting in which it is plated. 

7. A systematic, ellective system of distributing etpnpmeiu should 
be establisiied. including a satislatlory methotl lor "checking in' 
and "checking out." 


Ctjre' of EcfMipment 

1. Care of etjuipment shoulil be given in atcordame with the in¬ 
structions given by the manufacturer or distributor of the product. 

2. Inventories should be made regularly. 
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3. Proper storing lacilities should be available. 

4. Maximum protection should be given against misuse, damage, 
and thelt. 

5. Responsibility for equipment care should be clearly defined 
and delegated. 

6. Policies governing the care of equipment should be made 
known both to the staff and to the populace. 

7. Exacting care should be given to necessary maintenance actions 
•uch as painting, oiling, and the like. 


Equipment and Facilities 

Space does not permit listing all ol the types of equijjinent needed 
in all kinds of recreation facilities. In order to illustrate, just three 
types of facilities—playground, playfield, and swimming pool are 
mentioned here: 

The Playground 

Etjuipment includes apparatus (hori/ontal bars and ladders, chin¬ 
ning bar, climbing device, play platform, sandbox, slides, swings, 
teeters, traveling rings, giant strides, merry-go-rounds): game staiul- 
.uds and backstops, drinking fountain, flagpole, shelter, and sanitary 
conveniences: wading pool or spray shower. 

The lollowing facts should be kept in mind: 

1. .Apparatus should be chosen with a realization of the wide range 
o( play interests and age groups to be served. 

2. A small area should not be overloaded with apparatus. Open 
spate lor games and Iree movement is important. 

.3. If the playgi ound is on school property, there should be equip¬ 
ment which can serve both school and after-school use. 

1. Equipment is not a substitute lor leadership and supervision. 

5. Equipment should be bought with a vietv to serving the largest 
number ol jtarticipants. 

(i. Etjuipment and apparatus must be durable as well as econom- 
i< al to maintain. 

7. Projter location and regular ins|)ection of equipment is ex- 
iremely imjiortant. 

8. Equijnnent must be usable but safe. 




/oi* Brotvu AKsovut(i \ and Elizahrih Mvnzies 


Thr ^'Whfile YaxV' is auother of adion rfjuifptnrfit 


The Play field 

If part of the area is used for playground purposes etjuipinem in¬ 
cludes apparatus: game standards and backstops, drinking fountains, 
comlort facilities, llagpole, bleat hers, outtloor lighting lacilities (ret* 
omtnended). shelter, indoor etpiipinent (il recreation building is on 
the property), maintenance e(|uipinent. 

The following facts should be remembered: 

1 . ktjuipment and apparatus must not interlere with the major 
purpcjse of the area, which is to provide fields and courts lor games 
and athletics. 

2. In addition to the regular ecjuipment, it may be netessary to 
supply extra ecjuipmeni il the area includes such leaiures as a running 
track, picnic area, swimming pool, outdoor theater, and jtarking area. 

3. Lquipment must be easily accessible. On a large area this re- 
cjuires very careful planning. 
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4. Insofar as is j>racticable, equipment should serve multiple pur¬ 
poses. 


The Swimming Pool 

Equipment includes pumps to circulate pool water, chlorinating or 
other water-sterilizing equipment (recommended), filters, water heat¬ 
ers (optional), springboards, lighting facilities, showers, lockers, toi¬ 
let and sanitary facilities, checking facilities, footbath devices, bath¬ 
house, drinking fountains, chutes and slides, bleachers or other seal¬ 
ing accommodations, sweeping, cleaning, and flushing equipment, 
floats, diving platforms, lifeguard stands, lifesaving equipment and 
apparatus, suit wringers. 

The following facts should be remembered: 

1. Safety, health, and comfort are of paramount importance. It is 
false economy to sacrifice any one of them by installing inadequate 
equipment. 

2. Types and amount of equipment will vary in accordance with 
(a) number of persons using the pool, (b) size and orientation of the 
pool, and (c) its type (i.e. “recirculating,” “flowing through,” or 
“draw and fill"). 

3. Lighting systems add to the attractiveness and usefulness of the 
pool. 

4. It is well to be acquainted with the requirements, regulations, 
and standards of the slate health department before planning and se¬ 
lecting equipment. 

5. Consideration must be given to the treatment and/or storage ol 
equipment during the swimming season and, in the case of outdooi 
pools, during the winter, or off-season, in northern areas. 

The Recreation Building 

For information on equipment in recreation buildings, refer to 
Chapter 13, “Types. Functions, and Standards.” 


Lighting 

The campaign to light outdoor recreation centers and fields began 
in the 1930’s and interest in extending playing hours by means o 
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ligliiing is now greater than ever before and can be expected to in¬ 
crease. 

Illuminating areas for night use enables men and women to make 
the most of opportunities which otherwise would be unavailable dur¬ 
ing the work week. Public recreation and park ilepariments, schools 
and colleges, industries, clubs, and professional sports centers are all 
taking advantage of the many advances in lighting. Thousands of 
such facilities, in fact, have been in operation a long time. 

The installation and maintenance ol lighting have been financed in 
many ways. A number of cities have made sucli jjrovision by ear¬ 
marking public works funds for installations and including all or part 
of the operating expense in the regular budget. In one community of 
(iO.OOO people, the etjuipment was ilonaied by the service clubs. In 
another, lights were installed at the joint expense of the school and 
park departments. The lights which are used by the latter for softball 
during the summer are increased in number and used by the school 
board for football in the fall. Often the service is paid for in whole or 
in part by admission charges and team entrance fees; on tennis courts 
and similar facilities meters are sometimes used. 

All kinds of recreation areas, with relatively few exceptions, lend 
themselves well to lighting. Among such facilities which are today 
lighted for night use are: 


Baseball diamonds 
Softball diamonds 
Football gridirons 
Tennis courts 
Playgrounds 
Badminton courts 
Basketball courts 
Handball courts 
Horseshoe courts 
Ski slopes 

Swimming pools (overhead and 
underw’ater) 


Volleyball courts 
Croquet courts 

Skating rinks (including facilities 
for hockey) 

Bowling greens 
Boxing and wrestling rings 
Archery' areas 
Coif driving ranges 
Shuffleboard courts 
Trapshooting ranges 
Practice putting greens 


Lighting recreation facilities is a highly specialized and technical 

task which requires sound planning and the expert assistance of light- 
ing engineers. 




General Electric Company 

Draiving shoioing light placement in a typical municipal playpeld 
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Lighting Principles 

1. Lighting must provide adequately for both the participant and 
spectator. 

2. Caution must be exercised to avoid glare, which is related to 
(a) the location and height of the equipment, (b) the lighting level, 
and (c) the lighting unit characteristics. 

3. Short-cutting the basic fundamentals of installation methods 
and using unsuitable equipment for purposes of economy can be a 
serious mistake. 

4. It is wise to use floodlights made of non-corrodible materials 
and designed for easy servicing and maintenance. 

5. The selection of beam angles depends upon the si/e of the area 
and the distance between the floodlights and the area. 

6. Illumination must be even. Pole locations and floodlights 
should be used to avoid shadows and glare. 

7. If an installation is used 200 hours or less per year it should have 
lamps operating at 10 per cent over rated lamp voltage: if used be¬ 
tween 200 and 500 hours. 5 per cent over-voltage should be used: and 
if operated over 500 hours, rated voltage operation should be used. 

8. Installation plans should be made with due regard to perma¬ 
nence, safety, and good appearance. Underground wiring is advisable. 

9. Equipment should be inspected and cleaned regularly. Flood¬ 
lights improperly cared for can lose 50 per cent of their original out¬ 
put in a short time. 

10. The nature of the activity, the si/e of the area to be lighted and 
the accuracy and speed required of the participants determine the 
amount of light needed and the method of applying the light. 

11. Sufficient attention must be given to suitable beam spread as 
well as to the number of floodlights if there is to be an even distribu¬ 
tion of light. 

12. Lighting of recreation areas requires careful maintenance in¬ 
cluding the cleaning of the floodlights, the replacement of lamps 
which have reached 75 per cent of their life expectancy, the checking 
of poles and fixtures for loose floodlight mounting bolts, poor wiring 
connections or other hazards, necessary painting and the checking of 
other safety features. 
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Si'OKTS wn RfCRFATJONAL I.ICHIINC RrCOMMFNDATIONS 


KW LOAD AT 


0 

PFR 


10 

PfR 




MOUNT¬ 




CENT 

CENT 


num¬ 

ING 




OVER 

OVER 


ber 

HEIGHT 

FLOODLIGHTS 

RATED 

VOLT¬ 

VOLT¬ 

SPORT 

POLES 

FEET 

NUMBER LAMP 

VOLTAGE 

AGE 

AGE 

Badminton 

0 

20 

4 

500 

2.0 



Baseball 








Municipal 

8 

80 

120 

1500 

180.0 

194.5 

209.0 

Nfiriirn 11 m 

8 

60-80 

100 

1500 

150.0 

162.0 

174.0 

Ba!;kcthall 

4 

30 

8 

1500 

12.0 

13.0 

13.9 

BoNinj; or \Vrcs(ling Ring 

4 

18 

8 

1000 

8.0 

8.6 


Rowling (irecns 

8 

30 

12 

1000 

12.0 

13.0 

13.9 

(tO(|UCI 

4 

20 

4 

300 

1.2 



Cni-IinR Rink 

8 

30 

12 

1000 

8.0 

8.6 

9.3 

Fooil)all 








Class A 

8 

60-80 

128 

1500 



215.0 

C:iass H 

8 

6(>-80 

96 

1500 



167.0 

Class C 

8 

60-80 

72 

1500 



125.0 

Si\-Maii 

6 

10-60 

36 

1500 



62.7 

(>oif Driving 








One :i() ft pole for each 50 It 
of tee with the hOlowing per 








pole 



3 

1500 




]lan(ll>all-Playgroinul 








1 pole for 2 courts 
with the following 
per pole 


25 

2 

1500 




lournainent Plav 1 

4 

pole per court with 
the following per 
pole 


30 

2 

1500 




Hockey Rink 

8 

35 

16 

1500 


30.3 




4 

1000 

28.0 

32.a 

Horseshoes 








] ici;{ (loiiris 

9 

20 

2 

750 

1.5 



•1 ic» H Com is 

4 

20 

4 

750 

3.0 



Sh(»oiing-Archery 





0.25 



30 fl Range 

1 

10 

1 

250 



.50-ft Range 

1 

10 

1 

500 

0.50 



75-lOU-fi Range 

Trap 

Skeet 

1 

2 

2 

10 

20 

25 

1 

8 

10 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1.00 

8.0 

10.0 

8.6 

10.8 

9.5 

11.6 
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KVV LOAD AT 


5 10 




NfOUNT* 





l-LNl 


Nl'M- 

INC 




OVFk 

OVKR 


HKR 

IIVKUIT 

FLOODLIGHTS 

RATH) 

VOM- 

VOLl* 

SI'ORI 

VOLYS 

YYY.T 

NUMHFR LA MI' 

VOLTACiL 

M.Y 

ACF 

Shufilcboard 








1 10 3 Courts 

2 

20 

2 

7,’.0 

1.3 



1 to 8 Courts 

1 

20 

1 

lono 

4.0 



Soccer 

K 

MM)0 

40 

1 :')fl0 

60.0 

63.0 

69.3 

Softball 








t:iass .\ 

8 

lt)-(i0 

24 

1 r>oo 

36.0 

30.0 

42.8 

Class ]\ 

8 

t(M>() 

18 

ir.on 

27.0 

<)q <> 

A v' 

31.3 

Class C 

6 

■to 

It 

1*)00 

21.0 

22.7 

24.4 

Sw’iinining INk>]s 

Overhead 

t-(> 

2r»-3o 

6-8 

I'jOO 




rennis-Playgvound 

One Court 


30 

8 

1000 

8.0 

8.6 

0.3 

Two Court.s 
IcniiiS’Toiirnaincni 

■i 

30 

8 

h^OO 

12.0 

13.0 

13.0 

Due Court 

8 

30 

12 

1000 

12.0 

13.0 

13.0 

Two Courts 

8 

30 

12 

I’jIM) 

18.0 

10,5 

20.0 

\olk-vball 

2 

20-2r> 

-( 

300 

2.0 

9 9 

• m 

2.3 


From **I iKluing Outdoor Sports'* by R. J. Swackhaincr, (k*ncral Electric 
Review. 


Maintenance 

Carelul planning aiul design ol a laciliiy have much to do with 
keeping maintenance and operating costs at a minimum. 11 a recrea¬ 
tion building has little corridor space, there is less to clean, less to 
paint, and less to heat. II a school building is so planned that one 
room can be used for children’s classes during the day and lor a 
women s sewing club at night, the result will be icllecied to ailvan- 
tage in the maintenance and operation item ol the (ommuniiy recrea¬ 
tion budget. Outdoor areas laid out in a certain wav reduce the iron- 
ble and expense of mowing lawns, caring for planting, and settling 
the dust. In other words, if facilities are to be well maintained at low 
cost, they must be wisely planned. 

In addition to wise planning, it is advantageous to use durable and 
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Charlen M. Graves Orfianization and Jerome Drcncn 


The Girl Scouts’ diriiug hall and kitchen at Camp Timber Ridge. Atlanta. 

iras built to last 


lasting materials although the initial cost may seem excessive. This 
means that impervious gla/ed brick, for example, should be used in¬ 
stead of plaster lor the walls of a gymnasium. It means that instead ol 
sinking the Irames and supports of playground swings deep into the 
ground with the hojie that the earth will support them, they must be 
firmly set in concrete with the top of the base made smooth to shed 
water. It means that if the soil of a playfield is inclined to wash away, 
it should be properly terraced or perhaps provided with a retaining 
wall. It means selecting materials which will resist deterioration and 
stand heavy wear under all conditions and during all seasons of the 

year. 

Fretjuently things that a single municipal department cannot at¬ 
tempt in maintaining areas and facilities can be accomplished by co¬ 
operation with other departments and agencies. Such arrangements 
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can increase ilie purchase \alue of ilie niainienance doHar, discour¬ 
age duplication and overlapping ol service, ami produce greater 
elficiencv. 

In some towns the park board provides and maintains the play¬ 
grounds. the school department maintains the indoor recreation facili¬ 
ties and the playgrounds on school properiv. while the recreation de¬ 
partment is responsible for the program, leadership, and service. One 
large mid-western city leases the outdoor school areas to the recrea¬ 
tion commission which, in turn, is responsible for their maintenance. 
.\nother city of more than 200.000 people assigns the maintenance of 
all outdoor recreation areas, whether or not on school property to the 
park department. These illustrations are not meant to iinplv that a 
recreation system has no maintenance responsibilities. Actuallv, the 
maintenance of areas and facilities is closely related to the primary 
function of a recreation department. Anything less than the closest co¬ 
operation between a recreation department and another department 
l^erforming the maintenance function for it can easily result in unsat- 
isfactor)’ programs and services. Because of the close relation of pro¬ 
gram to maintenance, the two cannot alwavs be efficiently and eco- 

* # 

nomicaily divorced. Ball diamonds and tennis courts must be 
conditioned regularly. Mechanical difficulties at swimming pools must 
be repaired with dispatch and cannot await die attention of a main¬ 
tenance crew which must first give its time to other jobs. Nor can the 
service be perfonned by persons unfamiliar with repair and mainte¬ 
nance problems peculiar to highly specialized facilities. Although 
there is much to be said for cooperative maintenance, each proposal 

must be weighed on its own merits and reconciled with available as¬ 
sets and liabilities. 

Maintenance standards cannot be sustained at a high level by re¬ 
mote control. Unless those responsible for keeping areas and struc¬ 
tures in good condition have first-hand knowledge of the extent to 
which the facilities are being used, their condition and upkeep will 
suffer. To learn something about drainage problems, the bridges, cul¬ 
verts. and roofs have to be watched in heavv rains. To determine 
what should be done about plantings, die habits of crowds on land¬ 
scaped areas must be observed. To discover means of improving the 
public address system, its operation and the public reaction to it mus 
be observed under both favorable and unfavorable conditions. 
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Personnel and Functions 

The si/e ot the maintenance staff is dependent upon (I) the size 
of the department or agency, (2) the extent and type of areas and 
structures involved, (3) the financial resources available, (4) the pol¬ 
icies of the managing authority, and (5) the performance of the 
maintenance function. Some of the larger systems have maintenance 
divisions. Often such divisions are responsible for planning and de¬ 
veloping facilities as well. Among the purely maintenance chores are: 
(1) keeping the properties clean at all times; (2) making minor re¬ 
pairs to the buildings, areas, and equipment; (3) mowing the grass 
areas, cutting and trimming the hedges, and taking care of the plants; 
(4) setting up equipment and preparing facilities for use, including 
the marking ot game courts; (5) policing under certain circumstances. 

The types of personnel include supervisors, engineers, foremen, me¬ 
chanics, caretakers, custodians, janitors, gardeners, laborers, and 
sometimes workers with specialized skills, such as greens-keepers and 
filter operators. Where the maintenance functions are many and the 
job includes responsibility for planning and design, recreation and 
park planners, architects, and landscape architects may be on the 
staff. 

In some places communities employ traveling maintenance crews 
which move from one area to another providing maintenance services 
other than custodial. Such provision has the advantages of economy 
as well as speed. Moreover, traveling crews often become highly 
skilled in a variety of maintenance duties. 


Other Matters oj linportance 

1. Maintenance cannot be properly carried on by periodic provi¬ 
sion of its services. It must be continuous. Playgrounds, for example, 
must be kept in condition daily during the regular season and even 
receive more than token attention at other times if property and 
equipment are to be kept usable anti attractive. 

2. Safety is of the utmost importance. Negligence of the safety of 
areas, structures, and equipment involves liability and can easily re¬ 
sult in litigation. 

3. Utility, safety, and attractiveness of properties are the goals to¬ 
ward which maintenance should aim. 
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4. Facilities and equipment will have much longer life if they are 
used for the purposes for which thev are intended. 

5. Inasmuch as recreation properties usually represent large com- 
munitv investment, it is advisable to guarantee their proper pro- 

4 

teciion. 

6. Some facilities are much more expensive to maintain than oth¬ 
ers. The maintenance costs of bowling greens, for example, may be 
high and the corresponding costs ol hoi seshoe courts low. 

7. Maintenance expenses tend to increase yearly until they reach 
a given limit. 

Maintenatice Costs 

It is obvious that properties cannot be maintained without a stable 
budget for operation and maintenance. These funds must keep pace 
with the development program ami the range ol services as they ex¬ 
pand each year. Tlie addition of new areas and facilities involves a 
corresponding increase in maintenance costs ami tfie other essential 
elements of administration. If there is little or no assurance of ade¬ 
quate maintenance funds, it is better not to build or acquire new 
properties. 

Almost the first question asked when communities consider the con¬ 
struction of a playfield, swimming pool, or recreation building is, 
“What will be the cost of operating and maintaining it?” It is a ques¬ 
tion of equal importance with that of the cost of building the area or 
structure. There are many variable factors involved which render it 
almost impossible to give a definite or even approximate answer. As 
a general rule, the larger facility in cubic content and area will natu¬ 
rally cost more to operate than the smaller one. since more equipment 
and personnel are needed. Maintenance costs are also affected by at¬ 
tendance. Maintaining an area or building will include such items as 
the cost of water, light, power, and fuel, careiaking, custodial and 
general maintenance services, upkeep of any specialized equipment 
which may be needed, and cleaning materials and supplies. All these 
are in addition to costs of program operation, which includes activi¬ 
ties and services, program supplies, and leadership. 

Since there is no specific formula for determining maintenance costs 
which would apply to communities generally, the best source of in- 
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formation is a discussion of past experience with various types of 
facilities. 


EST1MATF.S OF MAINTENANCt CoSTS ON PARK AREASI 


Under I acre 
1 to 5 acres 
5 to 10 acres 
10 to 25 acres 
Over 100 acres 


S600 to S2125 per acre 
S500 to SI 300 per acre 
S400 to S 850 per acre 
S300toS 700 per acre 
SlOOtoS 375 per acre 


Estimates of Mamtenance Costs of Building 

The expense of maintaining recreation buildings varies. A study of 
the budgets (including all maintenance and operation expenses) of 
eight recreation buildings of var^'ingsize, and chosen at random from 
different parts of the country, gave the following percentages of capi¬ 
tal construction expense required annually for maintenance and oper¬ 
ation. The buildings in question are normal community recreation 
center facilities, some of which have been operating for more than 
twenty years, some as few as six years. 


.ANNVAL PkRC KMACiE-S OF CAPITAL CONSTRfCTION EXPENSE 


Community 

Percentage 

A 

7% 

B 

8 % 

C 

10 % 

D 

10 % 

E 

13% 

F 

3% 

G 

14% 

H 

10 % 


Comparative Data Janitorial Labor 


Number Sq Ft Per Jani¬ 
tor 

Man-Hours Per 1000 
Sq Ft 

.Average Attendance 
Per Janitor 


(S Clubs) 
4270 Sq Ft 
8.83 Hours 
12.300 Persons 


(25 Clubs) 
5460 Sq Ft 
7A Hours 
11,300 Persons 


(// Clubs) 
5680 Sq Ft 
7.3 Hours 
11,000 Persons 


1 Inasmuch as these estimates were made in 1948, current maintenance costs 
would need to be revised in terms of changes in labor and materials costs since that 
time. 
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Estimates of Maintenance Costs of Special Facilities 

Maintenance costs of special facilities vary in accordance with their 
type, si/e, location, function, and degree ol elaborateness. Golf 
courses, swimming pools, camps, winter sports areas, and countless 
other special facilities constitute an important part of the physical 
resources for recreation. Some idea of the cost of maintaining such 
facilities is illustrated as follows in the case of golf courses. 


THE WORKSHOP 


For Exfiloroliou: 

1. Visit three or more playgrouiuls and observe the placement of apparatus. 

With safety in mind, suggest ways of improving it. 

2. Inspect pumps and water-stcrili/ing etjuipment of a modern swimming 
• 

3. Check the ec|uipment needs of a gymnasium and a combined gymnasium 

auditorium and compare the results. 

4. Determine tire outdoor ligliting needs of a community of 25,000 people. 

5. Consult a lighting engirteer for suggestions on lighting a battery of ten 

tennis courts. 

6. Inspect and study the lighting system of a professional baseball park. 

7. Tat)ulaie the costs of maintainitig (a) a park, (b) a recreation building. 

and (c) a golf course over a period of ten years. 

8. Interview a superintendent of public buildings to learn his ideas about 

the relation of structure layout to maintenance costs. 

9. Discuss with the janitor or caretaker of such a structure the problems of 

maintaining a recreation building. 

10. Investigate the eflecl of labor expense on maintenance costs. 



For Plftmiiug: 

1. Prepare a diagram of a 31/2 acre playground showing the placement of 

the apparatus. 

2. Make a (lo(»r plan of an indoor recreation tenter illustrating the loca¬ 

tion of furniture and ecpiipment. 

3. List minimum ecjuipmciu needs of (a) a general swimming pool, (b) 

a competition pool, (c) a diving pool, and (cl) a wading pool. 

4. Prepare a diagram for lighting a softball diamond. 

5. Prepare a plan for the joint purchase and use of lighting ecpiipment by 

a school deparimeiii and a recreation department. 

6. Plan a budget for maintaining recreation facilities in a community of 

15,000 to 25.000 people. 
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7. Establish a protcdiire lor combining the maintenance work of a school 

board, a park board, and a recreation commission. 

8 . Draw a staff organization chart for a maintenance division in a metro¬ 

politan recreation system. 

9. \Vrite a statement on ways of keeping maintenance costs to a minimum. 

10. Prepare a list of the kiiuls of durable materials which should be used in 

(a) shower baths and (b) active game rooms. 


RKFERENCES 

On general problems of ecpiipment refer to Sfjorls Equipment, Selection, 
Care and Repair by Virginia Bourc|uarde 2 and Charles Heilman (Barnes): 
Recreation .irens: Their /Vu'gn and Equipment by George D. Butler 
(Barnes) and .-I ('>uide For Planning Facilities for Athletics. Recreation. 
Physical and Health Education, revised, (.\thlctic Institute). 

Excellent resources on problems of lighting include X.E.M.A. Standard 
Floodlight Layouts (National Electric Manufacturers Association. 155 East 
-Hth Street. New York 17. New York), and the Manual of Floodlighting Plans 
for Sports and Recreation. (General Electric Company. West Lynn, Massa¬ 
chusetts). 

Information on maintenance of outdoor areas and buildings can be found 
in the magazines Parks and Recreation. Park Maintenance. A.A.H.P.E.R. 
Journal and Recreation. Local information on maintenance costs and prob¬ 
lems from park superintendents, building superintendents and public 
works departments. Data on ecpiipment and supplies costs are available from 
the manufacturers. 



Part Five 


PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 



Program Planning: Principles 

and Methods 


The program ol an agency is its most vital asset. If it is attractive 
and interesting, satisfactions will be gained, attendance will be high, 
participation lull, and support usually generous. Poorly planned and 
conducted programs cause organizational deterioration. The ques¬ 
tions are often asked: "What is the trouble with the program?”— 
"Why don't people attend and participate?”—"There was such a 
good beginning, what has happened to change conditions?” The 
answer to these questions is summed up in two words—Program and 
Leadershif). \ careful study of these terms applied to community 
recreation and its activities will confirm this statement. 

A wholesome, well-planned program based on established princi¬ 
ples is essential if an organization is to render satisfactory service to 
the individual and group. Every effort should be made to establish tlie 
best possible program in construction and in content. A well-planned 
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program provides ihe foundation for achieving objectives and creates 
a unity of purpose for the entire organization. 

In program planning there are numerous factors to consider. Pro¬ 
gram building is not easy. It cannot be done haphazardly. It is by na¬ 
ture complex and the extent to which leaders can integrate its many 
details will determine its ultimate satisfactions. I'his chapter presents 
(1) general considerations. (2) essential elements in program plan¬ 
ning, and (3) planning for special groups and special occasions. 


General Con.siderations 


Objectives. The objectives of recreation are realized through proper 
programming. Study shoidd be made of each activity to determine its 
major and minor contributions. “How does this activity aid in achiev¬ 


ing total program objectives?" “Does it bring enjoyment and satisfac¬ 
tion?” "Has it creative values?” “Can it contribute to social rela¬ 


tions?” Questions like these can be applied to each activity. While 
the participant need not be conscious of these objectives, the leader 
must know them and their bearing on each other. If the objectives are 
sound, the program of activities can be evaluated in proportion to 
their attainment. 


Purpose. The purposes of the program should be studied carefully 
and the activities appraised on the basis of these aims. Programs are 
conducted at many locations under varying circumstances. They may 
be offered on the playfields of metropolitan cities or in the grange 
halls of rural districts. They may serve pre-school-age children or a 
group of physically handicapped adults. Regardless of the circum¬ 
stances or atmosphere, sight must not be lost of their basic and fun¬ 
damental purposes. The immediate or apparent purjjoses of an activ¬ 
ity may vary considerably, but the fundamental long-range objectives 
should be constantly in mind. A given activity may be used to help 
curtail juvenile delinquency, reduce absenteeism in industry, or tru¬ 
ancy in school, but there are broader and more positive purposes 
against which the activities should be continuously evaluated. 
Responsibility. No program can succeed without definite responsi¬ 
bility for its promotion. Planning the schedule of events, including 
the time element, location of areas, types of facility, funds with 
which to proceed, publicity, leadership skills, and many other factors 
depends upon responsible leadership. 
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In the promotion ol the schedule clear-cut responsibilities should 
be established lor all aspects ol the program. Opening ot the area, 
care ol equipment, promotion ol events, discipline, relations with the 
public, and the like all call lor definition and allocation ol responsi¬ 
bility. 

Leadership. It is an accepted axiom in recreation that programs de¬ 
pend upon quality ol leadership. No program can lunction long with¬ 
out it. Ail the lactors presented in the chapters on leadershij) are 
applicable here. The t|uality of the leaders, both jjrofessional and 
volunteer, their knowledge of skills, the number needed and available, 
and the ability of leaders to translate activities into accomplished 
objectives, are fundamental. 

The limitations of leadership should also be recognized. No leader 
can run the whole jirogram, nor direct all the skills. Many leaders are 
necessary for a balanced program. Leadership is also worthy of its 
hire. Poorly paid leaders have a tendency to produce unsatisfactory 
results. 

Conditioning factors. The interests, needs, and capabilities of in* 
tlividuals, upon which a recreation program must be based, are in- 
lluenced and conditioned by many factors. Among these are popu¬ 
lation characteristics and trends—the age and sex classification, the 
educational, cultural, and nationality backgrounds ot the people, 
their economic and social advantages or deficiencies, their traditions 
and customs, the kind of home life they have, where they live and 
under what conditions, their previous recreation exj)eriences and 
present recreation skills, the status of their health, the shifting of 
residence and working locations, their capacity lor leadership or 
the lack of it, and like characteristics. To these must be added other 
lactors in the living environment—the geography and climate of the 
area, the incidence of social need (e.g. delinquency rate, committment 
to mental institution rate, welfare relief conditions, and the like), the 
wealth and natural resources available—all of these factors and more 
have their influence on recreation program jjianning to a high 
degree. These conditioning forces must be studied, understood, and 
taken into consideration for they are the guideposts to meeting the 
needs and interests of people through the recreation program. Rec¬ 
reation program planning rests solidly uj)on an understanding of in¬ 
dividual and community conditions w'hich change constantly. 

Type and extent of program organization. Both the kind and 
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degree of program planning differ among various recreation activities 
depending upon (1) the nature of the activity, and (2) who it is in¬ 
tended to serve and in what numbers. Planning opportunities ior 
liiking, for example, may. under certain circumstances, require far 
less planning than that which is requireti to plan and organize a 
city-wide structure of athletic leagues. Certainly in hiking there need 
be no consideration for securing and maintaining facilities, or pre¬ 
paring game schedules, or securing and instructing officials as would 
be necessary in the organization of athletic leagues. Some recreation 
activities are designed to serve the interests of persons as they partici¬ 
pate simply as iyidividmih. In otlier instances it is the f^roup upon 
which attention is focused. Again, the need may be to provide pro¬ 
gram for an entire neighborhood or community. Some activities 
require only general management or custodial care. Others call for 
carefully chosen recreation or group leaders or instructors. A num¬ 
ber retjuire many leaders, officials, custodians, and supervisors. 

Study of community. The first step in program j>lanning is to make 
a survey of the community. A knowledge of the population, its num¬ 
bers, age-grouping, sex distribution, work, living conditions; physical 
resources for recreation, including areas, structures, and etjuipmeni; 
financial resources for capital and operating expenditures; admin¬ 
istration, political structure, agency relationships; and many other 
factors, must be secured. The extent to which leadership knows the 
community will detennine the soundness of the program. To recog¬ 
nize change and keep abreast of the times is essential to programming. 

Share in planning and control. Full participation by the citizens in 
planning the program is very desirable. Representative planning en¬ 
courages cooperation. From the beginning, and continuously, the peo¬ 
ple should share in program planning and control. .\ representative 
group should work with the stall in surveying community interests, 
needs, and conditions. Such a group can aid the stall in planning every 
detail of the program. Community groups, individuals, and com¬ 
mittees are valuable in all recreation services. Responsible representa¬ 
tives in control of administration, finance, and program continuity are 
bulwarks of strength. The importance of giving people an opportun¬ 
ity to share in the planning of the program cannot be overemphasized. 
In this way the acceptance of responsibility, the encouragement of co¬ 
operation, and the multiplication of leadership efforts are enhanced. 

Formal and informal activities. The recreation program involves 
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both formal and informal activities and events. Its structure calls for 
definite shape and continuity of procedure. Set events, adhering to 
time schedules and fixed details, are necessary, but this does not mean 
regimentation or rigitl standardi/ation. Throughout the progiam. op¬ 
portunity should be allowed for informal events and unorgani/etl, 

spontaneous activities without supervision. 

Events can be scheduled with both fonnal and informal asjiects in 
mind. An arts and crafts shop may have demonstrations anti formal 
teaching periods with informal practice sessions. A party may be 
planned in advance but informal conversation aiul spontaneous activ¬ 
ity prevail. A hike may be scheduled and directed with plenty of op¬ 
portunity for freedom of action. It is also well to have a tew occasions 
of considerable fonnality in program structure, dress, and procedure. 
Receptions, teas, formal dinners, and dances are examples. A whole¬ 
some balance of both will give the program freedom and pur¬ 
posefulness. 

Passive and active activities. In progi am building passive and active 
events are an essential consideration. The full year's program offers 
numerous opportunities for both, and much of both shoidd be in¬ 
cluded, since choice is a big factor in its success. 

Strenuous sports and games, long hikes, and preparation for con¬ 
certs and dramatic plays, with long hours of rehearsals and tension of 
performance, are greatly enjoyed by many. Often these same jieople 
wish to play a game of cards, enjoy an evening of conversation, take 
a ride into the surrounding country, go to the movies, or read a book. 
Opportunity to meet the moods of individuals and groups is desir¬ 
able. 


On a playground, at a party, or in a camp, careful study must be 
made of the schedule of activities. Frequent recess periods and a 
proper sequence of activities, based upon the types in which the par¬ 
ticipant engages, should be arranged, and an attempt made to inter¬ 
est him in both active and passive types of recreation. 

Age, sex, interests, the physical and mental condition of the indivitl- 
ual, the type of activity, the time element, equipment to be used, and 
other factors must be carefully weighed. Constant study of the peojile 
to be served brings the best results. 

Progressive jyrograms. Progress in tpiantity of opportunities ami 
quality of performance is a fundamental program criterion. Nothing 
can stimulate a program more than consistent increase in the number 
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and quality ol activities. Nothing can stultify it more quickly than the 
inability to make adequate provision for advancement. 

Leadership must constantly grow in professional stature and im- 
piove its techniques and skills. It must bring an ever-increasing fresh¬ 
ness to program content with new ideas, variety, and individuality. 
The in-service training program can stimulate this growth. 

Lvers' participant should be encouraged to increase his skill. To 
outdo himself in play, to compete against those of equal or superior 
skill, to participate in groups that can bring out his best abilities are 
most important and contribute greatly to sustaining his interest. 

I lie concept ol progress should be applied to the community recre¬ 
ation program as a whole. At the beginning it is well to know and 
sponsor those actis ities which the community enjoys. A start should 
also be made with activities which are universally popular but per¬ 
haps not well-established in the particular community. From these 
known activities the program can be expanded to embrace all phases 
of physical, social, and cultural activity. The possibilities and varia¬ 
tions are innumerable. The program should not be allowed to become 
static and fixed. 

Follow-up and cany-over. A program can be evaluated by the ex¬ 
tent to which it is followed up by repeating the activity, stressing its 
values, observing its weak and strong spots, and taking advantage of 
interest to stimulate further participation. A good play can be recog¬ 
nized; a new skill used. .\n original innovation can become an estab¬ 
lished practice, a poor play corrected, and bad sportsmanship 
checked. Each program possesses many possibilities for enriching the 
individual and the group. 

.Activities should be studied for their carry-over values. Many ac¬ 
tivities can be pursued throughout life, while others must be dropped 
as age or conditions change. Activities frequently become too strenu¬ 
ous and must be discontinued. Abundant opportunities should be pro¬ 
vided to assure rich and continued participation regardless of age, 
jihysical condition, and capacity. This does not mean that the activ- 
itv should not be conducted unless persons can participate in it for¬ 
ever. Enjoyment at the time is valuable in itself and can be weighed 
a< cordingly. 

Variety. The essence of freshness in any program is its variety. On 
all occasions there should be a variety ol events representing every 
major type of recreation. This includes variety among as well as 
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within the activities. Songs, games, crafts, music, and dramatics lend 
tltemselves well to ailaptation, innovation, and change. New ideas anti 
suggestions should be accejned. promoted, and tested. Innovations arc- 
essential to growth and enthusiasm. Leaders must be alert to see that 
the program is permeated with variety of direction, performance, ac¬ 
tivity, and practice. 

Comf)etition. Attitudes toward competition vai^, but long experi¬ 
ence has shown that wholesome competition is a major force in recre¬ 
ation. It is woven into the pattern of the democratic way of life and 
will always be an essential in program building. Good leadership can 
check undesirable practices and keep competition under control. 

Team play with leagues and tournaments in sports ami games, mu¬ 
sic and dramatics, arts and crafts, are only a few of the fiehls that in¬ 
volve competition. It should be used to the limits of its constructive 
power. 

Creation of individual pride, team loyalty, and community sj)irit 
are desirable characteristics and should be encouraged. Cooperative 
competition in which the team works together for its best perform¬ 
ance can develop the finest kind of spirit. Leadership should take a 
firm stand against unwholesome practices and reluse to tolerate poor 
sportsmanship and unethical procedure. 

Leagues, tournaments, and other forms of competition require ex¬ 
tensive planning. Rules and regulations must be established, olficials 
selected, and detailed arrangements made. Efficient planning will pre¬ 
vent much of the unwholesomeness in competition. 

Incidental use of activities. Recreation is often an incidental part of 
a community event. A few songs at a club meeting, a bit of entertain¬ 
ment for the P.T.A. session, a party before the campaign drive, or a 
propaganda skit before the political meeting, are typical. Systems 
which bring recreation to the people as an important part of such 
programs can be of real service. Such services should be available to 
the community in all of its aspects of living. Volunteers should be 
trained who can lead these activities and entertain groups. Party lists, 
mimeographed suggestions, and equipment can be loaned for these 
occasions. This service is not only of functional tvorth, but has real 
public relations values. It is one way to show the commtmity that the 
program is not limited to a playground or a community center but 
under many circumstances is an actual part of family life, club meet¬ 
ings, and community affairs. 
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Integration. A well-designed program will avail itself of all the pos¬ 
sibilities of integration. Cooperation ol leadership, joint programs of 
clubs, use of crafts in dramatics, use of games in music, or nature lore 
in crafts, are examples. A blending of every asjject of the program will 
enhance each activity and hence the ultimate result. Activities plan¬ 
ned in this way have a tendency to strenghten the constituent parts of 
the program and thus the total effort. For tlie same reasons that it is 
wise to blend program activities within a single agency or depart¬ 
ment, it is also essential to maintain cooperation on matters of pro¬ 
gram planning with other organizations. 

Cautions. In program planning there are specific cautions to ob¬ 
serve: 

(1) Avoid extremes in procedure—do not overdo any part of the 
program. (2) Prevent regimentation. (3) Eliminate standardization 
—do not let the program become routine. (4) Do not overcrowd an 
activity. (5) Do not overlook discipline or allow the program to get 
out of control. Rules, regulations, responsibilities are necessary. (6) Do 
not force particij)ation. Individuals and groups must be led, not 
driven, into participation. (7) Do not push the program too fast or 
beyond the interest, ability, and desires of participants. 

Be injorined. In program building it is important to establish ways 
and means of keeping informed. Subscriptions to the best magazines 
in the field, purchase of the latest books on the subject, and acquaint¬ 
ance with outside source material are helpful. Outside leaders should 
be brought in for an exchange of ideas. Leaders should join recreation 
societies, attend conventions and conferences, and take time out to at¬ 
tend training workshops and institutes. A library of reference material 
should be started. Filing systems should be well organized, and news¬ 
paper and magazine articles clipped and used. 

Evaluation, Programs should be evaluated from time to time. Only 
in this way can future tvork be planned intelligently. Suggestions 
from leaders, supervisors, volunteers, and participants are helpful in 
this connection. Attendance records should be checked and self- 
appraisal encouraged. Casual observation by disinterested parties may 
help. A committe might study the program and offer constructive 

criticisms. 

Criticism should be accepted, analyzed, and answered. Uninformed 
and disturbed sources can be harmful. A clear understanding of the 
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program is greatly to be desired. The public must be informed. Au¬ 
thorities sliould be alert aiul sensitive to criticism, using it to build 
and grow. 


Essemial Elements in Progra.m Planning 


In addition to the general factors to consider in program planning, 
there are specific elements involved. I'he success of the activity will 
depend on the ability ol the leader to recognize these elements and 
adjust and apply them accordingly. 

Age. One of the outstanding elements in program planning is the 
consideration given to age in determining ability and capacity for 
the activity. Babyhood, childhood, youth, maturity, and old age are 
the major divisions. The program can be built according to age classi¬ 
fications. and the major divisions subdivided into such other catego¬ 
ries as early childhood, from six to nine, and late childhood, from nine 
to twelve, or early adolescence, from twelve to fifteen, and late ado¬ 
lescence, from fifteen to twenty years of age. The chronological classi¬ 
fication is one that can be generally applied to specific activities. 

Mental age is another consideration. The I.Q. classification is a rec¬ 
ognized procedure, and it is desirable to adjust activities to mental 
levels. In cases where the physical and mental ages vary too greatly, 
however, the physical size of the individual may present a sjjecial 
problem. 

A well-arranged program of activities suited to age classification is 
scientifically essential. Carry-over values are well worth studying and 
a clear recognition of limitation due to age is absolutely necessary. 
The leader must accept responsibility for proper age atljuslnients to 
activities and ba.se the program on this factor. 

Mixing age groups occasionally is refreshing and beneficial to 
young and old. 


Sexes. 1 here are many situations in recreation programs in which 
sex forms an essential element of effective program planning While 
no single activity is determined by it. long years of custom have classi¬ 
fied some activities as those particularly enjoyed by one sex or the 
other. 1 he physiological aspects of sex must be considered in their in- 

luence upon activity, this being a problem, incidentallv. which elicits 
much discussion of limitations. 


The sociological element should also be considered. The activities 
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of a girl or a woman, a boy or a man, are often patterned by long- 
established folkways and mores. 

The field of corecreation is growing in popularity. Programs for 
young people and for adults are increasingly corecreational. The 
sexes are participating jointly, and the old taboos which once limited 
activities are rapidly being abandoned. A wholesome attitude toward 
all aspects of joint participation should govern the approach to the 
question. 

The indwidital and interest. Trite as it may seem, program success 
is woven around mdividual interest. Cx)nstant attention must be given 
to indivitlual wants and needs. The emphasis is on opportunities for 
individual participation. Not all recreation desires can be satisfied 
through group activity. People like to read, paint, write, weave, and 
hike alone, .\bundant opportunities should be provided to allow the 
individual to participate as an individual, with frequent opportunity 
for learning skills which can be pursued alone. 

Recognition of individuality in groups is also valuable. The scout 
group and the boy or girl winning merit badges, the orchestra and the 
solo performer, gioup and individual nature lore study, the Little 
riieater gi oup and the individual actor must receive attention. While 
the best interests ol the group are kept in mind, its progress depends 
to a considerable extent upon the progress of the individual. Even in 
mass activities, it is what hap|>ens to individuals that counts most. 

The individual should also recognize that there are times when 
group benefits are paramount to individual desires, as in the case of 
the ball player, the choir member, the member of a dramatic cast, 
or the oarsman on the crew. Individual action and craltsmanship must 
be subordinate to the best total interests of the group. This character¬ 
istic is often a difficult one to develop but is essential to coooperative 
and collective group effort. 

Ofyporlunities. Program o|)portunities and their planning are in¬ 
fluenced by finaiues, facilities, and many other administrative factors. 
Even such things as adetjuate transportation to ami Irom activities 
and the timing of events can prevent or facilitate jiarticipation. In 
jirogram planning opjiortunity to participate should be constantly 
kept in miiul. 

Time. The time element in i>rogram building is important. This in¬ 
cludes the timeliness of activities in connection with holidays and fes¬ 
tivals, seasonal interests, and current interests, events, and conditions. 
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(ions icier.i I ion imisi also l)c ^is en to ihe best time ol the cla\ to sc heel- 
ule activities. .\(tivities lot scliool a^e chilclien will he set lot a lime 
wiien ihe\ will not inierlere with sc hool or homewoi k. The pro^t ams 
for yonihs and lor indnsti ial woi kei s. j)erhaj)s ai cvoi k on odd sliilis. 
'sill he planned and scheduled accorclinj*l\. 1 he lenj^th ol program 
events, an evening play session, a pl.jv-tla\. a picnic, a soc ial p.irtv. or 
a reception, is also important. A program must he planned to sustain 
itueresi, and its length is an essential consideration. 

Programs, too. should start on lime and not e\ceed the length ol 
timec»riginal!\ planned. II this prai tice is lollowed legularlv. the piih- 
lic quickly leams. 

Schedule. The schedule shares with time a position ol importance. 
Schedules tor seasonal and special events, lor in-sei vice training, work- 
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shops, and conferences, and for daily duties of professional staff and 
volunteers are essential in program building. They must be planned 
in advance with alternate material ready for emergencies and flexibil¬ 
ity in the event of forced changes or special opportunities. They 
should be well timed with careful study of the place of each activity 
in the total program. Schedules should also be publicized well in ad¬ 
vance so that the people of the community may know when and 
where events occur and what will be presented. 

Staff meetings, in-service training programs, individual conferences, 
community meetings, and the like should also have a scheduled time. 

Areas, facilities, and equipment. Full and complete details about 
areas, facilities, and equipment are pre,sented in Part Four. Aside 
from leadership they are perhaps the most important element in pro¬ 
gram planning. 

Attendance. Attendance at community recreation activities is op¬ 
tional, and therefore there is always the difficulty of ascertaining who 
will be present, how many will come, and at what time. This freedom 
of attendance is one of the finest characteristics of the recreation 
movement, but it increases the difficulty of program planning. 

When the program is attractive and the attendance large, the in¬ 
terest must be sustained. ^Vhen attendance begins to fall, there is a 
reason, and the leader must analyze the situation. Is the program go¬ 
ing stale? Is it in a rut? Is leadership dictatorial? These are some of 
the questions which must be asked and answered. A declining at¬ 
tendance is highly indicative of program difficulties. 

Often the cause may lie in the type of neighborhood and the eco¬ 
nomic pattern. In localities where people work late, where children 
and youths must supplement the family budget, or where the type of 
work calls for difficult hours, attendance may be affected. 

Home duties or other interests may compete with playground or 
club lime. Other institutions—the school, the church, or business or¬ 
ganizations—may provide other opjjortunities. Often the forms of rec¬ 
reation themselves compete, as in the case of three clubs meeting at 
one time, a commercial movie at the time oi band practice, or a play- 
day scheduled simultaneously with a softball game. 

The school with its compulsory laws can control attendance. The 
lecreation center must rely not only on the interest of those who par¬ 
ticipate but on tliat of its volunteer leaders. This is a challenge to the 
j)rogram. Attendance is determined by interest, and a well-timed pro- 
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gram will meet local needs. The schedule, the time, and the content of 
the program, reinforced by dvnamic leatlership and attractive areas 

and facilities, govern sustained interest. 

Size of group. Main activities are de|>endent on the size of the 
group. The number of members present detennines to some extent the 
activity possible at a given time. Four players are necessary [or tennis 
doubles, or a bridge game. Some activities, such as arts and crafts, 
table games, nature lore, and certain types of musical and literary ac¬ 
tivities call for few participants. Others, such as a dance, festival, or 
a playday are more successful with large numbers. 

Many, too. are enhanced by large spectator attendance. .Actors en¬ 
joy large audiences, musicians sing and play best before a crowd, and 
athletes like the plaudits of many fans. 

The leader will of necessity have to give careful study to tlie size of 
the group and take steps to satisfy the needs of the moment, changing 
the program planned, when the group is too large or too small for the 
activities intended. 

The event also determines size. Family recreation is patterned 
around a group of from three to six; neighborhood events might draw 
one hundred or more; county-wide occasions, picnics, and gatherings 
are attended bv thousands; while the artist, the carver, and the violin- 
isi may enjoy his activity alone. 

Type of group, \\ hat is the make-up of the group? .A gang of boys, 
a girls’ troop, a family? It is a detemtining factor in program plan¬ 
ning in which the age of the group and its interests are important con¬ 
siderations. The type of organization also conditions the program as 
well as the purpose in arranging it. Whether it is a formal or informal 
group, a permanently organized entiiv, or a casual group of neighbors, 
or a mixed group of different ages, there are considerations that call 
for understanding. 

Acquaintance within the group is a factor. .A convention, an insti¬ 
tute, or a conference may be made up of people who have never met 
or have but casual acquaintance, or the group may be composed of 
friends of long standing. The leader must know ihe>e things if he is to 
plan intelligently . 

Skill. The skill of participants is an element that can make or mar 
the program. In the beginning, at least, individuals and groups at the 
same skill levels should participate together-beginners with begin- 
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nen. and experts with experts. Occasionally the experts should assist 

the beginners for the greater goot! of all. 

The skill of the individual or group depends upon physical and 
mental condition. The small child, the stout person, the defective, and 
the agile person are indicative of the laciors involved. Skill also bears 
a relation to the activity. Some games retpiire more skill than others. A 
progressive program in which one develops skill in peiformance can 
be of lasting value. Degree of activity, range of choice, aptitude, ca¬ 
pacities. speed, strength, and endurance-are all factors to be taken 
into consideration in adjusting the activities to groups and individu¬ 
als. 

Finances. The amount of funds available Is always an important el¬ 
ement in program planning. It determines quality and quantity ol 
leadership and extent of areas, facilities, and equipment, and limits 
the fullness, varietv, and balance of the program. sound budget, 
w’iih generous appropriations, can go a long way toward advancing 
the program. A meager budget can restrict or eliminate broad and 
satisfying endeavor. 

Weather. The weadier has a real influence on the program. The sea¬ 
son determines manv activities in and out of the schetlide. Severe 
cold, intense heat, hard rain. snow, and dry sj)ells create many con¬ 
ditions which affect the program. The leader should be alert to 
weather changes and in planning the program on a yearly basis give 
due tliought to seasonal conditions. 

^Veathe^ also affects areas, facilities, and equipment. Erosion, ruts, 
and holes caused bv sun, wind, rain and salt air at the shore iiiHueiue 
program activities. 

Substitution. Recreation leaders should be prepared at all times 
to make substitutions in the program. The volunteer leailer may not 
appear. Too many or too few may arrive for the events scheduled. 
The weatlier may change suddenly so that plans cannot be followed. 
Adults may be expected but youths attend. Many unexpected things 
can happen, and adjustments, adaptations, and substitutions must be 
made. Leaders should have a large repertoire of activities at hand so 
that no matter what situation arises, adjustment can be quicklv made. 

Planning is the order of the day and becomes more and more nec¬ 
essary in all aspects of social life. Things do not just happen, and an 
intelligent citizenry demands planning for social action. The recrea¬ 
tion program is no exception and the extent to which it finds expres- 
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Sion in social well-being is determined by the amount of time, energ>', 

and foresight given it. Recreation leadership will be found giving 

greater attention to this aspect of the job and developing effective and 

workable techniques and practices to increase the quality of per¬ 
formance. 


Recreation for Special Groups 

An adequate recreation program must take account of two facts: 
(1) that the community is composed of many different groups, calling 
for special activities and special application of the activity to the 
group. (2) that in program planning there are special occasions and 
situations to be met. These special groups and occasions are important 
in building and operating the program. 

Although it is expedient to give attention to the needs and settings 
chaiactcristic of these specialized groups, it is always necessary to treat 
them as jjari of the total community and not as isolated categories. 
Minority groups, industrial workers, and veterans, for example, are 
j>art of the total community. Churches, schools, and even institutions 
should be thought of in the same light. As these gi'oups are given sus¬ 
tained and thorough attention, the chances for full and well-rounded 
services improve. 

The fawily. Leaders should make every effort to provide recreation 
activities for the family days, and family nights are but a few of many 
possibilities. 

I^Iinority groups. No matter how excellent the program plans may 
appear, certain social, economic, political, racial, national, or reli¬ 
gious forces can throw them out of balance, or at least modify them. 
Leadership, therefore, is forced to make a careful study and ap¬ 
praisal of the inequalities in the community and attempt to fill the 
gaps. 

Are the recreation interests of minority groups overlooked? Are 
tliere enough recreation opportunities on the “other side of the 
tracks?” Does political pressure dwarf service to a specific group? 
Program planning must provide for all. 

There are other features involved in meeting the recreation needs 
of minorities, not the least of which is the situation in which individu¬ 
als and groups do not participate even though the opportunity exists. 
Non-pa’-ticipants include very timid persons who stand on the side 
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lines, isolated groups not accusiomei.1 to open participation, ^oung• 
sterswhoare imposed upon b\ neighborhootl bullies, and individuals 
or groups suffering from social taboos. communitN backward attitudes, 
and prohibitions. These demand special attention. The leader can 
render admirable assistance in j^ersuading these individuals to share 
in community and group enterprise as is their right. 

Sliut-im and convalescents. Main people confined at home or in an 
institution as convalescents or as j>ermanent invalids cannot partici¬ 
pate in the normal communitv recreation program. Leadership can 
survey the communitv and ascertain the people involved. 

If the patient is bedridden, there are activities suitable for him. 
Bedside games, puzzles, card games, reading, simple crafts, and others 
can be used bv invalids. If the patient is able to sit up in a chair, 
there are even more activities in which he can particijvate. 

Radio and T\' are sources of comfort, and the individual should 
have them, with schedules of dailv programs. Recreation leaders 
might suggest programs of s{>ecial interest to shut-ins. 

Friendly visits often mean a great deal to the shut-in. Letter-writing 
is worthwhile, and group meetings at the home allow the indiv idual 
to join a club or two and share in the program. Everv effort should be 
made to provide adequate and abundant activities in all these cases. 
The activities should create enjovment and social values. It is essen¬ 
tial to know the patient's attitudes and capabilities. Strenuous activ¬ 
ities. long readings, ill-chosen stories or music can produce ill effects. 

Tourists. \'acaiions are bringing an increasing number of visitors to 
every- community. Communitv recreation has its role to plav in enter¬ 
taining tourists. The state should provide oportunities in the state 
parks with adequate cabins, cooking facilities, recreation equipment, 
and recreation centers. The federal government should provide ade¬ 
quate program oportunities in the national parks and forests with 
proper facilities. 

Sendee men. The .\rmy. Navv and the .\ir Force operate extensive 
recreation programs on the military reservations. Recreation has 
advanced greatly in interest and in value as an integral part of mili¬ 
tary training. 

Recreation becomes important for serv ice men and women on leave. 
Service personnel should be encouraged to participate in community 
recreation programs. In the community center, on the recreation area. 
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j^oli com sc, jjlityficlcl, dance hall, or bowling alley the service man 
should be a pan of community life. 

If the camp is near a community, service jjersonnel can form teams 
and be represented in local leagues and tournaments. Those with 
special talents can jjariicipaie in community events, have a place in 
the band, act in a theatrical production, play on the softball team, or 
join the music club. 

^ lie community can help the camp program in many ways. It can 
supply part-time leadership and guidance, lend eejuipment, allow 
military groups to use areas and facilities, and provide entertainment, 
volunteers, and hostesses. 

Fetf'rnfis. For a number of years to come w'ar veterans will have 
a leading place in community interest. The community recreation 
program planning group must realize this and give veterans full 
recognition. 

It is best, of course, for the veteran to participate fully in the total 
community program. There should be no separation. He should be 
able to find complete satisfaction in the community recreation pro¬ 
gram. 

However, veteran groups like the American Legion and Veterans of 
Foreign W'ars want and need recreation activities as features of their 
club programs. These groups can sponsor community recreation ac¬ 
tivities and assist in program planning. This does not mean operation 
of the community program. Where the groups liave club houses the 
community recreation leadership can render services, provide materi¬ 
als. and have the groups participate in community activities. 

Preschool ^rroups. 'I'o have a tvell-balanced jn ogram of activities for 
all ages retjuires lull recognition of the preschool group. Being a 
group that cannot provide sell-leadership, it calls for guidance and 
full direction. Day nurseries, nursery schools, and kinderg-artens cater 
to this age level. Recreation is a major part of each program. The com¬ 
munity recieation jjrogram must provide for this group through 
spec ial areas, facilities, and etjuipmeni suitable to its general capaci¬ 
ties. study must be made of activities which appeal to this group 

« • 

and tan be adapted to the physical and mental status of the partici- 
pa nts. 

I'oys are a primary resource. The best ones to purchase, those with 
values as well as satisfactions, and those that give lull enjoyment and 
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genuine pleasure, should be recognized. A comnumity loy exchange 
and loan sersice might be established. 

This group calls lor special areas and iaciliiies wilh special de¬ 
signed equipment. 

In the case ol this group a close relationship should exist between 
the home and recreation leadership. Most of the ac tivities can be re¬ 
lated to the home and placed under parental direction. Recreation 
leadership can assist parents with materials, ideas, and suggestions. 

Elders. Groups at the age level of sixty-five or more call for special 
attention. Physical conditions create limitations, and individual social 
status is a conditioning factor. These groups have been neglected by 
most organized programs. The aged shoultl be treated not only as in¬ 
dividuals but as a consciousness-of-kind group, and given separate 
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facilities and activities adapted to their needs and desires. They 

should also have social status in the community program and share in 

general activities according to abilities and capacities. Many of them 

can participate in card tournaments, chess games, instrumental and 

vocal music activities, arts and crafts, and literar)' and other passive 
activities. 

Organized recreation services for old people are relatively new. Di¬ 
recting them requires a great deal of sensitiveness on the part of the 
leader, together with complete understanding of the interests, abili¬ 
ties, and attitudes of the group. 

Chibs. Ever)' community possesses many clubs of all types—civic, 
educational, business, labor, social, fraternal, patriotic, industrial, and 
religious. They exist for all age levels and serve different interests, 
tastes, and purposes. There is a recreation factor in all club programs. 
Community recreation should help it flourish. 

Clubs can participate as units in the community recreation pro¬ 
grams by entering teams and groups in the local leagues, and in other 
ways. Informal as well as competitive activities can be sponsored on 
a club basis. 

Clubs can be of help by furnishing skilled workers for the com¬ 
munity program. They can also sponsor workshops and assist in in¬ 
terpreting the recreation program to the community. 

I'he organized recreation program on the other hand can assist the 
clubs in presenting special programs, offering leadership, and provid¬ 
ing facilities for their use. 


Special Occasions and Situations 

festivals. Festivals of all types can contribute richly to recreation 
programs. Festivals frequently serve as the climax of seasonal events. 
New Year’s Day, Valentine’s Day, St. Patrick’s Day, April Fools’ Day, 
May Day, Labor Day, Halloween, harvest time, and Christmas can be 
the basis of a continuous series of highlighted events calling for effec¬ 
tive planning. These festivals may be relatively simple or highly or¬ 
ganized celebrations. 

Stale events tend to have national significance. Mardi Gras in New 
Orleans, the Grape Festival in California, the Cotton Festival in 
Memphis, the Apjjle Festival in Virginia, the Orange Festival in 
Florida are examples. 
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There are also strictly local festivals such as those related to moun¬ 
tain music, fiddlers’ celebrations, community shuckings. cane grind¬ 
ings. harvest events, ami community sings. Folklore, as well as tales 
and legends, offer many opportunities for festive occasions. 

Such events can be made very colorful with pageantry, costuming, 
and mass participation. 

Preparation is most imi)ortant. Some can be stressed more than oth¬ 
ers. In different years special emphasis can be placed on different 
things. Balance is needed for stimulations, holidays can create an 
unusual background for program building. Holidays may be classified 
under three general types, (1) patriotic, (2) religious, and (3) topical. 
They can be of national, state, and local significance. 

Patriotic events might include days like AVashington s Birthday, 
Lincoln s Birthday, Fourth of July. Armistice Day. Flag Day. and local 
events of historical value like Founders’ Day, recognition of prom¬ 
inent citizens, and others. 

There are a large number of holidays which are celebrated by reli¬ 
gious denominations, Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant. Some of these, 
like Easter and Christmas, assume national and international signifi¬ 
cance. While the religious implications should be stressed, there are 
also opportunities for social pursuits. 

Topical holidays would include Labor Day. Mother's Day, and 


others. 

While many of the holidays enjoy community-wide celebration, 
they offer opportunity to recognize special groups and individuals. 
Certain days, such as birthdays of members of the family and anni¬ 
versaries, are of very limited interest. Every effort should be made to 
stress all of these occasions and give them full recognition. 

Special weeks. Through the years a number of celebrations based 
on "weeks” have been developed. There seem to be twice the number 
of such weeks to celebrate as there are weeks in the year. Good Health 
Week. Music Week, Youth Week, etc., all indicate opportunities for 
community celebration, ^Vhile many of these are not essentially recre¬ 
ational in nature, leaders can assist in their proper recognition and 
through them stimulate interest in certain phases of recreation. 

The many opportunities for celebration of festivals, holidays, and 
weeks offer a vast storehouse of recreation initiative, imagination, and 
hard work. On such occasions proper and fitting emphasis should be 
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placed on the primary \alues with the festive atmosphere enriching 
their significance and interest. 

Special events. There are many good reasons for holding special cel- 
ebiations. Pet shows. st\Ie shows, baby shows, conventions, confer¬ 
ences. trade events, bumper crops inventions, and the like all offer 
opportunities. These events should receive and develop community- 
uide inteiest and participation. Families, neighborhoods, clubs, and 
oihei gioiips can participate as units. C^are must be exercised not to 
commercialize such events or exploit the participants. 

Leagues and tournaments. Clompetition must be considered in pro¬ 
gram jjianning. ,As long as these events are under control and held 
tN ithin the bounds of propriety and good sportsmanship they can have 
real \alue and create a \ast amount ol stinudating adventure and 
participation. 

Leagues and tournaments can be formed on regional, district, slate, 
county, and local bases. .\ll team sports lend themsehes to this form 
of comj)etition. Little theater leagues, arts and crafts leagues, and 
the like can follow similar patterns. They call for effective planning 
and efficient operation. Tnless under rigid and accurate supervision, 
they can do more harm than good, dealing as they do with explosive 
human elements. 

Tournaments can be conducted in practically every recreation ac¬ 
tivity. Individuals, couples, small groups, teams, large crowds, can all 
participate. 

There is need here lor organization of the highest type. Scheduling, 
relereeing. judging, rcgidations. eligibility rules, types of tourna¬ 
ments. championships, and the like, are all involved and create 
situations demanding exac ting attention. 

Types of leorh and work shifts. The type of ^vork one does and 
the time ol day in which it is performed create a situation that de¬ 
mands attention in program building. If an industry has three shifts 
of wcjrk per day. three groups should be given recreation opporiun* 
ities at different times, and some form ol sustained program is neces- 
sai^. Plnsicallv active, sedentary, specialized, or monotonous employ- 
t affects the worker's recreation needs, and services should be 


men 


adapted accordingly. 

Recreation services. There are numerous services of importance m 
program planning. They ret|uire the help of many people. Getting 
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equipment ready for use. marking off courts, preparing a hall for a 
dance, arranging game facilities are typical. 

Many preparatory services are needed—advertising, planning the 
program of events, scheduling, decorating, making costumes, issuing 
invitations, preparing menus, posting material on bulletin boards, ar¬ 
ranging wardrobes, preparing party kits, clearing dates, etc. 

During the course of the activity such details as serving the meals, 
seating people, attending to scenery, changing costumes, umpiring, 
judging, keeping score, and many other jobs require attention. 

After the event is over, the premises must be cleared, schedules ad¬ 
justed, finances checked, funds banked, and reports made. 

The follow-up, which involves checking results, getting material 
ready for the next event, adjusting mistakes, making inventories, and 
other factors must also be considered. 

All of these responsibilities and countless others demand time and 
thought in program planniitg. 

Outdoor dances, parties, and other social events. Wherever the fa¬ 
cilities exist, opportunities should be provided for many outtloor 
social events. Recreations can be held on the lawn, and dances and 
parties inside or outdoors. The lime of day, lighting, facilities, 
weather, and anticipated attendance, must be considered. Weather 
conditions may alter plans and substitutions against such a contin¬ 
gency should be prepared in advance. Outdoor social events atld a 
great deal to the general environment. 

Informal occasions. Informal activities should be scattered through¬ 
out the entire program. While such events call for planning and or¬ 
ganization, they function informally as far as participants are con¬ 
cerned, with periods of free play, individual choice of activity, and 
spontaneity prevailing. 

Any recreation activity can be either formal or informal. A game 
can be highly organized, a party strictly timed, or a hike closely con¬ 
trolled and supervised. On the other hand, a parly can be entirely in¬ 
formal, a hike casual, and a dance spontaneous. 

Individual situations. The program should offer not only numerous 
activities for individuals but also a variety of choices. There are times 
when the individual, from choice or necessity, must provide his own 
recreation. Teaching the aru of leisure can be of inestimable value in 

avoiding boredom, and a knowledge of many recreation skills will 
overcome recreation illiteracy. 
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£ncounige individual practices and deliberately provide opportuni¬ 
ties for individual procedure. 

Emergency sei-vices. A community is frequently laced with an emer¬ 
gency. An epidemic may prevent public gatherings and force people 
to remain at home. A fire may destroy a portion of a neighborhood 
and leave families homeless. Epidemics and catastrophes involve un¬ 
usual conditions and call for unusual leadership. A program of activi¬ 
ties should be quickly organized to meet the requirements of the 
victims of misfortune. \Vhile routine activities are admittedly the 
solid basis of all programs, provisions should be made for all emer¬ 
gencies. Special efforts integrated into the total program are a valu¬ 
able contribution to the complete lulfillment of its aims. 


THE WORKSHOP 


For Exploration: 


1. Study the extent to which age classification should be recognized in the 

community recreation program. 

2. Weigh the scientific facts which limit women's activities. 

3. Determine how (a) the size and (b) the type of a group affect program 

building. 

4. Interview a recreation executive to determine what he considers the im¬ 


portant factors in planning a program. 

5. .Analyze the activities of a youth agency’ to compare their scope with the 
major purposes of the agency. 

{). Indicate some of the forces that condition program planning. 

7. Study community recreation programs to determine how and to what 

extent they contribute directly to family recreation. 

8 . Determine what is being done recreationally in your community for (a) 

minority groups and (b) convalescents, 
y. Study a commutiity recreation program for elders and suggest ways of 
improving it. 

10. Conduct a discussion on the importance of informal activities in a com¬ 
munity recreation program. 


For Planning: 

1. List the age and sex factors to be considered in program planning. 

2 . Prepare a calendar of program events for a youth center featuring co 

recreation activities. 

3. Schedule program activities on a seasonal basis for (a) a week, (b) a year. 

4. Suggest a method for evaluating the program in relation to all the factors 

presented in this chapter. 
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5. Set up a balanced and varied program for girls and women. 

6 . Suggest ways of providing recreation services in an isolated rural area. 

7. Plan a recreation program adapted to the needs of preschool groups. 

8 . Suggest ways of coordinating extracurricular school activities with the 

community recreation program. 

y. Suggest specific ways in which opportunities may be equalized for 
minorities. 

10. Plan a six-month program designed to meet the recreation needs of 
office workers. 


REFERENCES 

Every book dealing with general or special fields of activity, such as 
dramatics, music, social events, etc., should prove of value to the building 
of a well-balanced program. 

Gommunicate with recreation leaders and obtain printed materials which 
liave been issued to promote programs of activity. 

The Recreation Program, prepared by a group of recreation experts anti 
published by the .-Xthlctic Institute is a "must” for program planning and 
guidance. 

Recreation Leadership by H. Dan Corbin and published by Prentice-Hall 
is designed as a guide for the program leader. 

Two books in the field of camping can be of excellent assistance to the 
recreation leader—/^rogrnm of the Modern Camp edited by Gerald P. Burns 
(Prentice-Hall) and The Camp Program Book by Catherine T. Hammett 
and Virginia Musselman (.-\ssociation Press). 

The Activity Program, A. Gordon Melvin (John Day), contains many 
valuable suggestions for program building. 

Creative Group Education, S. R. Slavson (Association Press), serves as a 
sound foundation for effective program building. 

George D. Butler's Introduction to Community Recreation (McGraw- 
Hill) has two parts, IV and VI. devoted to program planning. 

Leisure and Recreation, Martin H. and Esther S. Neumeyer (Barnes), re¬ 
vised—affords excellent foundation material for program structure. 

Off the Job Living. G. Ott Romney (Barnes), deals with activities as ‘in¬ 
gredients” of the program. 

Mason and Mitchell’s The Theory of Organized Play (Barnes) offers good 
suggestions for utilizing interests and activities. 

A’ew Trends in Group IPork, edited by Joshua Lieberman (Association 
I’ress), is good basic material. 

Sports-Their Organization and Administration, ^Villiam Leonard Hughes 
and Jesse Feiring Williams (Barnes), contains excellent material on sports 
programs that can be adapted to general recreation program building. 

Time Out for Living by E. DeAlton Partridge and Catherine Mooney 

(•\merican Book Company), contains a quantity of excellent suggestions for 
program direction. 






The Field of Activities 


The heart of organized recreation is its broad program of activ¬ 
ities. Many attempts liave been made to classify them. The concepts 
range from whatever is done in leisure moments to specific practices 
untler definite classifications. No hard and fast rule can be formulated 
and for tlie fundamental values involved definite classification of ac¬ 
tivities is not essential. 

Activities have long been classified as physical, mental, cultural, and 
social. This grouping is unsatisfactory, for every activity possesses all 
four of these characteristics to some degree. Every physical activity 
has mental values, and every cultural activity has social implications. 

There is interrelaiion among all four. 

When one studies the field, however, and analyzes what are prac¬ 
ticed as activities by professional leaders, definitely established areas 
appear which lend themselves to classification, although perhaps not 

364 
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an exhaustive one. Alphabetically, they are: arts and crafts, dancing, 
dramatics, literary activities, music, nature and outing, social events, 
and sports and games. The great majority of recreation activities prac¬ 
ticed in organized programs can be classified under these eight head¬ 
ings. Some activities may be classified under more than one, and no 
attempt should be made to give any activity a permanently fixed loca¬ 
tion. Usage and interest are the determining factors. 

All the principles and suggestions given in previous chapters should 
be applied in practice. Each activity should be utilized as it contrib¬ 
utes to achieving objectives. If an activity satisfies an individual or a 
group, that practice becomes one of interest and should be promoted. 

This chapter describes the scope of activities, presents the major 
classifications, indicates how one activity can be correlated with oth¬ 
ers, and suggests numerous ways of utilizing them. Space will not per¬ 
mit a complete classification of any single field. References are made 
to books related to each field, and there is an abundance of material 
available on each skill. The same is true of the breakdowns and the 
correlations. The material given is illustrative of what can be done. 
Many other suggestions might be made for further application of the 
activities mentioned, and the leader will find it challenging to supple¬ 
ment these lists and enlarge the opportunities from time to time. 

There are many ways to present and utilize these activities. The 
success of the program depends upon the element of shared experi¬ 
ences. Contests, tournaments, leagues, annual events, demonstrations, 
exhibits, group activities, clubs, festival and holiday celebrations, in¬ 
formal events offer channels through which the activities offer oppor¬ 
tunities for personal growth and social development—where talents, 
tastes, and creative imagination may be displayed, compared, 
challenged, and recognized. 


Arts and Crafts 

Classification 

Aircraft modeling, basketry, batik, bead craft, block printing, 
bookmaking, bookbinding, cabinetinaking, cardboard construction, 
carving, ceramics craft, cloth pictures, cookery, crayoning, crepe 
paper craft, coconut carving, drawing, dressmaking, dyeing, electri¬ 
cal work, embossing, embroider)', etching, finger painting, fabrics, 
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glasswork, jeweln' making, knitting, leathercraft. map making, me¬ 
chanics, metalwork, millinery, needlework, painting, paper craft, 
photography, plastics, ijottery. printing, quilting, raffia work, rug- 
making, sand craft, silk screening, sculpture, sewing, sketching, snow 
sculpture, strip confetti, stagecraft, stone craft, toy making, weaving, 

woodcraft. 


Illustrations of Breakdown 

CflrvJMg—bone, plastics, soap, wood 
Metalcraft—copper, iron, pewter, silver, tin 

A/oWc//ng-aircraft. cabinets, clay, miniatures, ships, snow sculpture 
Weaving, rugnuiking-hixskeiTy, fabrics, grasses, pine ne'e-dies, r.iffia 
Pholografxhy-iixking pictures, processing, developing, mechanics, mo¬ 
tion pictures, projecting, lantern slides 

Painting—charcoal, crayon, finger, oil. pastels, pen and ink, water 

colors 

Sewing—appliqueing, crocheting, cross-stitch, embroidery, hem-stitch¬ 
ing, knitting 


Correlations 

Arts and crafts can be used in: 

Z)ra;na/i«—stagecraft, costume designing, lighting, scenery, and 
properties 

Sports and ganjej—equipment of all types 

Nature and onfing-motifs applied to design, plaster casts, modeling 
of animals, nature prints, fishing tackle 

Music—construction of instruments, copying, tiesigning, song sheets 

Social events—pnrty favors, decoration, place cards, invitations, kit of 
materials 

Literary aclivilies-bookbinding, costumes and scenery for readings 
and storytelling, advertising and publicity materials 


Suggested Activities 

In addition to the applied and practical craft the following activi¬ 
ties wifi add interest to this field: 

1. Leaders can organize clubs of those interested in specific arts 
or crafts—a quilting club, a model airplane club, a sewing club, or a 
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painting club. Each cralt can be the major interest and nucleus of a 
club. 

2. T heie are many local, state, and national groujjs interested in 
arts and crafts. Relationship should be established with these organi- 
ijations to promote individual and group values. 

3. An exhibition where materials are displayed and demonstra¬ 
tions presented promotes public interest in arts and crafts. 

4. Contests—local, district, county, and state-wide—can be spon¬ 
sored. Good publicity should be given the winners, and their prod¬ 
ucts displayed. Birdhouses, kites, lanterns, and floats, along with 
e\ery form of craft, can be the subjects of such comj)eiition. 

5. Demonstration workshops can be operated in the field, starting 
with one or moie craft interests to be exjjanded later. The workshop 
shotdd be a class where the individual can receive guidance and in¬ 
struction. Institutes and in-service training can be promoted. 

6. A list of supply houses should be readily available for refer¬ 
ence in the purchase of supplies, tools, and equipment. The mailing 
lists should be kept up to date, and an exchange plan for methods 
and materials should be developed. 

7. Native materials such as wood, clays, weeds, nuts, grasses, and 
straws may be used as well as waste material-odds and ends of cloth, 
copper, leather, and wood. 

8. Leaders shotdd keep abreast of the publications in the field 
and note the latest in designs, techniques, and practices. 

9. The activities should be of service whenever possible; a toy 
renovation shop at Christmas time: posters for advertising all oc¬ 
casions; making sports and game equipment and playground ap¬ 
paratus; mending books; making party favors, greeting cards, tally 
and place cards, place mats; maj) making for geography and histor>' 
classes. 

10. Useful things may be made for wear, for decoration, or for 
home beautification: coin purses, billfolds, masonite belts, key rings, 
painted tiles, wastepaper baskets, pots and pans, book ends, door 
knockers, candlesticks, oilcloth mats, cocktail napkins, hearth 
brooms, plywood trays, plaques, wooden bowls, all types of furni¬ 
ture, and household and personal accessories, 

11. Novelties are popular: birdhouses, weather vanes, ship 
models, ash trays, windo^v silhouettes, pins, coconut carvings, mod¬ 
ern doll houses, holiday windows, toy trains, paper flowers. 
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12. Arts and crafts may be used constructively in recreation ther¬ 
apy for convalescent patients at home, in hospitals, and in other in¬ 
stitutions. 

13. The activities can be used effectively in campcraft: building 
of shelters, tepees, wigwams, beds, duffel bags, axmanship, Indian 
lore, and actual construction of camp facilities. 


Dancing 

Classification 

Acrobatic, ballet, barn dance, eccentric, classic, clog, creative 
rhythms, dance mixers, eurhythmies, folk, gymnastic, interpretive, 
minuet, social, square, tap, and others. 


Illustrations of Breakdown 

Fo/A—games, schottische. festival, mazurka 
Social—waltz, fox trot, tango, rhumba, conga, mambo 
Square—settlement days, plantation period, other lands, mountain 
folk, country rhythm, musical games, western style 


Correlations 

Dancing can be used in all dramatic activities. It is closely allied 
with and dependent on music. It is very popular in social events, and 
arts and crafts come into play in making costumes and scenery. 
Dances of the people of other nations can be used in pageantry and 
at festival times. Dancing can serve as an interlude in many general 
community occasions. 


Suggested Activities 

1. Dance groups of all types bring together those people who like 
a particular type of dancing. 

2. Contests and dance tournaments can be promoted on an infor¬ 
mal basis. Performance, beauty, costume, and interpretation may be 
judged. 

3. Couples and groups can form dance teams. 
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1 . In many (oninmnities dancing is Irowned upon; comequenth. 
it must be sold and interpreted in its lull significance and whole- 
soineness to break down tlie barriers of ojjposiiion. 1 he activity is ol 
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real value to individuals and groups. Leaders sliouUl provide whole¬ 
some environments for social dances to assure the comnuinity of the 
soundness and fitness of the location, surroundings, and general 
atmosphere. 

5. Dancing enlivens festival and holiday celebrations if the dance 
is a thing of beauty in the proper historic setting and adapted to the 
occasion. 

6. Leaders should study the dances of other nations, stress folk 
dancing in games, and attempt to teach the steps and procedure oi 
the native groups, the dances of Indian life, ol the exploration 
period, of Revolutionary times, of plantation periods, and of the 
modern era. 

7. Leaders can also cultivate square dancing and have the dancers 
of the community learn a dozen or more good stjuare dances. Know¬ 
ing the steps adds greatly to the enjoyment. The repertoire should be 
constantly enlarged. 

8. Good teachers and callers of folk and square dancing are an as¬ 
set. Appropriate music and decorations should be provided for the 
occasion. 


Dramatics 

Classification 

Carnivals, ceremonials, charades, circuses, cometlies. iloll shows, 
dramatic games, fairs, festivals, follies, impersonations, informal 
dramatics, marionettes, masquerades, mimetics. minstrel shows, 
mock trials, motion pictures, musical dramatics, operettas, pageants, 
pantomimes, parades, peep shows, plays. Punth-antl-Judy shows, 
puppetry, radio dramatics, reading plays, shadowgraphs, shows, 
skits, storytelling, story acting, stunts, tableaux, television shows, 
theater-in-the-round, vaudeville. 


Illustrations of Breakdown 

Cer?r/ioNia/i-riiual. pageants, symbolism, dances, imiiations 
Com^WiVi—one-, two-, thrcc-aci plays, musicals, operettas, dialogues 
Feslwals-holkluy celebrations, national, state, local, and individual, 
birthdays, folk days 

/mperjonanoni-imitaiions, charades, dramatic, game 



.S7- field of activities 



D.C., Board 


Modt'l (wrofAnur conslrutlion at o boyi' club in ll’oshinglon, D.C. 


Ploys—of (liflcicnt len^ihs, operettas, comedies, farces, tragedies, play 
readings 

poems, monologues, tlialogues, stories, excerpts, imperson¬ 
ations, dialect 

Correlations 

Arts and crafts can be of assistance in building scenery, properties, 
costumes, ligltting, stagecraft. Music can be of use in every form of 
dramatics. It is becoming increasingly popular and adds greatly to 
the efiectiveness of the performance. Dancing can be correlated with 



dramatics, and many sports events, tournaments, and spectacles use 
the technicjues of dramatics. Natural resources are of inestimable 
value as propei iies, as areas for jjerformances, and as visid settings. 

The dnimatic emphasis on every form of recreation can be the 
basis lor creating interest, not only on the part of the participants, 
but for spectators as well. Dramatizing each recreation activity and 
event can stimulate participation. 
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Suggested Activities 

1. Leaders can org-ani/c dramatic clubs, state dramatic associa¬ 
tions, local units of the Little Theater League, theater guilds, and 
individual dramatic neighborhood grouj)s. Clubs, associations, and 
leagues may sponsor dramatic tournaments and festivals. 

2. Leaders should encourage local writing of playlets, scenarios, 
monologues, skits, aiul plays; local staging of proiluctions in all de¬ 
tails: and all forms of dramatics with local talent and local original 


productions. 

3. Stagecraft should be developed-the making of scenery ami 
properties, make-up. costumes, designing and dyeing, lighting, and 
other effects, such as rain, wind, and snow. 

4. Work committees may be formed with each one responsible 
for a project—committees on scenery, playwriiing, production, re¬ 
hearsals. casting, business management, stagecraft, wardrobe, proper¬ 
ties. lighting, ushers, decorations, programs, publicity, selling tickets. 

5. A properties department when it is organized can use oUl 
clothes of every description, old furniture, and wire and cans for 
lighting. 

6. A dramatic exchange for exchange of plays, circuit of per¬ 
formances, and properties can be worked out with neighboring com¬ 
munities. Properties can be lent and thus enlarge the opportunities 
of each community to enjoy dramatic productions. 

7. A talent survey will bring to light the dramatic abilities of in¬ 
dividuals. All who are interested should be used. 

8. Activities for radio and TV' use should be adopted and pos¬ 
sibilities for using these media with local talent promoted. 

9. Leaders can organize theater parlies and theater trips to near¬ 
by theaters, studios, museums, and exhibitions. 

10. The traveling theaters can be used. Minstrels, regular plays, 
the circus, vaudeville shows, puppet and marionette shows, and the 
like can be moved around. 

11. Dramatics can be effective in the schools as a classroom teach¬ 
ing technique, in the assembly period, to raise funds, for informal 
parties, and other uses. 

12. In folklore the dramatization of legends, scenes, events, nation¬ 
ality programs, folk festivals, and historic celebrations are all of in¬ 
terest. 
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13. S[)e(jal (Irati)a service can be pro\ itlecl in 
tainment and participation values. 

* The church can find dramatics most helpful in dramatizing re¬ 
ligious events, celebrations, biblical stories, and church historv. 

15. Dramatics can be used in the home—charades, dramatic games, 
imitations, impeisonaiions-at parties and family dinners. 

Ifi. There are unlimited promotion opportunities in dramatics. 
Dramatics can be used advantageously to emphasize an idea, a plan, 
a program, a social problem, a political situation, and other propa¬ 
ganda. Safety, health, and thrift campaigns are examples. 

17. Educational plays dealing with historical e\ems. mythological 
Stories, and Americanization are valuable. 

IH. Leaders can organize study groups and workshops for all as- 
jiects of dramatics, study classes of the history of the drama, the mc- 
(hanics of stagecralt, playwriting, and other subjects. 

Ml. Dramatics should be a part of the playground program and 
■'howmanship shotdd be a basic procedure for manv activities. 

Literary Activities 

(la.ssification 

Book clubs, conversation, creative writing, debates, declamation, 
discussion groups, lorums, lectures, mental games, public speaking, 
reading, recitations, round tables, spelling bees, study groups, sior)- 
telling. writing. 

lllustratiofi.s of Breakdou'n 

Discussion groi/pf—open forums, debates, round tables 
Menial gaui/'.v—tricks, puzzles, crossword puzzles, magic, jigsaw, card 
games 

/feof/mg—novels, monologues, skits, religious, children’s books 
Study growpi—classes, informal, clubs, leadership training 
Stor)'/e///Nc—dramatization, dialect, mysters-. jokes 

('orrelations 

This field can be cioselv related to dramatics. It can be related to 
community life, the community in action during its leisure, in pro¬ 
moting the literary life of individuals and groups. 


hospitals with enter- 
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Svggested Activities 

1. Groups can promote each activity in this field-debating, open 
forum, discussion groups. 

2. Leaders can ])lan a series of e\ents for the community—a season 
of debates, discussions, readings, storytelling hours, and so on. 

3. Good mental games are of interest in family groups, in church, 
at socials, school parties and other parties. 

4. Material can be exchanged with neighboring committees and 
used in state and national events in this field. 

5. Have the local library give special attention to providing proper 
materials and references. 

6. Leaders can organize book clubs in neighborhoods. There are 
many opportunities to join with national agencies and <ommertial 
interests in obtaining good material. 

7. A community debating society could sponsor monthly debates, 
open forums, discussion groups, ami tjui/ programs. 

8. A poetry club can enjoy poetry, write poems ol dillerem types, 
conduct local contests, write for local papers ami maga/ines. corre¬ 
late activities with classes in English in the local sdiool, and drama¬ 
tize poetry in community events. 

9. A community playreading group can meet in local homes and 
give informal productions through readings. There are many oppoi- 
tunities in a group of this type for individual satishu tions ami wide 
expression of talents. 


Music 

Classification 

Instrumental: bands of all types, bugle corps, chamber music 
groups, fife and drum corps, hannonica playing, mandolin and 
guitar group, orchestras, saxophone ensembles, string quartets, sym¬ 
phonies, toy symphonies. Vocal: choirs, choruses, caroling, com¬ 
munity singing, glee clubs, opera groups, operettas, oratorios. (|uar- 
lets, rote singing, recitals, singing games, trios, whistling groups, 
musical appreciation groups. 

Listening: Concerts, records, radio, television, home music. 
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Rhythmic movement: rhythmics, interpretive, singing games, folk 
dances. 


Illustrations of Breakdown 

harmonica, rhythm, dance, military, string, etc. 
Orr/iejtrds—swing, dance, entertainment, ukulele, symphony 
Choruses~men‘s, women’s, mixed 
Choir—a. cappella, church, oratorios 
Fora/—solos, duets, trios, quartets, octets, choruses 


Correlations 

Music activities of every type can be used in connection with almost 
every other type of recreation. In dramatics, dancing, and social 
events it is essential. It is important in sports, games, and camping. It 
is a major factor in radio programs and a primary force in motion 
pictures. It is a part of almost every club program, convention, and 
general gathering. It is used in schools and churches, and forms an 
essential part of family recreation. 


Suggested Activities 

1. Clubs and associations can promote interest in music. 

2. The National Federation of Music Clubs, state units, state¬ 
wide symphonic organizations, and the like, can render assistance. 

3. Reference lists should be made of the supply houses for all 
music activities—records, instruments, sheet music, song books, oper¬ 
ettas, band arrangements, etc. 

4. The community recreation system can sponsor concerts of all 
types—vocal, orchestral, glee club, band, radio, and phonograph. It 
can also present artists for entertainment from lime to time. 

5. Music contests and tournament festivals are very popular. 
They may include original songs, jamborees, harmonica or ukulele 
music, whistling, fiddlers, barbershop quartets, and state, regional, 
and national activities. Every type of music, vocal and instrumental, 
lends itself to competition. 

6. Incidental and informal music activities can be a feature of 
meetings, pageants, plays, and all occasions. 
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7. Study groups can compose music, study the masters, the great 
operas, music appreciation, symphonic arrangements, and the like. 
Leaders can organize study groups during the season of radio, grand 
opera, symphonies, and special music programs. 

8. Community-wide activities—community sings, caroling, united 
band or orchestra concerts, a community symphony orchestra and 
community-wide special features—can be sponsored. Neighborhood 
and intercommunity groups and activities can be organized. 

9. The recreation department can render many practical services 
in this field—conducting sings, supplementing activities, providing 
leaders, sponsoring contests, arranging for entertainers, and sched¬ 
uling music events. 

10. In cooperation with the churches of the community, hymn 
sings can be conducted throughout the year. 

11. Musical instruments and equipment, especially for a toy sym¬ 
phony, local bands, and orchestras, can be made in the craft shop. 

12. Studies can be made of music facilities in the community—au¬ 
ditoriums. concert halls, club rooms, band pavilions, practice rooms, 
outdoor opportunities, etc. In planning areas and facilities consider 
the proper needs of music activities. 

13. Studies of the place and opportunity for music in therapy in 
the hospital and institution can also be made. 

14. Leaders can study the place of music in industry—music while 
at work, during the lunch period, etc. 

15. Special attention should be given to the folk music of the local¬ 
ity, the state, or the region. Folk songs, folk-music games, folk dances, 
folk festivals, and folk bands are very interesting and can provide 
unique and stimulating activities. 

16. Individuals and groups should be informed of music opportun- 

ties. The masses should know music and enjoy and understand it 
better. 


Nature and Outing 

Classification 

Animal lore, aquatic sports, astronomy, auto riding, biking, bird 
life, camping, cooking, exploration, excursions and trips, fishing, flow¬ 
ers, flower show, gardening, fossils, hiking, hunting, identification, in- 
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se( is. inoinuiun (limbing, marine lile, minerals, mosses, nature games, 
icpiiles. pet show, picnicking, sand play, snow sports, trailing, trees, 
tours, zoos. 


Illustrations of Breakdount 

immal /ore—types, liabits. interests, relations to man. uses 
f snooomv-planetariums. star study, special activities, identification. 
ln\loiv 

/L'rd.t-iypcs. nesting, migrations, location, houses, habits, foods 
Coo/cing—bake, boil, braise, fiy. roast, steam, stew 
Gardening—flowers, fruits, vegetables, beautification, marketing, 
foods, exhibits, shows, and others 

LVun/nug—auto. <lay. family, group, overnight, week end 
//»Aing—walking, trailing 

Mobilr of/iioVic-t—bitytling. horseback riding, automobile, airplane, 
boat, tours, excursions, trips, caravans 


('.orrelations 

This field can be correlated with many other recreation activities. 
In “Nature in Recreation”! the following suggestions are presented: 

Nature in camping—making the campers nature conscious, build¬ 
ing various nature plots, an outdoor museum, collecting things, na¬ 
ture hikes, atul nature photography. 

Nature in handicraft—nature motifs applied to designs, note¬ 
books, jdaster casts, modeling, nature telescopes, printing frames 
. 111(1 prints. 

Nature in dramatics—lantern slides, nature theater, puppet shows, 
nature conservation, campfire, and dramatization of habits and inter¬ 
ests of groups. 

Nature in music—making instruments, songs with nature themes, 
outdoor band and concert pavilions, music festivals. 


Suggested Activities 

1. Each type ol activity can form the basis of a club—bird clubs, 

garden clubs, hiking clubs, fishing clubs. 

2. Outside agencies interested in this field—National Audubon 

1 .Marguerite Ickis. Nature in Recreation (Barnes). General Table of Contents. 
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Citu'intutli crcattou Htxtril 


Mcffthfts of <1 sftt <//!>> 

nf Juntvf<*w //of) 0 \ (.‘inrinnftit 


Society, National Park vService. LLS. Forest Service, slate parks, state 
clepariinents ol conservation and developnieni—can be ol assistaiue 
to local groups. 

-H. Local authorities in this field—the naturalist, the horiit uliurisi. 
the zoologist, the astronomer, and the botanist in the connnuniiv— 
can pro\'ide leadership. 

-1. Leaders can organize study groups—classes, insiiimes, and con¬ 
ferences in these fields. 

5. Natuie projects can he promoted—building birdhouses, wild- 
llower trails, constructing naiure museums, tree marking, (c>nser\.i- 
tion programs, plantings, animal culture. 

(). Contests ol various tvpes can be held-itleniifuations. moilel 
ing. building, collet lions, exhibiting ,iiul ilemonstr.iting eat h t\ pe t)t 
naiure lore and stiuly. Outing e^•enls—fishing, hunting, tr.iiling. 
camping, hiking—.ue popul.ir. 

7. Clubs can hold Iretjuem exhibits ol naiure lore anti establish 
permanent museums of various i>pes—zoological garden, botanical 
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garden. Houer show, nature trail, marine museum, planetarium, 
wild-life garden. 

8. Kciideis can interest tamilies in various types of gardening. 

9. Recreation aspects of this field can be combined with voca¬ 
tional opportunitics-agriculture, gardening, cattle raising, animal 
loic. lumbering, tree planting, orniiholog)'. conservation, and plant- 
ing. 

10. A community nature exchange for jjlants, llowers. wiltl-Hfe ex¬ 
hibits. rocks and stones, minerals and woods can be founded. 

11. The community recreation system should offer pet shows, 
portable barnyards, flower shows, and the like for the cltildren. 

12. 1 rips to art galleries, museums, gardens, historical and scenic 
spots, and nature traiitvays, astronomy parlies, wild-flower collection 
tours, and insect hunts can be initiated. 

13. Ibban dwellers can develop a city nature project—house 
|)lants. the pet shop, flower gardens, pools and ponds, indoor forest 
models. 

I I. 1 he nature and outing activity program can be stressed by spe¬ 
cial events—flower shows, hobby clays, conservation weeks, festival 
celebrations, and recognition of such well-established clays as May 
Day. first day of summer or fall. Ground Hog Day, St. Swiihin’s Day. 

15. Librarians, teachers, pet-shop owners, market and store kee|>- 
ers are a few of tfie many sources of aid in this field. 


Social Events 

Classification 

Each activity in the various groups possesses a definite place in this 
classification, since they all have social implications. There are also 
a few special activities which should be included: celebrations, events 
involving eating, formal and informal gatherings, holidays, parties, 
picnics, and table games. 


Illustrations of Breakdown 

Events involvitif' cciting—banquets, barbecues, basket dinners and 
suppers, candy pulls, clambakes, corn roasts, dinners, fish frss, marsh¬ 
mallow roasts, potluck suppers, teas, wiener roasts, luncheons, break¬ 
fasts, picnics. 
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Par/i>s-beach, birthday, block, card. club. game, bousewarmings. pro¬ 
gressive. (piiltings. tacky, scavenger hunts, straw rides, treasure bunts. 

house parties. 

Formal and informal ^atlierings-socidl evenings, conversation, enter¬ 
taining. reunions, fun nights, get-acquainted events. 

Celebrnlions and /to/idciys-annivcrsaries. birthdays, church days, na¬ 
tional. state, and local holidays, festivals, family gatherings. 


Correlations 

Since every type of recreation is potentially social, eacli can be 
used accordingly. A variety of activities applied to events involving 
food, formal occasions, parties, general get-togethers, and informal 
relations can add to the enjoyment. 


Suggested Activities 

1. Community social programs can be held at frequent intervals, 
each with a variety of activities. 

2. Leaders can work up and publish suggested social activities for 
family groups, making the material clear in presentation and simple 
in procedure. 

3. Each family neighborhood council and club can have a party 
kit of materials for different occasions. 

4. A few social gjimes and other activities of a social nature can be 
conducted at all meetings and community gatherings. 

5. Leaders can stress the idea of celebrating family, community, 
state, and national holidays and festival events with numerous social 
activities. 

6. Various types of welcome parties to newcomers, new teachers, 
the new neighbors, new workers, and new club members can be pro¬ 
moted. 

7. Leaders should have a repertoire of the "ice-breaker” type of 
activities—those designed to create socialization, friendliness, and 
interest. 

8. Banquets, dinners, and various types of suppers can be given 
at frequent intervals. People like to eat together. 

9. A library of suggestions for parties, picnics, social, and in¬ 
formal events can be built up. 
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H». Oct.isioiKil lonnal events can be arranged where possible. They 
iilways have value. 

I 1. Leatleis should avoiti standardi/etl procedure. Surprises are in 
Older and \vill always develop sustained interest. 

12. Spontaneity should prevail at parlies, picnics, or socials. 


Sports and (iAMEs 

('l(issificatio)i 

Contests bet^veen individuals, contests between groups, 

goal, tag and combat games, team games, water, winter, and mounted 
activities.- 

-Anheiy. badminton, baseball, soltball. basketball, bowling, box¬ 
ing. canoeing, etjuitation. (encing. lootl)a!l (louchball), golf, gsm- 
ii.isii(s. Iiaiulball. hotkey (ice), horseshoes, lacrosse, riflery, rotving 
and s( ulling. soctcr, speetiball. squash, swimming and diving, tennis, 
iiatk and field, volleyball, water polo, winter sports, wrestling.^ 
.\noihei interesting classification of sports and games is based on 
ilic jjhysical and mental aspects of their background.^ 

1. .\tt()rding to material used. 

A. Xon-etjuiptnent, H. F.quipmeiit: ball, bcanbag. slick, In¬ 
dian dub. miscellaneous. 

II .\c<ording to sex. 

A. Bovs and men. B. Girls and women. 

III. .According to age. 

(diildren. B. Boys. C. A’oiing men. D. Old men. 

I\’. -Vccortling to school grade. 

A. Lower Grades I to III. B. lipper Grades IV to VI. 

Ci. funior high school. I). Senior high school. E. College. 

\'. .According to formation. 

Line. B. Column. C. Circle. 

VI. .According to place of playing. 

.A. Gvnmasium. B. Classroom. C. Playground. D. Woods. E. 
Home. 

A'll. .According to type of plav. 

-This classification forms the five Parts of the Table of Contents of Aclii’f 
(f<nnesaiul ConfcU.t by Reriiard S. Mason and Elmer D. Mitchell (Barnes) revised. 

This list is from the Fable of Contents of Sfwris for Recreation, edited by E. D. 
Mitchell (Barnes). 

S. C. Staley, (panted, Contests, and Relays (Barnes). 
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A. Continuous. B. Team. C. Tag. D. tiimination. E. Indi¬ 
vidual. 

VIII. .According to functional activity. 

A. Running. B. jumping. C. Throwing. D. Climbing. E. 
Lifting. F. Combative. 

IX. .According to athletic significance. 

.A. .Agility. B. Speed. C. Endurance. D. Skill. E. .Accuracy. F. 
Strength. 

X. .According to psychic effect. 

.A. .Alertness. B. Concentration. C. Self-control. D. Sports¬ 
manship. 

XI. .According to sense training. 

.A. Sight. B. Hearing. C. Feeling. 


Illustrations of Breakdown 


Contests hetioeen individunls—rntuung. riding, jumping, vaulting 
and climbing, throwing and catching, striking, swinging, kicking, 
pushing, pulling, and butting 

/eWays-locomolion. striking, kicking, object-passing, and throwing 
types. 


Team grtmt-i—baseball type, tennis type, soccer-football type, rugby- 
football type, hockey type, and basketball type 

U'inter activities—icc skating, sled, ski and snowshoe. contests witli 
snow, ice games, snow games 


Correlations 

Arts and crafts can furnish many homemade facilities and pren idc 
all types of equipment such as balls, bats. nets, and rackets. Danc ing 
is a feature of many games and contests. All sports events call lor 
dramatization especially as a means of attracting spectators. The his¬ 
tory of games, contests, and sports events can form the basis of mans 
literary activities. Many games are closely connected with nature and 
outing activities. 


Suggested Activities 

1. Leaders can organize sports clubs and affiliate with state and 
national organizations. 

2. All types of contests can be sponsored-tournaments. and 
leagues. These can be both intermural and intramural. 
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3. Playdays can be held—all-day events where groups play to¬ 
gether without any reward beyond the immediate enjoyment and 
satisfaction. 

4. Games, sports festivals, and field events can be correlated with 
many other types of recreation. 

5. Leaders can conduct achievement tests. The tests should be lib¬ 
eral enough so that large numbers can participate and achieve. 

6. Skill institutes can be held frequently so that individuals can 
be taught games and sports, and team instruction given. 

7. Each event can be of interest to spectators, and the community 
can build program support by providing lor spectators. 

8. Special attention should be given to activities for women and 
girls. Individual and group games and sports are popular and will 
find enthusiastic participants. Special events for these groups can be 
held. 

9. Informal game parlies oiler interesting possibilities. Special 
groups can learn a large number of games. Full and free participa¬ 
tion should flourish on an informal basis. 

10. Leaders should sponsor frequent exhibitions and demonstra¬ 
tions of game and sports events—playdays, gymnastic exhibitions, 
demonstration of sports techniques, classes in individual skills, exhi¬ 
bitions and demonstration by champions and experts in various 
fields. Playground and community center program exhibitions prove 
popular and valuable. 

11. Sportsmanship clubs for youths and adults can be organized 
and a sportsmanship code developed. Community meetings can be 
held to recogni/c good sportsmanship on the part of individuals and 
groups. 


Agency or Departmental Services 

It is customary for recreation agencies and departments to provide 
certain kinds of services to the public. The range of these services 
varies among different departments and is conditioned by public in¬ 
terests and demands. Among the kinds of services provided are: 

—Making reservations and granting permits for the use of all kinds 
of recreation areas and facilities such as tennis courts, golf courses, pic¬ 
nic sites, club and conference facilities, and the like. 
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—Preparing and disseminating bulletins on family recreation, holi¬ 
day and party plans, games, vacation attractions, and the like. 

—Making available equipment and supplies for picnics, parties and 
other social affairs. 

—Making available costumes and properties for various kinds of 
dramatic affairs. 

—Providing song sheets for community sings. 

—Supplying speakers for public occasions. 

—Supplying recreation leaders for planning and conducting recrea¬ 
tion programs at the request of civic organizations. 

—Making available audio-visual aids and amplifying equipment. 

—Seizing as a clearing house for the scheduling of community and 
civic events. 

—Barricading areas for coasting in the winter. 

These and dozens of other ingenious kinds of services are provided 
by recreation departments and agencies. Such services must, of course, 
be geared to the basic and regular services which the agency offers 
on a routine basis. The cost of providing them must also be consistent 
with the public demand for the service and the values derived. If 
expendable equipment and supplies are involved, nominal charges 
may be made or at least deposits required to assure return of the ma¬ 
terials in good order. 


THE WORKSHOP 


I'or Exploration: 


1 . Survey the types of activities in a community recreation program. 

2 . Determine the major needs in providing a balanced program of activi- 

ties. 


3. Check a community recreation program for activity balance for ( 1 ) all 
age groups, ( 2 ) both sexes. 

• 1 . Observe an arts and crafts program in operation and list its weak points 
.■). Compare the programs of the public and private recreation agencies in 
the same community: evaluate them. 

6 . Test the popularity of the types of recreation activities for (a) voune 

people, (b) adults, in a small town. ® 

7 . Trace the effect of seasons on programs in different climates 

8 . Invesugale the basis upon which the local recreation program is pro- 

jected and developed. ‘ ° “ 
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10 . 


Discover liow the .utititv j>r<)gr;irn tan best be related to (a) leadership 
and (I)) areas and facilities. 

.Select a recreation activity of long standing and thetk it to detennine 
how interest in it is sustained over a long period of time. 


For Planning: 

1. Plan a broad program of social and cultural activities for a year in an 

average coinmunitv. 

2. Develop ways of promoting and sustaining interest in the program of at- 

ti\ ities. 

3. Suggest efiettise ways of evaluating programs in terms of tliversity and 

needs. 

4. Plans ways of enriching a physical retreation progrann 

5. Prepare a program chart for a countv retreation department. 

t). Plan atti\ities espetially suitable ff)r (a) preschool children, (I)) young 
peo[)lc. 

7. Build a librars of information and materials on each major type of at¬ 

tic its. 

4 

8. l ist unusual wavs of bringing varieiv to the program. 

Make suggestions for establishing an exthange system whereby tlie com- 
munitv ran keep abreast of the latest information on activities. 

10. Create a rating svstem to test popularity of activities. 


REFERENCES 

riiere are hundreds of books anti btilletins in the fieltl of each recreation 
atiisitv. I here are thousands of articles in maga/ines applying to all as¬ 
pects of the program. These references are suggestions only. When inter¬ 
ested in a specific attisitv collect materials relating to the subject matter, file- 
articles anci leallcts. and keep up with new j)ublitations. 

In The Recreation Program (.\thletic Institute) there is a section desoted 
to each activitv. This material is vers' practical, usable, and up-to-date. As an 
illustration, in Section HI on Arts and Crafts, there arc excellent charts 
classifying subject, materials, supplies, tools, and equipment for many tspe-s 
of crafts. .\Iso, note the bibliographies under each section. 

In (ieorge D. Butler’s Introduction to Community Recreation (McGraw- 
Hill) and H. Dan Corbin’s Recreation Leadership (Prentice-Hall) there are 
cliaptcrs on each of the major classifications of activities. 

The National Recreation .Association publishes numerous booklets m 
the activity fields. 

There are a number of national, regional, and state organizations devot¬ 
ing attention to specialized fields of activity. Write to these for additional 

activity suggestions. . 

Many films are now available applying to the various activity specia les. 
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Communicate with federal, regional, and stale government agencies. Uni¬ 
versity film libraries (generally in the Extension Division), the .Athletic In¬ 
stitute. and commercial film rental libraries are good program resources. 

Arts and Crafts: Arts and Crafts, Marguerite Ickis (Barnes): It's Fun to 
Make Things. Martha Parkhill and Dorothy Spaeth (Barnes): Make It Your¬ 
self, Julian Starr, fr. (Barnes): Handicrafts As a Hobby, Robert E. Dodds 
(Harper): Handicraft, L. E. Griswold (Prentice-Hall); The Home Crafts 
Handbook, R. E. Haines (Van Nostrand): Amateur Handcraft, C. F. 
Hughes (Bruce): How to Do It and Arts and Crafts for the Recreation 
Leader, both by Frank .A. Staples (National Recreation .Association). 

Dancing: The Art of Social Dancing, Lawrence .A. Hostetler (Barnes): 
Modern Dance, Ruth Rader (Barnes): Introduction to Dance, John Martin 
(Norton): The Country Dance, Beth Tolman and Ralph Page (Countrymati 
Press, Guilford, Vermont): Group Instruction in Social Dancing. Edith Ball- 
weber (Barnes); Honor Your Partner, Ed Durlacher (Devin-.Adair Co.): 
Square Dances of Today and How to Call Them, Richard Kraus (Barnes): 
the two books by Lloyd Shaw, Cowboy Dances, and The Round Dance Hook 
(Caxton Printers. Caldwell. Idaho): The Folk Dance Library (Barnes) has a 
number of books devoted to folk dances of other lands. 

The works of Elizabeth Burchenal. C. Ward Crampton, Caroline Craw¬ 
ford, Helen Frost. Bob Osgood, and Cecil Sharp may prove of help. .A num- 
her of concerns publish square-dance albums. 

Dramatics: Art and Craft of Pla\ Production, Barnard Hewitt (Lippin- 
cott): Modern Theatre Practice, Hubert C. Heffner. Samuel Seldcn, and 
Hunton D. Sellman (Crofts): Little Theatre Organization and Management 
for Community, University, and School, .Alexander Dean (Appleton-Cen- 
tury): How to Produce Amateur Plays, Barrett H. Clarke (Little. Brown). 
Theater for Children, Winifred I. Ward (Children's Theater Press, .Anchor¬ 
age. Ky.,): Creative Dramatics in Home, School and Community. Lease and 
Siks. (Harpers). 

Literary .Activities; How To Tell Stories to Children, Sara Cone Bryant 
(Houghton Mifflin): For the Story Teller. Carolyn Sherwin Bailey (Milton 
Bradley): Tell Me. Ellen Wales ^Valpole (Hinds. Hayden & Eldredge); The 
Art of the Story-teller. Marie L. Shedlock. (Dover Publications): Making 
the Most of Books, L. A. Headley (.American Librar)' .Association); Discus¬ 
sion Methods Explained and Illustrated. Jasper U. Garland (Wilson Co..). 

Music; Creative Music in the Home, Satis N. Coleman (John Day); The 
Creative Music Series (John Day): Singing Time and Another Singing Time. 
both by Satis N. Coleman and Alice G. Thorn (John Day): Sing of America. 
a collection of folk tunes arranged by Tom Scott (Crowell). Pleasure of 
Afjwic, Jacques Barzun (Viking Press): Children and Music. Beatrice Landeck 
(\Vm. Sloane Assoc.): Recreation Through Music. Charles Leonhard 
(Barnes). There are some excellent collections of folk music: Fireside Book 
of Folk Sorrgs, Margaret B. Boni (Simon and Schuster): Song Book Series- 
The Handy Play Party Book (Cooperative Recreation Service). 

Nature and Outing: Nature in Recreation. Marguerite Ickis (Barnes); 
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Handbook of Nature Study, Anna Comstock (Stingerland—Comstock Com¬ 
pany. Ithaca. N.V.): Nature Recreation, William Gould Vinal (McGraw- 
Hill): A Multitude of Living Things, Louis J. and Margaret Milne (Dodd, 
Mead); The Nature Lover's Knapsack, edited by Edwin O. Glover (Crowell): 
The Picnic Book. Clark L. Fredriksen (Barnes): The Camp Program Book, 
Catherine T. Hammett and Virginia Mussciman (National Recreation As¬ 
sociation); Program of the Modern Camp, edited by Gerald P. Burns (Pren¬ 
tice-Hall): Held Book of Nature Activities, William Hillcrest (Putnam): 
Book of Nature Hobbies, Ted Pettit (Didicr Publishers): The Handbook 
of Day Camping, Mabel L. jobe (.Association Press). 

Social Events: The books of Edna Geister are valuable: Ice Breakers, 
Getting Together, Geister Games, and The Ice Breaker, Herself (Harper). 
Good Times for all Times, Nina B. Lainkin (Samuel French). Program Hand¬ 
book for Army Setvice Club Personnel. Pamphlet No. 28-1, Dept, of the 
.Army: The Fun Encyclopedia. E. C. Harbin (.Abingdon-Cokesbury Press): 
Recreation Leaders Handbook. Richard Kraus (McGraw-Hill). All offer un¬ 
limited material for games. Let The Party Book by Mar}’ Breen (Barnes) be 
a guide for interesting otcasiojis of this kind. Handy, edited by Lynn Rohr- 
brough, is a fine manual for leaders of social recreation (Cooperative Recrea¬ 
tion Service. Delaware, Ohio). 

Sports: Sports for Recreation, edited by E. D. Mitchell (Barnes), is a 
very practical book for general program use. Active Games and Contests, 
Bernard S. Mason and Elmer D. Mitchell (Barnes), is one of the finest books 
in the field of games. The Dollar Sports Library (Barnes) is a source of ex¬ 
cellent material and contains individual volumes on practically all sports. 
I'his company also publishes a fine series of books on sjjoris for women. 
Sports—Their Organization and Administration, William L. Hughes and 
Jesse F. Williams (Barnes), offers a good foundation upon which to build 
a sports program. The Game Book, Margaret E. Mulac (Harper). 

The Encyclopedia of Sports. Frank G. Menke (Barnes): Games for Chil¬ 
dren. Marguerite Kohl and Frederic A'oung (.A. .A. Wyn. Inc.): Note in The 
Recreation Program .Section \'I—l)il)liographies for the general organization 
of sports, suggested program for various age groups, the activity program, 
individual atid dual Sports, informal games and activities, team sports and 
combative sports. 




Schedules on a Time Basis 


One of the most important factors in program planning is the 
time element. Recreation leaders should be constantly aware of the 
time factor in planning, administering, scheduling, and operating 
recreation programs. 

Time as an instrument of immediate and long-range planning; 
time as related to the year, season, month, week, day, and hour 
schedule; timeliness affecting the holding of bond issues, special elec- 
tions, and other opportunities where the expression of public senti¬ 
ment is concerned illustrate the frequency with which the time ele¬ 
ment becomes a consideration in recreation. Then, there are all ih« 
elements of time in regard to program procedure—starting and stop 
ping on lime; the time length of program; the time of each event; 

389 
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and the choice of best hours suited to the largest number concerned. 
Also involved is time in the adjustment of hours of work; time of day 
on the job; length of work week; time for vacations, retirements and 
the like. Time is applied to age groups as to strength, skill and en¬ 
durance: the need for rest periods: and the factors of substitution. 

This chapter is devoted to presenting practical illustrations of pro¬ 
gram schedules according to the year, the season, the month, a week, 
and a day. The schedules are in actual operation in certain com¬ 
munities. They are offered as guides to study. In many places the size 
of the population, the number of professional staff personnel, volun¬ 
teers available, areas and facilities usable, and budgetary allotments 
will determine what can be done. Consideration should be given to 
the essential principles of program planning—providing opportuni¬ 
ties for all ages, both sexes, minority groups, year-around scheduling, 
and a variety of activities bringing balance in choice. The illustra¬ 
tions, therefore, are subject to modification and adaptation. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

I. Daily Schedule (Program Designed by the North Carolina 

Recreation Commission) 

A. Daily Programs 

The daily schedule determines proper use of work hours and op¬ 
portunity to obtain maximum results in an efficient manner under 
existing circumstances. It is well to prepare many daily schedules, at 
least a week ahead, and accumulate these over a period of time—ad¬ 
justing schedules to experiences and where proven successful, use 
them over again, also remedying defects of operation and having 
the schedule flexible to adapt to changing interests, needs, and con¬ 
ditions. Program variety and freshness are, of course, vital to the 

building of enthusiasm and interest. 

The following summer playground program was made for a town 
where varied age groups participate. One or two leaders conduct the 
activities with part-time and volunteer aid. There are no lighted aieas 
and there may or may not be swimming lacilities. The iacilities avail¬ 
able determine the scope of the program and the use to bo made of 
sports areas, courts, multiple-use area, apparatus area, play fields, 
picnic and other areas. 
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II. Daily Schedule for Craft Classes (Westchester County Center—White Plains, New York) 
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HI. 

B. Weekly Schedules 

Fall & Winter Weekly Program (St. Paul. Minnesota, Department of 

Parks and Playgrounds) 

Motiday 

Instructor's Initials 

Boys 11 & under 
Girls 12 & under 

Boys 12-U 
Girls 12-14 
Co-Rec 15 and over 

T uesday 

Boys & Girls 4-4i/^ 

Boys 13 & under 
Girls 13 & under 

Girls 14 & over 
Boys 14 K; over 

Wednesday 

Girls 13 & under 
Boys 12 & under 

Boys 12 & over 
Girls 13 k over 

Thursday 

2:00 Staff Preparation 

3:30 Club Room Games Boys 12 & o%er 

3:30 Newcomb Girls-gradc school age 

5:30 Dinner Hour 

6:30 Folk Dancing and Co-Rec Social Aciiviiics 


2:00 Pre-school 
3:30 Clubs and Socials 
3:30 Woodshop 
5:30 Dinner Hour 
6:30 Dances—Co- Rec 



2:00 Golden Age Activities 

3:30 Tumbling, Baton Tap 

3:30 Woodshop 

5:30 Dinner Hour 

6:30 Gym 

6:30 Clubs—Craft 


2:00 Pre-school 
2:00 Staff Preparation 
3:30 Athletic Games 
3:30 Club Room Games 
5:30 Lunch Hour 
6:30 Athletics k Sports 
6:30 Club Room Gaines 


1:00 Staff Conference 
3:00 Pee^Vee Football 
3:00 Handicraft 
:30 Lunch Hour 
:30 Athletic & Sports 
:30 Club Room Games 
:00 Volleyball 


Grade school 



IV. Weelily Summer Playground Progratn (only three weeks of the season illustrated) 
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ing. Make every second count for something worthwhile. 



Week Dramatic Week 
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Sustain interest among participants on the playground. Plan a wide variety ot activities to include both sexes and all age groups. 




This will be a week of hard work, but interesting. Put every ounce of energy into organizing the final plans. 
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V. Monthly Programs from a Yearly Calendar of Events—(San Diego, 
California. Park and Recreation Department) 

C. Monthly Schedules 


School Dance Programs 
Nfusic Week Programs 

Roys' Softball & Baseball Spring Season Starts 
Adult Softball Pre-Season Tournament 
Mother's Day Programs 
Mother's Dav drafts 

Slimmer Craft Training Srssion^Full Time 
Leaders Craft Center 

Northeast Spring Dance Programs 
Junior Theatre Spring Play 

Summer Craft Training Sessiou^Student 
Leaders Craft Center 

5th Annual Junior Novice Tennis Champion¬ 
ships—Morley Field 
Induct nal Coif Tournament 
Southeast District Spring Dance Programs 
Square Dance Round-Up 

District Staff Meetings 

City Open k High School 'Prack Meet 
''Hosiettcs" Dance 
Jacks Tournament—Areas 
Bay District Spring Dance Programs 
Adult Softball Managers' Meeting for League 
Play 

Opening Municipal Pool 
Memorial Day (Areas open 9 a.m.-5 p.m.) 
Adult Drama Clinic-One Act Play Tourna¬ 
ment 

Adult Volleyball Tournament 
Adult Baseball League 


Mav 1-31 

y 

May 2-9 
May 3 
May 3 
May 3-8 
May 3-8 
May 6 

May 7 & 8 
May 8.9-15, 16 

Mays 

May 8.9-15, 16 

May 9.16.23.30 
Mav 14 & 15 
May 15 

May 15 

May 15 
May 16 

Weeks of May 17 S: 24 
May 21-22 
May 24 

May 31 
Mav 31 

Date to be annouitced 

Date to be announced 
Sundays 
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September 

Open Table Tennis Tournanieni 
Post Season Adult Softball Toiirnainciu Ends 
Registration for Junior Theatre 9:30 a.m.— 
3:00 r.M. 

Labor Day—Holiday (Areas Closed) 

Bovs* Cjty Baseball Finals 

* t 

American Legion Baseball Banquet 
Cily-Countv American Legion Baseball 
Championships 

Elks’ C;iub S(»ftball Banquet 
Adult Sollball Awards Banquet 
Municipal Boo] C.losing 

School Starts (Minimum School Day) Areas 
open 1:00 i-.m. 

Football Pentathlotis 
Mission Beach Plunge Open 

Hours: 2 e.M.-lO i*.M. Wed.. Thurs., Fri. 10 
r.M. Sat., Sun., Holidays (Closed 
Monday & Tuesday) 

Switnming Lessons Available 

District Stall Meetings 

Square Datice Round-L'p 

Fall Dance Ciioiip .Schedule Begins 

Pre-Season Football 

Four Septate Tournaments 


Sept. I 
Sept. 1 
Sept. 4 

Sept. 6 
Sept. 7. 8 
Sept. 9 
Sept. 9 


Sept. 10 

Date to be .Announced 
Sept. 12 
Sept. 13 

Sept. 13-23 
Sept. 15 thru Nov. 1 


Sept. 15 thru Nov. 1 
Sept. 18 
Sept. 18 
Sept. 20 

Sept. 27 thru Oct. 2 
Sept. 27 thru Oct. 2 


D. Seasonal Programs 

The lour seasons oiler many natural opportunities lor program 
building. AVinter sports and indoor activities, outdoor events in 
springtime, the special summer schedule during tlie school vacation 
period, and lall social events jjiovide the seasonal approach. Seasonal 
scheduling allows the general program to have a number ol climaxes. 
The lollowing illustrations indicate the seasonal aspects ol recreation 
programs. 






II. Antistfont: Hobcrt 


Skalhit’-always a po{)ul<ir toitUtv.sport 


VI. A Suggested Summer Recreation Program for an Eight-Weeks Period 
(Prepared by the North Carolina Recreation Commission) 

A SUGGESTED 8 WEEKS SUMMER PROGRAM 
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VIII. A Seasonal Program for Dramatics—The Junior Theatre 
(San Diego Park and Recreation Department) 


Fall and Spring Schedule 

School opens September 14 

September 5.Registration-Membership Meeti.ig 

September 5. 8. !). 10.TtTouts for MARCO POLO 

October .Membership Meeting—Pin Awards—Tr)'outs for RIP 

VAN WINKLE 

October 17, 18-24, 25.MARCO POLO 

November 7.Membership Meeting 

November 21.22-28, 29.RIP VAN WINKLE 

December 5.Membership Meeting 

Christmas Vacation.Tryouts for ALICE IN WONDERLAND 

Jaiuiar>’ 2.Membership Meeting-Re-registration for Spring 

Classes 

February 6.Membership Meeting 

February 13, 14-20, 21.ALICE IN WONDERLAND 

February 20. 27.Tr>'ouls-HICH SCHOOL SHOW 

March 0.Membership Meeting-Tryouts for SPRING SHOW 

March 26, 27-Api il 2.3.Teen Age Show 

(Tentative) 

April 3.Membership Meeting 

April 24.Girl Scout Tournament-Ribbons 

May 1.iMcnibersliip Meeting 

May 8. 9-15. 16.SPRING SHOW 

June 5.Membership Meeting-Pin Awards 
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IX. An Outdoor Program Presented in Xarrative torm. 

(Recreation Boarti-Greentvich, Connecticut.) 


Springand Fall Playgrointds 

Playgrounds are open under leadership at eleven centers during 
the afternoon and evening hours when the Board ol Lducation is not 
operating after-school programs. These playgrounds are open ten 
weeks in the spring and tour weeks in the tall. 


Summer Playgrounds 

Fourteen playgrounds are operated on a full-time basis during the 
summer months under trained and experienced leadership. 

A great deal of emphasis is placed on the evening programs lor 

family groups. 

Recreational Swimming 

Instruction in recreational swimming is conducted eight weeks 
during the summer months under expert supervision. 


Beaches 

Public beaches were operated by the selectmen previous to tlie 
creation of the Recreation Board. Consequently, the operation of 
beaches is still under the direction of the Board of Selectmen. 

Greenwich, however, is fortunate in having three public beaches, 
two of which are mainland beaches and one of which is operated on 
an island in Long Island Sound. Transportation is provided by 
town-owned boats, at a nominal fee, to Island Beach. 

The town has recently acquired a 147-acre tract which wdll piovide 
all types of outdoor summer recreation. This activity will be under 
tire jurisdiction of the Recreation Board. 

Boating 

The Recreation Board operates ilrree boating areas for small boat 
owners. At present, mooring, storage, and locker facilities are pro- 
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vided at two of these centers. An appropriation for these facilities has 
been granted for their construction at the third center. 

These facilities have developed a remarkable interest in botli boat¬ 
ing and salt-water fishing. 

Bowlmgon the Green 

Interest in lawn bowling is well established on the one municipally 
operated green, which is self-operated and provides a most worth¬ 
while recreational activity. 


Softball 

Evening leagues in adult softball are operated at six different cen¬ 
ters. As many as one hundred teams participate in this activity. One 
league for employed girls is a part of the program. 


Baseball 

One Sunday league of four teams and one week-day evening league 
of twelve teams of high-school-age boys are operated during the sum¬ 
mer months. 

Picnics 

Picnic ovens are provided in all the park areas operated by the 
Recreation Board. Special arrangements are provided for large group 
jjicnics 

Special Days 

Easter Egg Hunts are conducted on Easter Sunday afternoon at 
four centers. 

An Annual Town-Wide Pet SIiow is held each spring. In addition, 
playground pet shows are always held in all sections of the town. 

Island Beach Day is annually celebrated at the town-owned Island 
Beach. This is a family outing day and includes beach and swimming 
events that are participated in by several thousand people. 
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An Independence Day celebration of fireworks and sports is hekl 
anntially. 

Parties are arranged at other holiday seasons for cliildren ami 
adults. 


Safety Program 

Safety patrols are organized on all playgrounds, ami bicycle con¬ 
tests are held at each playground. 

Safety films are shown as a part of the education-for-safety program. 
Regulation inspection of play equipment is part of the playground 
progiam. 

Ice Skatitig 

In spite of the uncertain weather conditions and lack of fresh¬ 
water areas, skating is provided at two centers. Lights and ampli¬ 
fied music are provided. 

Summer Band 

During the summer months a group of children is given instruc ¬ 
tion in band music twice weekly under a trained teacher. This group, 
with an average age of twelve and one-half years, presents weekly con¬ 
certs which are enthusiastically received and well attended. 

Tennis 

Fourteen tennis courts are operated under supervision six months 
of the year, and town-wide tournaments are run for both adults ami 
juniors. Tennis instruction is also furnished for elementary school 
children. 

Golf 

The Recreation Board serves as the sponsoriitg and organizing 
agency for setting up town-wide golf tournaments. Since the town 
owns no municipal golf course, this tournament has to be run on 
privately owned golf courses. 
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THE WORKSHOP 

For ExfAoration: 

1. Prepare a list of general principles that should govern a policy of 

scheduling programs. 

2. Make a comprehensive study of a yearly program of the community rec¬ 

reation department. 

3. Compare tlie spring, fall, and winter programs of a single recreation de¬ 

partment as to wide range service of community interests. 

4. List the activities sponsored by the recreation department in a city of 

more than 100,000 people during three or four selected months. 

5. Compare the daily schedules for a public playground and a community 

center with those of a Boys’ Club and a Y.M.C.A. 

6 . Observe a summer recreation program in a small community and list its 

deficiencies. 

7. Compare a recreation program schedule with a school curriculum 

schedule. 

8 . Study a program schedule and check the leaders’ adherence to it. 

9. Cross-check a series of schedules to identify common characteristics. 

10. Interview several recreation directors to secure their ideas of what fac¬ 
tors should be included in planning program schedules. 


For Planning: 

1. Develop a set of principles to govern program scheduling. 

2. Develop a yearly program for a community recreation department in a 

southern climate. 

3. Plan a program for the winter season in the North. 

4. Plan a detailed program to meet summer needs in a low-income indus¬ 

trial community. 

5. Work out five or six daily schedules for men and boys: girls and women. 

6 . I’lan a staff conference on program scheduling. 

7. Present ideas which could be used in designing an attractive poster to 

publicize the weekly schedule. 

8 . Plan a program schedule for a day camp. 

9. Plan a yearly program for a rural community with emphasis upon special 

events. 

10. List ten or fifteen points for consideration in evaluating program 
schedules. 


REFERENCES 

The best way to secure reference material on the subject is to learn what 
other communities are doing. Write to their recreation authorities for plans 

and schedules. 
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Keep an active file of local siliedules and program-.. 

In most general hooks on comnuiiiiiy recreation tltere are one or two 
chapters on schedules and illustrations oI programs. 

Collect ideas from articles in maga/ines. hulletins. pamphlets, and leaflets 


of all types-everv p 
.Attend meetings. 


iece of written material may possess a program idea, 
conventions, conferences, workshops, and clinics and 


discuss what is being clone by individuals responsible for program planning. 


Write clown the ideas and use them. 




Special Activities, Feature Events, 

and Contests 


In addition to llie regular scheduled program on the playground 
or in tlie recreation center there are many special activities and fea¬ 
ture events which receive sjjecial recognition and consideration. A 
few of these will be presented as illustrations of what can be done: 

Arts and Crafts. Exhibits and demonstrations; workshops stressing 
special crafts; lectures and discussion groups; clubs and hobby 
groups. 

Dancing. Festivals and pageants; demonstrations; social events, 
j>rograms of artists. 

Dramatics. Dramatic events ol all types; clubs to promote theatrica 
crafts; tournaments and contests; professional attractions. 

410 
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Liter(ny Activities. Club meetings ami activities; lectures, 0])en 
forums, discussion groups; advertising the storytelling hour; infonna- 
tion about radio programs. 

Music. Concerts of all types; contests and tournaments; profes¬ 
sional artists’ programs; scheduleil musical events. 

Nature and Outing. Posters about nature happenings; announcing 
hikes, trips, and cainjjing schedides; exhibits and demonstrations: 
festival and pageant events. 

Social Events. Invitations for parties and receptions; decorations 
for dinners and banquets; plans for holiday celebration; social calen¬ 
dar. 

Sports and Games. Schedule ol events; tournaments and leagues: 
playdays and other s|)ecial occasions: celebrations ol all types. 

In every program tliere are unitjue and interesting leatures and 
different methods of handling special occasions and activities. This 
material is suggestive and can be improved and expanded with imagi¬ 
nation and resourcefulness. 

Introducing the Program 

Illustrations 

I. A genera! announcement giving information about opportunities 
and presentetl in an attractive manner through a brochure, leaflet, 
small pamphlet or poster brings results. Here is a department's 
notice accompanied with a program chart ol feature events and 
special activities. 
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to fuivi- ft/n through Westchester County liecrention Commission 

Conic to your great County Center . . . Concert Series . . . Operas 
. . . Boxing . . . .\mi(jue Shows . . . Wrestling . . . Home of ^Vest- 
chester W'orkshop . . . r)4 Arts and Crafts C^lasses for adults and chil¬ 
dren . . . Children’s Creative Theatre . . . Writers W’orkshop . . . 
Baton Twirling Classes . . . Rctreation Leaders Training Courses 
. . . Cionventions . . . Expositions . . . Festivals . . . Recitals . . Recep¬ 
tions . . . C^oumv Christmas ProCTain . . . Home and Business Shows 

OR join one of the following (iffilitiled grouf>s 

Westchester Drama Association—if vou like to act 

4 

Westchester S(|uare Dante Association—to meet the other Hoe Downers 
Westchester Arts and (Tafts Ciuild—if you paint for fun—or for pay 
\Vcstthesier Trails Association—if vou like to hike 

OR enjoy your favorite sport through the 
Westchester County Archery Association 
Westchester County Badminton Association 
Westchester County Swimming Association 
Westchester Countv Cheer Leaders Association 

W^cstchester Countv Table 'Tennis Association 

/ 

OR belong to one of the seven Athletic Officials Associations 

—or use the Athletic Clinic Service-or the Athletic Film Service 

OR arrange for 

a memljer of your family to use the Summer Music Center for young 
people . . . 'The Croton Point Camps ... or to sing in the Negro 
Chorals ... or tell us if you do not find your special interest here. 


p> 
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ram 
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ATHiniC CUNIC SeftVICS 

ATHLfnC RLM SERVICE 

CROTON POINT CAMPS 

Survmr C*mpt (or Soy* ond Oirit 
SpA 09 ond Pol C«mp<i *9 (or S<>>ool o^d 
Roorootioo Oroop* 

SPORTSMEN'S CENTER 


MUSIC. DRAMA ood DANCE 


CWol Croup* 

SymfWf Mwt 4 « CoMor 
Oromo' Domo CoMor 
CooA^ Chnitmoc Pro^rom 

CoACorf* 

AiRBoMd Or90AaoHoA*: 

WESTCHESTER DRAMA ASSOCIATION 
Rodio Divikion 
Oao^c* PUy Poitivob 
Dromo SuBo 4 in 
C>r«A« Ubrory 

Spoolori* Buroou 

WESTCHESTER SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATION 

Colon* Couno* 

Done# SouioA* (or lo^iAAort 

AaaooI Potfivol 

S^u^ro Ooneo iuloHn 

I D**r»o ot tfo*iOM'^ 


COUNTY CENTER lUllOING 


ADMINISTRATION o( lUILOlHG 
PROMOTION «( EVENTS 
Wido ^o^rom o( Ro<ro«tion ood oHtor o<tlr<((o«. 
ICoMwtiol trOoH—boAo(i( ovoftH^Troo o>oaK. «a<M* 
mootiA^i o( ro9«ot)orto1 oAd oiric 
AiKiioA*. oAri^M bol*. boloh. bonquoK. boUHboB. 

b 9 t«A 9 . bviiAOW ibo^ «Ortu*oK colobrotioA*. c>> 3 dnA c 
droAioHci. cord porOiot. <»rc«». coacotH, C6A(oroA<oi. <oo* 
toaKm. dofWstroHoM. diAAort, dromo^ pr^doCtioAi. 
OANHoi»»"**AH. othibSH, oipoiftioru. (o«t»*ol»» lAitituNt. 
ioctyrot. luAcKooAt. moot)A^ metioA pictyrov oporo. 
broodcoiH. rocopHoa*. rocilob. doHog »Ko«n. o'nofOvr 
tpoffi owH. tOAAt*. woddiApi. wmtSA9. 


BUSINESS. FINANCE oad PROMOTION 


ARTS OAd CRARS 


WESTCHESTER WORKSHOP 
S4 Art* oAd Cro(tt cJouot (or AdvlH OAd iwaion ia 
CoroadcA. WoodworUa^. PolaHA9i Woovia^, Motol oad 
I Jowoby. MoHoa ftetwot. Pboto^rophy. Crootiro WriHa^. 

OrttMAolia^. «(«. 

Troiaia^ Courio* 

Cowaiol oad AttiiUaco l» otKor Cowaty oad CommuA»ty 
Art* OAd CroHi Pro^roAtt 

AfRCotod Or^oruutioa: 

ARTS oad CRARS GUILD 
I Aaawol fiiNb^oa 

! SEotcK Group 

Fgrvau 

Doa^ltroKoa* oad EiliibrH 


GENERAL FIELD SERVICE to LOCAL COMMUNITIES 


BUSINESS DETAILS otaoatiol to iKo ofRcioat oporotioa o( ofl Or^oaSiot^ o( Locol Rocrootioa CommidoA* 

Rocrootioa Preyorat oad Sorncot: o.B* Proporotioa oad p^iiMia^ Loco! PocXtio* 
coatrol o( BUOGR; PurcKooo Ordort Oad ««atro<H (or Looa Sonico 

wppSot. ropoln or m^aor improTomoati oad tpoc.ol oor- Prooromo 

n«oo: troatportotioa. ^ ^ 

RECORDS oad REPORTS (lacWdiA^ Mtautoo o( Coavaiuroa Troiala^ Loodor*: 

MMKr. 90 ; P«r A «« « ^ 

r^Onao cad otbor to<>uocol otmtOACO by otbor ... ^ ^ 

Cooifty DoportmoaH. Uairorcty Crodlt Co^O* 

BOOKKEEPING lorvico for U Afflottd Or^oahoHoat. oto. SpoooCot* Aldla^ Locol Pro^roatt la Notoro. CrofH. 

PUBLICIZING ol octivitioi tMo oB pooiblo proraoboa a^odlo. Dromotlu» otc. 


4»3 
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II. Sometimes it is expedient to offer potential participants an op¬ 
portunity to express their interests in activities. The Department 
of Recreation in Gastonia, North Carolina sends out a question¬ 
naire from time to time. This is a sample: 


Qi’esiionnaire: Rexheation Department 


City of Gastonia 


Name 

Age 

AddrcjvS ^ 

Phone No. 

1. I want to enter the activity I check below sometime during the summer. 


a. Soap Box l)crl)y 

b. Doll Show 

c. Pet Show 

d. Checker'roiirna- 
ment 

1 

e. Horse Shoe Tourna¬ 
ment .. 

f. Badminton Tour¬ 
nament 

2. I also like to: 

a. Sing 

b. Play Stringed Instru¬ 
ment 

c. Play Wind In¬ 
strument 

d. Dance 

c. Camp Out 

f. Picnic 

g. Be in Plays and 
Pageants 

1 



3. I have the following things at my home that I can use this summer. 

j a. Costume (Kind) 

( 

b. Musical Instrument 
(Kind) 

c. Tools (Hammer. 
Saw, Plane etc.) 

d. Baseball Uniform 

c. Scooter 

f. Skates 


4. Do you ever play rm vacant lots? 


5. Near what streets is this vacant lot located? 


G. How many play there? 


7. Who owns the lot? 


8. Would you like to learn to: 


a. Swim 


d. Make Models 


g. Bowl 


b. Draw 


c. Do Leather Work 


c. Dance 


f. Shoot with Bow 
and Arrow 


List other things you would like to do: 
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III. Aaractive aniiouncemeiu posters always bring good results- 
these two illustrations are indicative oi possibilities: 


EXTRA 


RECREATION DEPT. NEWS 


SUMMER 
PLAYGROUNDS 
OPEN JUNE I77H 

tm4 « W i i4 •CtnitKt. 

Gatw O xiittiCT 

M—Ity fri4^ 


RECREATION PARS OPENS 
EARLY PART OF JUNE 

MALVERN RILLS POOL 
MONDAY. JUNE lOTH 


Attm 

CkiHASiWl 

K«A»hr«f»h 

an 9 »JI|J 
M 4 htfm HOh M 


SWIMKtHO? 


N«n fkttWf 
AikWW At4. ScMM 

HiQ S<b«»l 


Hilb 

fUcmtiM f««fc fmt 


SHUTFLESOARD? ^ 


TEmns? 


PICNICS? 


AtfM f«/k 

HOU fdA 

H^a rifHWf $«kMiCr« 


Hilb 

r«f% 


SOMMER SCHmULE OF THE YOUTH 
RECREATION CENTER 

Mmdff » TAttrfgy ~ TKiirW^f « frid 0 f 
7:M H p.m. 

T 99 $J€f 9 >S: 30 fJA. 

OMiAf ^ Cam — riAf . U«KbW«r 4 

$A« 4 ht. 


K«Jf fkUUt 
V«M« 

CUsNA 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


BOYS SOFTBALL 
LEAGUES 

T«««l «tH ^0 0ff0mii0^ 09 «k*« 
Mb«i*t l 0 < 0 h 0 mu W«Kk llft« 

lAf •• 

A*MS404 Awt. 

• vitAA S». 

H.H S*. 

MMANkA St. 


LEARN HOW TO SWIKI 

ivtiiAikAf bu«A« «*n W firtA At «lk« MaKata Hdb 
$A*A«A*tAf fAAl 4 a 4 tW fcwr A ftlAA PaA t A^pifA At 

iIm tkktt aH«<a. 


MUSIC mSTRUCnONI 

ftt0 mmU iAftfArtiA* vin i# irrtA At lliA TAAlk C«atA« 
AA TaA 14A| AA4 TlkAfS^Ay lAATAlAfA. %t0ft% ^AAA ,1 ttb. 

9 nAf VAAr lAtfniiAiAti 


VALLEY STREET RECREATION CENTER 

O^A Ascvft SAhii^r ^ Saa 4 a 7 
CamM « MtttiAft ^ fimf ^AAf Daa«#« 

lA^Wft A^AVt iW AM Af iM lAAA«S CAAft« Al 
9i«AfTi«v PArk 


RIDES—SKATING-^WIMMING^RECREATION PARK—DANCING—SQUARE DANCING 






WOOD’S GOSSIP 

TRAZLSZDE UUSEUU 
VATCHUNG RESERVATION 
UNION COUNTY PARK COMUISSION 

Spring 

SPRING NATURE PROGRAM 
Star Lore 

thjring the season of the vernal equinox the stars 
are very beautlfuL. Attend the meetings on the fola 
loving Thursday evenings at 8:00 P.U. 

May 2. 9. 16, 23, and 30 

At these meetings the various constellations will 
be pointed out and some of the ancient star myths will 
be told. 


Science and Nature Study Groups 

From May 1 to June IS, teachers wishing to ara 
range for a field trip or lecture for their classes 
during school hours may do so by calling The Union 
County Park Commission, ELizabeth 2a8431. 

Conservation Work Shop 

An interesting project sponsored by the Union 
County garden clubs, with Mrs. G. E. Anderson as 
leader, will be held at 2:00 P.M. on the following 
Tuesdays: 

Hay 7 and June 4 
Illustrated Lectures 

Lectures are available for civic and educational 
organizations on nature in the Union County Park Sys* 
ten, history of Trailside Museums in the United States 
or any phase of natural history of this area. 

Call The Union County Park Commission, ELizabeth 
2a8431 for arrangements. 

Trailside Museum 

The Museum is open Sunday and holiday afternoons 
from 2:00 to 5:00 P.M. and at other times by appoints 
meat. The public is cordially invited to attend all 
of these nature activities. 

A copy of the Trailside Museum Program will be 
mailed upon request. 
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SPECIAL ACTIVITIES AND FEATURE EVENTS 

Illustrations 

1. Learn to Swim Schools announcement 


aUMWM-U® 

SWDM 

s(r[}i©0as 

will be conducted At both the 
Linden and Rahway poole of 
The Union County ParH Conniieelon 
Starting Cdate] 


Clasaoa will be held daily for one week from 
93 OO a«m« to 9 * 1^5 a*m« 

Boya and girls 7 years to lU may register for 
the schools at the pools • \k sample card is 
enclosed; children may obtain their cards at 
the pools*) 

The swinning classes are FREK OP CHARGE* 

The swivaaing instruction at the Linden pool 
will be under the direction of kichael Crossman* 
and at Rahway Fool Frank Catsle will be in 
charge* 

Those passing the test will receive "King 
Heptune" certificates as well as American Red 
Cross certificates* The latter organization 
is cooperating on the program* 


THE UKION COUHTY PARK COUMISSIOH 


4 i8 special activities, events, contests 

n. An Art Exhibition Folder—containing dates, names of leaders, 
general committee and location—also these rules: 

The Trailside Museum Art Show, sponsored 
by the Union County Park Commission 

1. There will be no limit to the number of exhibitors but each artist 
will be permitted to exhil)it but one picture. 

2. Size: the longest dimension of each picture is not to exceed Sf) 
inches, including tlie frame. 

3. Pictures must be original, but may be of any medium. 

4. Pictures will not be accepted unless properly framed and with screw 
eves and wires. 

5. .All pictures should be delivered to Trailside Museum on Saturday, 
September 18. between 9:00 a.m. and 11:30 a.m. 

6. .All exhibits should be removed between 5:30 p.m. and 6.00 p.m. on 
Sunday. vSeptember 19. 

7. Exhibitors should be sure to procure an entry card at the door. 

8. A popular vote will be taken. The winner will be announced. 

9. While all pictures will receive prudent and careful handling. 
Trailside Museum regrets its inability to be responsible for any of the 
exhibits. 

III. Many communities sponsor feature jnograms of music—the illus¬ 
tration on page 419 indicates available opportunities through a 
music center. 

IV. Programs must also be designed for special groups. These three 
illustrations offer possibilities for senior citizens, hospital pa¬ 
tients, and industrial workers. The first is from the bulletin ol 
the North Carolina Recreation Commission, entitled Recreation 
for the Aging-, and the .second from proceedings of the Hospital 
Recreation Conlcrence sponsored by the commission. The third 
is a program of the Industrial Athletic Association of Metropoli¬ 
tan Oakland, Calilornia-it is a cooperative adventure with the 
Oakland Recreation Department and some fifty member firms. 



SUMMER MUSIC CENTER 

FOR ALL YOUNG PEOPLE MAMARONECK AVENUE SCHOOL 

WHITE PLAINS. N. Y. 

Daily Class Instruction — Bands, Orchestras, 
Glee Clubs, Supervised Recreation 

Auspices 

WESTCHESTER COUNTY RECREATION COMMISSION 

With Cooperetion of 

WESTCHESTER MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 


Si* Weeks — 9:JS A. M. • 12:30 P. M. 

Mondays Through Fridays 
June 30ih — August lOth 

ftEOISTftATION — TUESDAY, JUNE 29th 9:15 A. M. — 2:30 P. M. 
SEASON TUITION PAYABLE IN ADVANCE ^ $20.00 
ADDITIONAL FEE FOR PIANO ^ $5.00 
ADDITIONAL INSTRUCTION PERIODS — $5.00 
TRANSPORTATION AT SCHOOL RATES PROM MOST AREAS 

• 

Tier off on dotted lino end moil to: 

Mr. AJtundor Stonehill, Director » Room 242. County OfRee Euildin^, 

White Pleini. N. Y. (Tefephon^^WHIte Pleins 9*1300, tension 343) 


I em Intereited in eHendin 9 the SUMMER MUSIC CENTER for the lollewtng 
•ctivities: (Rnel schedules ere errenged to meet individuel iMerestt. Eech student 
mey re 9 ittef on Iniliel fee for one instruction period end et meny 9 roup ectivities 
es time permits) 

INSTRUCTION IN 


□ Qerinet 
Q Setophone 

□ Rute 

□ Oboe 
0 Benoon 


0 Cornet or Trumpet 
0 French Horn 
0 Alto Horn 
Q Beritone Horn 
O Trombone 
0 Dance Orchestra 


□ Tube 

□ Violin 
O Viola 
O CeUo 

0 String Bess 
0 Guitar 


0 Orchestra 
0 Bend 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 

0 Music Appreciation 
0 Music Theory 


0 Orkon 
0 Drums 
0 Popular Piano 
□ Piano 
0 Twirling 
0 Voice (Grades 
9*l2onty} 


0 Glee Club 


1/2 Unit of Credit Granted to High School Students 


Signed _—.. 

(NAy£) 

Address .... 


Age 




.-. TeUf’hsne Kumber . .. 

Signature of Parent .......... 

School You Attended ..... 

Crade Completed This Year . ... 

Have you attended Music Center before? . What years? . 

Name of School Music Teacher .... 

What Instrument Do You Play ..... Years Studied .. 

Deposit of (5.00 to bo applied egeinst tuition should eecempeny epplkation in 

order to assure placet in groups chosen. 


4>9 
















RECREATION ACTIVITIES FOR THE AGED 
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PROGRAM OF ACTIVITIES 
Oakland. California Recreation Department 

No. 3. Recreation Activities in Industry ACTIVITIES FOR WOMEN 
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Monthly dinner meetings held the first Monday {except holidays) of each month: 
Monthly Board of Directors Meeting-third Monday in each month. 
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No. 2. Recreation Activities for Hospital 1‘atients 


I. Ballo<m parties. Very colorful events in which balloons may be 
used in relays, indudinj': 

a. Sweeping 

b. Batting in the air 

c. Kicking 


( 1 . Butting with the head 

A part of the evening may be spent in dancing, with balloons tied to 
the ankles. An attempt is made bv the dancers to break other couples’ 
balloons. 


2 . Newspa[>er parties. Group may be divided into want ad, for sale. 
Sports, and eclitorial sections. 

a. newspaper is written about amusing incidents which have hap- 
j)enetl during the patients' recent hospitalization. 

b. Each group tries to dress one of its members in the most unic]ue 
fashion, using only newspapers and s<nneihing appropriate (pins. 
Scotch tape, or paste) to hold them on. 

3. Sight-seeing ti ips to nearby points of interest. 


•Markedly Disturbed Neuropsychiatric Patients: 

It is fret]uemly felt that these patients cannot participate in recrea¬ 
tional activities due to lack of iiueresi. 1 he following activities have 
been used successfully in various hospitals: 

1. Simple, modified ball games (with balls large enough or soft enough 
not to be a hazard). 

а. Medicine ball 

1). Vollev ball 

c. Hitting a shuttlecock with ping pong paddles. 

d. Basketball 

2. Cabaret style dances, with tables arranged around the room for four 
at each table, with candles. Howers. and a night club atmosphere. Rota¬ 
tion dancing to encourage mixing. 

S. Rhythm band—similar to children’s band—using South .American 
rhythm instruments. 

■1. Marching in groups to suitable music. 

5. Therapeutic swimming. Swimming in water at 90®R for as long as 
21/0 hours twice a day. 

б. Gardening (flowers and vegetables) in small plots or in window 
boxes. 

7. The use of crayons, pastels, and charcoal in sketching sessions. 

Neuropsychiatric Patients—NOT Markedly Disturbed: 


1. Rollerskating 

2. -Archery for well-supervised, small, select groups. 
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3. Book club 

4. Free pictures available from the Calendar Art Co. Variety can be 
incorporated by having stationary frames and rotating the pictures from 
ward to ward. 

Tuberculosis Patients: 

1. Bed Patients 

a. Script reading-1-, 2*, and 3-aci plays. 

b. Planning and conducting radio programs. 

c. Bingo—with individual wards or entire hospital by using P. A. sys¬ 
tems. 

d. Contest clubs. Books available on scientific methods for winning 
contests. 

e. Stamp collecting. 

f. Pen Pal clubs. 

2. Ambulatory 

a. Miniature golf 

b. Golf putting 

c. Croquet 

d. Hiking 

e. Shuffleboard 

f. Piano lessons 

Orthopedic Patients: 

1. Cutting records—singing or writing a letter aloud—to send home. 

2. Birthday parties for individuals in wards. 

3. Guessing stunts of all types. Example: How many peas in a jar? Or, 
an alarm clock in a box, set off at a time to be guessed at. 

4. Contest of blowing egg or Ping-pong ball. 

5. Balloon volley ball. 

6. Shufflcttc. 

7. Scavenger hunts—using old magazines to find the pictures on the 
needed items. 

8. Miniature bowling. 

V. Two announcements from the Chicago Park District offer illus¬ 
trations of popular features—Day Camping and Square Dancing. 

Day Camps 

Day camping, conducted in many of our parks during the summer 
vacation period, provides a program of wholesome outdoor activities 
with experience in group living. A program of nature activities, swim- 
ming, games, crafts and trips is planned to fit the needs of boys and 
girls ranging in age from seven to twelve. 
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Moderate fees whicli var>' with the catiips. cover the cost of items 
such as milk, craft material and transportation for special trips. 

Camps open Julv 5. Registrations can usually be made during the 
week previous. Children should be accompanied by parents at the time 
of registration. 


(Day camps locations arc listed) 
SUCCESTl^ .AciiviTit:^ 


Appended is a list of activities that indicate real i 

lamping experiences 

ir the campers. 


Nature Exploration 

Boating 

Tracking and Trailing 

Canoeing 

Hiking 

Swimming 

Fishing 

First .Aid 

Nature Games 

Sand Modeling 

Nature Crafts 

.Art and Crafts 

Camp Craft 

Games 

Camp Museum 

Family Nights 

Camp Zoo 

Archery 

Weather Forecasting 

Indian Crafts 

Gardening 

Story Idling 

Firebuilding 

Dramatics 

Outdoor Cooking 

Puppetry 

Camp Keeping 

Dancing 

Council Fires 

Music 


Contests 

Tournaments, leagues, contests and competitive activities of all 
types call for careful guidance, rules and regidations, efficient officials, 
and good planning. 

Archery, once the sport of the few, is coming to hold a major place 
in the nation’s recreation interest. In Chicago the parks have taken 
the lead in offering opportunities for every member of the family to 
engage in this sport. 

Expert instruction on supervised, modern archery ranges is of¬ 
fered at conveniently located park fieldhouses throughout the city. 
There are indoor and outdoor archery ranges where folks may engage 
in target practice and competitive shooting. 

If one wishes to make his own bows, arrows, and other archery 
equipment, he may easily do so in the handicraft shops in park field* 
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houses. Competent instruction, full shop equipment, and tools are 
provided without charge. Good materials are available at cost. 

Interested persons may become members of the Chicago Park 
District Archers, the largest archery association in America. Reg¬ 
istration may take place in any one of the many archery groups 
functioning in the Chicago parks. 

Tournaments and shoots are held periodically throughout the 
year: the Robin Hood Tournament, with over one thousand con¬ 
testants, being one of the greatest events of its kind. Five other 
major outdoor city-wide archery tournaments are arranged dur¬ 
ing the summer. Two major indoor city-wide tournaments, open 
to all, are scheduled annually. 

Tournament Rules and Customs 

A target captain and two scorers shall be agreed upon by the 
archers on each target. The remaining archers shall check the draw 
and call the arrows and score. Arrows in the green are picked up aftei 
all arrow’s are drawn from the target and recorded. 

The duty of the target captain shall be to settle all local questions. 
If for any reason an archer cannot take his place on the shooting line, 
and he has some arrows yet to shoot for that end, the target captain 
(or his target mate) shall stand in his place to aid the field captain in 
determining w'hen to blow' his whistle. 

\A^here archers on a target are shooting in turn it is customary foi 
each archer to shoot three arrow's and tlien yield his place to his target 
mates, and then in his turn shoot the other three arrows. 

Archers may not spot shots by use of artificial aids, or receive coach¬ 
ing aids while in the act of shooting three successive arrows, but ma) 
discuss shooting and receive spotting advice from his target mates 
after returning from the line. 

Any attempt to annoy, or confuse, another archer is unsportsman¬ 
like in archery and must not be allow’ed. 

Archers shall remain at least three yards back of the line of shoot¬ 
ing when not sliooting and refrain from any action disturbing to 
those sliooting. Archers should use care when entering or leaving 
their shooting position not to disturb their fellow archers. Some 
archers consider it a courteous gesture to remain in position until 
their partner has completed his group of arrow’s. 
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Ground quivers and bow siands shall be kept behind the line. 
Appeals from the tlec ision ol the hulv j)aramoum may be made to 
the field captaiti whose woril shall be final. 

The field captain shall rule on all matters not covered by N..\..A. 
rules. 


EASTERN UNION COUNTY 
< ^TENNIS TOURNAMENTS 

\ Conducted! by 

\y Union County Park Coalssion 




\ Conducted by 

S Union County Park Coalssion 

- (Roselle, Roselle Park, Rahway, 

(Cff Cranford, Hillside, Union, Linden 
V* )/^ and Elizabeth*) 

V//V>sv‘^^ tour « AMENTS 

^ Doubles 

/ W WoBon - Singles 

rxe ^—^ Juniors (15 to l8 yrs. of age) 

1/ - Singles 

“ Boys (under 15 yrs. of age) • Singles 

Juniors and Boys Bust not have reached their birth¬ 
day before Januory 1. 

Open to all residents of Roselle, Roselle Park, Rahway, Cranford,. 
Hillside, Union, Linden and Elliabeth, K.J., who ore not aeobers 
of any club possessing private tennis courts, and who do not have 
tho privilege of playing on such courts, 

intry fee: Ken • al.CO per pl^yat for each event; Wocen - >1«00; 
Juniors - 50 cents; Boys - 25 cents. 

Entries will close at 12 noon, Wednesday, July 7, 195 h, with 
Gcorgv T. Cren, Asst, Cupt. of Recreation, Union County Park 
Cocualsslon, P. 0. Box 231* Elizabeth, H. J, 

Play will start • (all catches on Warlnanco Park Courts); 

Boys Singles - Sat, July 10, 195^ • 10;30 a.a. 

Juniors Singles - Sat. July 10, 195^ - 10:30 a.e, 

Hcn*s Singles - Sat. July 10, 195^ - 10:30 a,a. 

Wooen's Singles - Sat, July 10, 195^ - 10;30 a,a. 

Men's Doubles - Sat, July 17, 19?* - 1:30 p-a* 

Vinners and runners-up In each division will receive sultablo 
awards• 

Players oust furnish Uirco (3) new tennis balls, Tho winners will 
retain the new ones, and tho losers the old ones. 

All rules and regulations of the Union County Park Coa&lsslon oust 
bo observed. 

Players oust be ready to play by 10 olnutes after the scheduled 
tioe or be defaulted, 

U. S, Lawn Tennis Association Rules will govern all play« 

The Coaaittee reservtis the right to reject any entry. 


ENTRY BUNTC 


EASTERN UNION CCUm TENNIS TOURIUHEWT 


EI.7BY BUNK 


.Boys Are 
.Juniors Age 
.Wooen's Singles 
.Mtrn's Singles 
Men's Doubles # 


(PRINT) 


itreet Address 


City 
Entry Fee; 


Tel, Kuaber. 


# PRII^ Naso and Address of Doubles partner 
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Call the field captain or lady paramount to witness and sign when 
a perfect end is shot. 

It is always expedient to have entry blanks for registration; an¬ 
nouncements and other information for each contest. Here are two— 
a tennis tournament on p. 429 and horseshoe pitching, below. 


BNTRY BLANK ENTRY BLANK 

28th ANiniAL 

UNION COUNTY HORSESHOE PITCHING TOURNAMENT 

at 

Warlnaneo Park 
Ellaabath ai)d Bosellei H* 

SEPTEXBm 25 


fill contestants are to quality at l^sOO noon by pitching 50 shoes* 
Tournaoent will begin at i:00 p*D* Contestants will be defaulted after 

1:15 p*o. 


!• Classes: There will be Classes A, By and C if there are 2U or zsore 
entries; only Classes A and B if less than 2^^ The 
highest 6 qualifiers will bo in Class A| the noxt 6 in 
Class etc* Classes A and B will play a Hound Robinf 
Class C an Elioiinatlon of 25 point goacs* 

2* Awards: Suitable awards will be presented to the winner and 

runner-up in each division* 

3* Entry Pee: An entry fee of $1*00 must occoof»any each blank* 

4* Eligibility: Open to acn residing or cop ley ed in Union County* 

5* Horseshoes: Cotq)etitors oay use their own shoes provided they aeet 

with the official requireoents as to sise and lAlght. 

6* Rules: Rules of the National Horseshoe Pitchers' Association will 
govern the coo^tetition* 

7* Entries Close: Entries will close at noon, Friday, Septeobor 2V. 

195V with George T* Cron, Asst. Supt* of Recreation, 
The Union County Park Cosslssion, Box 231» 
Elisabeth, New Jersey* 


UNION COUNTY HORSESHOE PITCHING TOURNAHBKT 
Signature of Entr y 
Street Address 
City or Tow n 

Telephone No> _ 
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THE WORKSHOP 


For Exploration: 

1. In a recreation deparinicnt of a medium-sized city, study and evaluate 

the arts and crafts and nature and outing programs. 

2. Determine what is included in a comprehensive winter sports program. 

3. Compare the program schedules for music, dramatics, and dancing with 

those of athletics and sports in a community recreation program. 

■1. Learn how a department uses the holidays in preparing a program ol 
special events. 

:’). Interview a recreation superintendent to learn how his cle[)artment 
advertises special events. 

6. Check the yearly programs of three departments of ecjual size for halatue. 

7. Observe a large special recreation event and criti/e it constructively. 

8. Evaluate the import.iiue of contests and tournaments in the total pro¬ 

gram schedule. 

9. .Analyze the |>ul>liciiy lor special events in a community recreation pro¬ 

gram. 

10. Review a recreation l)udget to determitte amounts and percentage of 
total allocated to special events. 


For Planning: 

1. Plan a seasonal schedule for swimming, hiking, music, and dramatics. 

2. List ways and methcxls of enlisting public interest in special at tivities. 

3. Draft a job clescri[>tion for supervisor of special activities. 

4. Prepare a program feature for supervising I'hanksgiving and Easter. 

5. Develop a plan for using the point system on playgrounds. 

6. I’repare a ciuestionnaire for ascertaining the recreation interests of adults 

and children. 

7. Draft a committee organization chart for planning and conducting a 

city-wide Halloween celebration. 

8. Plan the agenda for a session on special features in a recreation training 

institute. 

9. Prepare a schedule for evaluating and appraising special events. 

10. Prepare all the necessary forms needed in conducting: (1) a golf tourna¬ 
ment, and (2) a one-act play contest. 


REFERENCES 

The references for this chapter are the same as those for other chapters 
related to Program. 

See The Recreation Program book. (Chapter XII) for information on 
special events. Athletic Institute. 
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Through close contact with local recreation departments one can keep 
abreast of special activities, feature events, and contests. 

Both the Recreation Bulletin Sers'ice and Recreation, magazine of the 
National Recreation .Association, are excellent reference materials. 

The Quarterly Bulletins and Xeuisletlers of the American Recreation 
Society are helpful. The many bulletins from slate recreation societies also 
publish worthwhile suggestions. 

The kits of workshop materials distributed by many national youth 
agencies are valuable. Boys' Club Sennce issued by Boys' Clubs of America 
illustrates this opportunity. 

Many organizations sponsor festival occasions and publish material 
adapted to local use. The various university and college extension division 
activities may assist. 



Part Six 


FINANCES AND 
BUSINESS PROCEDURES 



Standards and Methods 

of Finance 


Standards 

The amount of money which a community should spend for recre¬ 
ation is not easy to determine. So many factors must be taken into 
consideration that it cannot be arbitrarily decided. It is likewise al¬ 
most impossible to compare community expenditures in this field be¬ 
cause of the variables involved and the inconsistency among commun¬ 
ities and agencies in the allocation of debit items. Some cities, for 
example, contribute the use of school facilities for community recrea¬ 
tion, without any charge to the public recreation department and 
carry heat, light, and sometimes janitorial cost, as part of the school 
expenditures. In other cities, recreation agencies contract for the use 
of school facilities and pay the costs from the recreation budget. In 
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both situations, the communities are using tax funds for the recrea* 
tion use of schools, but only in the second of these is the cost debited 
to recreation. 

There are many factors which influence community expenditure 
tor recreation. Among them are (1) the financial condition of the com¬ 
munity, (2) the legal tax structure limitations, (3) the efficiency of 
over-all municipal financial administration, (4) the peculiar needs of 
tlie community, (5) the capacity and generosity of those in a position 
to make voluntary contributions, (6) the physical plant (recreation 
areas and facilities) available, (7) the amount of time which people 
can give to help administer and supervise the program. (8) accessi¬ 
bility of recreation opportunities other than those provided and suj>- 
ported by the community, and, of course, (9) prevailing local costs of 
personnel, services, supplies and equipment. 

As shown above there are many factors which enter into the amount 
of money to be spent on recreation. Nevertheless, experience over 
the years in a large number of communities, along with the growing 
public interest in recreation does afford a basis for the development 
of expenditure standards which can be used as a guide in fiscal plan- 
ning. 

Recently, a group of nationally known experts agreed that an 
annual expenditure of approximately $6.00 per capita was needed 
in most communities to provide adequate public recreation oppor¬ 
tunities. This is a per capita standard of local, public funds and does 
not include funds which may be made available through nongovern¬ 
mental sources. Were the S6.00 to be allocated in terms of previousl) 
established standards it would be broken into S3.00 per capita for cur¬ 
rent expenditures for recreation programs and services of which $1.50 
would be for leadership and $1.50 for supplies, salaries of nonleader¬ 
ship personnel, and the like. The remaining $3.00 would be for the 
operation of parks, zoos, museums, and the like. These suggeste 
expenditures do not include costs of capital improvements. They are 
annually recurring expenditures for parks and public recreation. 
Standards of financial expenditure are not fixed. They are flexib e 
and should serve only as guides. If such standards were be app le 
indiscriminately and without modification to local conditions, t e> 
could make good municipal recreation services appear inadequate 
and, in some instances, moderate provision, superior. They shou 
be used with discretion. These standards, moreover, are not unrea - 
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istic. They are within reach ol many communities anil, indeed. ha\’e 
been exceeded in some municipalities. 


Principles of Finance 

There are certain basic principles which should be lolloweil in the 
financing ol community recreation services. Among these are; 

1. Funds to provide the basic floor of public recreation sovUrs. 
programs, and facilities should be provided through tax funds. iJe- 
cause of what recreation contributes to the well-being ol people and 
society, it is a legitimate claim on tlie public treasury. 

2. Because conditions change so rapidly, recreation expenditures 
should be re-evaluated periodically. Some communities attempt to 
operate by spending the same amounts of funds year alter year even 
though needs and conditions have changed. This not only results in 
inefficient expenditure of money but also causes inadeijuate service 
and sometimes dissipates current fiscal resources. 

3. Each public and volutjtaiy recreation should have a sound 
policy with respect to fiscal planning and finance. Such policies 
should be in harmony with the functions and objectives of the agency, 

4. Sound fiscal procedures should be established. Accepted lorms 
of financial procedure shoulil be adopted and adhered to iit financial 
operations. This refers to such operations as budgeting, receiving, 
allocating, disbursing, accounting, and auditing finances. 

5. Bonding of personnel is essential. Persons who are called upon to 
handle the funds of an agency should be bonded in accordance with 
accepted procedures. 

Other sound principles of financing recreation, based upon wide 
experience and practice are accurately stated in Recreation for Com¬ 
munity Living:^ 

1. Since society has accepted responsibility for furnishing the 
basic recreation sei-vices it believes should be made available to all 
the people, it must provide the funds needed to meet the cost of 
such services. 

By legislative action at various levels of government the people 
have indicated tlieir approval of the expenditure of tax funds for rec¬ 
reation. The readiness of the people to finance the services of volun- 
tary agencies that provide recreation indicates their willingness to 

^Recreation for Community Living, .\thletic Instiiuic. Chicago. Illinois. 
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support these agencies through direct contributions or gifts to feder¬ 
ated funds. Continued, expanding financial support of recreation 
gives evidence tliat society recognizes its value and is ready to pay the 
needed cost. Since the providing of recreation service is a permissive 
function, there should be a means whereby the public is given an 
opportunity, periodically, to indicate how much it wishes to spend 
for this service. 

2. Cooperative planning is necessaiy to determine how public 
and volunlaiy agencies can best share recreation costs. 

The division of recreation costs between public and voluntary 
agencies is a matter of local determination. The share which each 


type of agency should accept can be best worked out through co¬ 
operative planning on the part of the agencies and the people. 
Otherwise, there are likely to be competition for funds, areas of 
deficiency, or overlapping in service, with resulting public criticism 
and curtailment of support. Such agencies as advisory recreation coun¬ 
cils, community chests and councils of social agencies afford the 
machinery for a discussion of this problem on tlie local level. Wlien 
planned cooperatively, agencies are in a better position to assist each 
other in the securing of their respective budgets. 

3. Government, in determining the amount to be made available 
for public recreation sewices, should give consideration to annual 
per capita expenditure standards in relation to the amounts spent foi 
other necessaiy sendees. (See j)revious discussion on standards.) 

4. Available funds should be spent in the areas of greatest need 
and where they will yield the maximum benefits to the people. 

In the ideal situation, sufficient funds would be available to pro¬ 
vide all essential or desirable services to all the people, but in practice, 
this condition rarely if ever exists. One phase of financial planning is 
the determination of the manner in which the limited available funds 


can be spent so as to yield the maximum return. This may result in 
providing more leadership in under privileged neighborhoods, keep¬ 
ing centers open longer in areas with substandard housing, or empha¬ 
sizing activities which are believed to have the greatest recreation 
values or which have a relatively low cost per participant. Hoi\evei. 
evaluation of services primarily in terms of low cost must be avoidec. 
5. In general, the recreation sendees of public and voluntoiy 

agencies should be pnndded free or at a noininal chaige. 

The fact that society furnishes funds to provide recreation mdi- 
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cates its belief that it is in the public interest that people should be 
served by the recreation program. Charges ami lees would make it 
impossible for large numbers of people—frequently those in greatest 
need of recreation—to benefit from recreation services. Therefore, the 
types of recreation that should be made available to a large portion ol 
the population and the benefits from which are wi<!ely distributed- 
such as playground activities and the enjoyment of parks—should be 
free. On tlie other hand, recreation services which involve high 
initial or annual cost for leadership or maintenance in proportion to 
the numbers served may well carry a charge. Such fees should be 
commensurate with the cost, but should not be expecie<l to carry the 
cost of other parts of the program, except in the case of services such 
as providing parking areas which may be unrelated to the recreation 
program. Some voluntary agencies charge a membershij> fee, which is 
justified by the service rendered to members only. 

6. A system of financial records should be established that, in com¬ 
bination u'ith sendee records, will indicate the total and unit costs 
of the types of sendee rendered and afford a guide to fiscal planning. 

It is assumed that every public and voluntary agency keeps an ac¬ 
curate accounting of its receipts and expenditures according to a sys¬ 
tem approved by government or general practice and audited an¬ 
nually. In order to determine the costs of its various services, how¬ 
ever, a system of records based on functions or units of work is essen¬ 
tial. Unless the agency knows the cost of each major type of service- 
such as community sports, band concerts or day camping, for ex¬ 
ample—or of each playground, recreation building or swimming pool, 
it cannot be assured that its funds are being spent to the best ad¬ 
vantage. W'hen related to attendance ilata, these records indicate 
the participant cost of various sei^ices, which likewise are essential 
for most effective fiscal planning. 

7. Public funds allocated for recreation use should be specifically 
designated for recreation and spent in accordance thereudth. 

Unless tax funds which are appropriated or otherwise made avail¬ 
able for recreation use are so designated they may be dissipated and 
spent for another purpose. Unless they are budgeted specifically for 
recreation, the governing authorities and the people have no way of 
determining recreation costs. Recreation needs are more likely to re¬ 
ceive adequate consideration from the authorities that control the 
distribution of public funds if they are presented in the budget re- 
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quest of a special recreation department than if they are divided 
among the requests of several departments in which recreation is a 
minor function. 

8. Fiytancial planning must implement long-range plans for areas, 
facilities, and programs by the development of a long-range plan for 
meeting their cost. 

Because needed expansions in recreation properties and services 
can be achieved only as funds are made available, long-range plans 
are incomplete unless they include proposals for putting them into 
effect. It is a function of financial planning to study the financial 
condition of the community, its resources, potential sources of funds, 
available and authorized procedures for securing funds, and to de¬ 
velop and secure official approval of a plan for financing the project 
according to a schedule. In doing this the agency, public or volun¬ 
tary, must take into account the fiscal requirements to serve other 
needs in the community. 

9. In planning new buildings and facilities consideration must 
be given to the provision of futids to assure their proper operation, 
leadership and maintenance. 

Proposals for new facilities and structures within the framework 
of an overall plan should take into account the amount that will need 
to be raised annually to keep them in good conditon and to pro¬ 
vide the personnel tliat will conduct or operate them properly. Unlike 
land, which can be left undeveloped if necessary, facilities and build¬ 
ings require annual expenditures. Proffered gifts of developed prop¬ 
erty, such as a residence, must be considered in the light of the prob¬ 
able addition to the annual budget as related to the value of the 
service it will make possible. 


Separate Budget for Recreation 

Those who plan to use public funds for recreation will do well at 
the outset to campaign for and obtain a separate budget for recrea 
tion. This does not necessarily mean that the funds must be admin¬ 
istered by a separate recreation authority apart from parks or schools, 
for instance. Neither does it imply raising funds through a special or 
separate tax levy, although such might be the case. Regardless of the 
source of revenue, the funds should be earmarked for the sole purpose 
of recreation. If recreation is to stand on its own feet, it deserves h- 
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niincial provisions whitli will give the public a clear picture of why 
and how the money is being spent, and obviate confusion with ex¬ 
penditures for other public services. When recreation funds are 
luni|)ed with other budgets it is too difficult to justify the items, too 
easy to confuse them, and too tempting to sacrifice or relegate them to 
secondary importance. \Vhen included with the expenditures for 
allied public services, curtailment of the latter is likely to jeopardize 
recreation money if the funds are not earmarked for that specific 
purpose. There is merit, of course, in flexibility of administering 
recreation appropriations; but discretionary powers which are loo 
broad in scope and which permit ami even encourage the interchange 
of funds of several functional fields, can be a very real liability. Let 
recreation, or any other public service, stand on its own merits. 
Disguising it under another name or burying its costs In another 
budget is unsatisfactory at best. 

Methods 

Community recreation is supported in a number of ways. The pri¬ 
vate agencies receive the bidk of their support through voluniai 7 con¬ 
tributions and membership, while public departments depend upon 
lax funds and charges and fees. Both are the recipients of gifts and 
endowments, although this is more pronounced among the former. 
Unfortunately, recreation has been sold in some communities on the 
basis that "it will not cost much." Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Recreation is a public service which requires funds in no 
small amount if the job is to be properly done; but if comparison is 
made with its contribution to community life, its "relative" cost is 
not excessive. When the returns are weighed ag:iinst the investment, 
one comes to the conclusion that a community cannot afford not to 
provide adequate funds for recreation. However, to assume that com¬ 
munity recreation can be supported without adequate financial pro¬ 
vision indicates an erroneous conception of Its needs and possibilities. 

Taxation for recreation necessarily involves the whole (piestion of 
taxation in relation to all other governmental functions. It Is in this 
light that discussion of the methods of financing shoidd be viewed. 
Recreation competes for the tax dollar with education, fire proiet- 
tion, law enforcement, and other municipal services. It also competes 
for the contributed dollar with the agencies which operate in the 
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health, welfare, and related fields. The ratio of recreation expen¬ 
ditures to the expenditures in other fields is relatively small. To 
date, as far as is known, no satisfactory standard or formula has been 
devised for indicating w-hat that ratio should be. It is heartening to 
note, however, that in many places both public and private agency 
recreation expenditures are increasing at a more rapid rate than the 
expenditures for some of the longer established services. Public sup¬ 
port for recreation will unquestionably increase as its purposes and 
values become more widely known and understood. 


TJie General Fund 

Recreation departments are generally financed through appropria¬ 
tions made by city councils or boards of aldermen on the basis of 
budgets which are presented by the recreation authority. Financing 
recreation in this way has these advantages: (1) there is flexibility, 
making it possible for a recreation department to secure within rea¬ 
son as much money as it may need from year to year, depending upon 
the extent to which the council or board of aldermen can be con¬ 
vinced of the need and its relative importance to other municipal 
services: (2) the amount of money which is allocated for recreation 
need not fluctuate with yearly variations in assessed valuation; (3) it 
contributes to and facilitates over-all municipal financial manage¬ 
ment in that the allocation of funds for recreation can be more readily 
synchronized with other public expenditures: and finally, (4) it en¬ 
courages a recreation authority and its superintendent to be always 
alert, constantly doing a good job. and interpreting the program. 

However, financing recreation through general appropriation also 
has its disatlvantages: (1) when recreation departments have to rely 
upon appropriations by a city council, they are subject to the whims 
and fancies of those who hold the purse strings and may find them¬ 
selves under constant political pressure; (2) because annual appiopri- 
ations are uncertain, planning is made difficult, if not impossible, and 
threats arise which can conceivably cripple the service or actually 
wipe out the program. Moreover, the main advantage of the general- 
fund procedure (i.e. no limits on exj)enditures) may be dissipated by 
the existence of an over-all legal ceiling on the municipal tax rate. 
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Special Tax Levy 

A number of stales and conimiiniiies have laws wliich permit the 
financing of public recreation through a special tax levy for recre¬ 
ation which is ear marked for the purpose. This amounts to fiscal 
independence on the part of the public department or agency which 
exercises such a privelege. In some states, the special tax levy, once 
adopted through the referendum, becomes a permanent means of 
revenue. In other states, the levy must be voted upon periodically in 
public referendum. 

In Illinois, for example, the state, under the slate recreation 
enabling law, permits communities to level up to two-thirds of a mill 
on each dollar valuation for public recreation. Another half mill is 
allowed for recreation programs in park systems, beyond the one and 
one-half mills allowed for corporate, park purposes. In Los Angeles 
the City Charter provides that 13 cents out of a maximum of $1.25 
city properly tax may be allocated to the Department of Recreation 
and Parks, and additional appropriations may be made from the 
general fund of the city. (An indication of the comparative sources of 
income of the Los Angeles City General Budget and Los Angeles 
City Recreation and Parks for a quarter of a century is shown in the 
graph, p. ‘1‘12). Milwaukee has a levy of .8 of a mill on each dollar 
valuation for recreation. In Forth Worth, Texas, it is a special levy of 
not more than five cents on each $100 valuation. 

There has been considerable debate among municipal officers, rec¬ 
reation executives, and students of government regarding the values 
of a special levy tax as opposed to the general appropriation. All the 
advantages of the general-fund method might be listed as disadvan¬ 
tages of the special levy, and vice versa. The ])roponents of the special 
levy contend that it is worthwhile because: (1) it assures a minimum 
income and permits a department to plan intelligently over a long 
period of time; (2) it prevents meddling with the department's own 
affairs, policies, and practices by those who hold the purse strings; 
(3) it makes possible higher standards. Moreover, it is claimed that 
when the ceiling has been reached, changes can always be made in 
the state laws and more money voted through local referendum. The 
opposition maintains that: (1) even through special levy the income 
is never completely stable, since it fluctuates with assessed valua¬ 
tions; (2) it obstructs executive leadership and initiative by making 
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PERCENTAGE OF CHANGE IN SOURCES OF INCOME 1925-1951* 



them dependent upon regular income; (3) it handicaps over-all man¬ 
agement of municipal funds: and (4) income has little or no relation 
to need. Actually, what those who are primarily concerned with rec¬ 
reation desire is adequate provision for it, at least until it has become 
recognized as an essential public function worthy of liberal financia 
support. Some recreation executives prefer to present their case to al 
the voters through referendum; others wish to deal with a small group 
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of city fathers who they feel have access to the facts and will support 
their interpretation of them. 


Special Tax 

Aside from the millage levy, some communities have partially fi¬ 
nanced their recreation services through levying special taxes, the 
revenue from which is used to support the program. These include 
amusement taxes, taxes on Ii(|uor and other alcoholic beverages, sales 
taxes on merchandise, and the like. At least one community uses 
funds derived from parking meters. 


Special Assessments 

This method of financing has been usetl in making public improve¬ 
ments of all kinds from tlie installation of sewers and the paving of 
streets to the establishment of parks and playgrounds. It is highly val¬ 
ued by some because, through the willitigness to pay of those who 
will perhaps benefit most, it makes possible improvements whiclt 
otherwise might not be forthcoming, or woidtl at least be tlelaycd. 
Even the special assessntent requires a vote of the city council and not 
infrequently proves to be unworkable because of the mechanical and 
legal difficulties involved. Special assessments, moreover, tend to en¬ 
courage piecemeal growth. They can obstruct plans and easily be 
called unfair to the poorer sections of a community. Even the dilli- 
culty of arriving at fair estimates on special assessments is not easy to 
overcome. 


Bond Issues 

Bond issues are a common device for capital improvements and 
outlay. In the majority of cases they are voted on by the total elec¬ 
torate. Communities have limitations on the amount of bonds they 
can issue, and the major point to be kept in mind is the question of the 
community’s willingness and capacity to maintain and operate prop¬ 
erly the facilities which they build and the improvements which iliey 
make through bond issues. 
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Charges and Fees 

The practice of instituting systems of charges and fees for public 
recreation is not new. There are, in fact, few reputable systems which 
do not involve fees and charges of some kind, and the practice has 
found an increasingly important place in their financial structure. 
Considerable debate takes place on this question wherever recreation 
executives gather. There is much to be said for and against the 
practice. Like many other issues, it is harmful only when abused. 
There is something to be said in its favor, since it makes possible serv¬ 
ices ^vhich would not otherwise be available and jjermits the partici¬ 
pant to have a direct financial obligation in the activity in which he is 
interested. In public recreation systems, charges and fees are made for 
such things as golf, tennis, swimming, camping, and special instruc¬ 
tion and privileges in many activities. Some executives feel that wher¬ 
ever and whenever the people want services over and above the mini¬ 
mum which can be provided through appropriated funds to meet the 
needs of the greatest number, there is justification in charging for 
them. 

There are certain recreation departments which receive only one- 
half of one per cent of their income from fees and charges, while in 
at least a few instances more than eighty per cent of the budget has 
come from this source. In Cincinnati, Ohio, the Recreation Commis¬ 
sion has realized as much from charges and fees (over $100,000 an¬ 
nually) as it has from its tax levy. It should be constantly remem¬ 
bered, however, that public recreation cannot depend upon this 
source of revenue as the main pillar of financial support. Dependence 
upon fees and charges as a substitute for tax funds can only end in 
disaster. Except under the most unusual circumstances, community 
recreation cannot be permanently financed either through voluntary 
contributions or charges and fees alone. Recreation can be no more 
seli-supj)orting than can public education. This does not mean that 
charges and fees should not supplement tax ajjpropriations. In this 

connection, G. Ott Romney says: 

Charges are frequently levied for those activities which require 
elaborate facilities beyond the ability of systems to pay or their habit 
of [iroviding. Charges are sometimes levied for those things for whic i 
the individual etjuipmeni cannot be provided by the system and is o 
such tost as to restrict the numbers participating. W'hen some activities. 
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such as golf aiHl tennis, arc in the infancy of their popularity, num¬ 
bers of participants are loo few to justify a public system paying the 
costs as if the game tvere of general appeal and subject to broad de¬ 
mand. Also, the cost of personal et|uipmcnt tends to reiarcl general parti¬ 
cipation and to make the pursuit seem somctvhai exclusive for a tune. 
Charges are maintained in some instances to guaranict* control and to 
assure that the participants have more than an indilTereni interest. 

There is nothing unsavory in recreation because it exacts admission 
charges. As a matter of fact, charges are in many cases necessary and 
frequently guarantee better environment and more adequate leadei* 
ship. 

As stated previously, charges and fees do have a legitimate place 
in a community recreation system as a means of providing and ex¬ 
tending services. If not handled carefully, however, or if misapplied 
or abused, they can (1) amount to double taxation and constitute a 
mockery of the intent of public services. (2) tend to make a com¬ 
munity program too commercialized, and (3) restrict participation. 

Some communities have established principles and procedures on 
die matter of fees and charges. An example is that of Los .-Vngeles:- 

. . . Frequently the deparimcni itself is justified in making a charge 
to participants in its program— 

a. Where expendable materials arc used which are bought by the 
department for the use of the participants in the program. 

b. W'here special instruction is provided for a limite<t group in an 
activity too specialized for the department to provide as part of 
its generalized program. 

c. A general activity such as swimming where the facility or special 
personnel is so costly to provide, operate or maintain that it is 
usually considered impossible unless additional revenue is col¬ 
lected from the group or individual participants. 

d. Programs and activities which are similar to those carried on 
frequently by private enterprise such as golf courses, etc., but 
which the department is carrying on because of public demand. 

In these activities it is customary and justified that the depart¬ 
ment charge an amount comparable to that charged by private 
enterprise. This amount should be sufficient to make the ac¬ 
tivity self-sustaining or to produce a small profit. 

In general, participants receiving special privileges which are 
not available to the general public because of the cost involved 

-Fees and Charges for the Use of Itecreatiou Facilities tinder the Auspices of 
Public Recreation Departments, Metropolitan Recreation and Youth Service's 
Council. 
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should be expected to pay the cost of such special privileges. 
This should not be confused with the general policy which holds 
that recreation facilities are set up by the public for tlie public 
use and should be generally free to the public without charge. 

In applying these principles lines of demarcation are not always 
clear. In borderline cases, the following considerations should be kept 
in mind: (1) Is the activity part and parcel of the total recreation pro¬ 
gram conducted by the agency? (2) Is it a special activity which the 
agency makes no special attempt to provide generally? (8) Is the ac¬ 
tivity to be run by an organization other than the operating agency? 
(4) Is the activity currently the type which the community is used to 
paying for in some private or commercial enterprise? (5) Is it usually 
conducted as part of a public agcnc)’ program? 

Difficulty arises when judgment is made as to the worthiness, pa¬ 
triotism or special privilege of the group. The prime consideration 
should be whether the activity promotes the general recreation pro¬ 
gram of the community and whether the organization promoting it 
meets certain recognized standards of competence. 

One of the dangers inherent in setting up a system of fees and 
charges is that the basis for charging sometimes revolves around an eco¬ 
nomic consideratio!! rather than a social consideration, which results in 
a loss of valuable services to the community. 


Subventions from the State 

Subventions from state government to assist municipalities to 
finance local public services are not uncommon. The subsidies which 
municipalities receive to develop and improve highways are perhaps 
among the belter examples. The assumption is that such financial 
grants can be made by the state only when total state interests are 
involved. Little headway has been made by recreation with state sub¬ 
ventions, aside from those plans whereby state funds are set up di¬ 
rectly for that purpose: Examples are Pennsylvania where funds are 
made available through the State Department of Public Instruction 
to local school boards for recreation included in adult education 
programs; New York, where grants-in-aid are given to localities 
through the State Youth Commission to assist in providing recreation 
programs for youth, and in the province of Ontario, Canada, where 
assistance is provided through the Community Programmes Branch, 
Dept, of Education. The contribution of recreation to the health and 
general welfare of the population might result, however, in its being 
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declared vital to total state interests and thereby partially a state 
Hnancial responsibility. 


Concessions 

A concession in public recreation usually refers to a privilege or 
right granted by the public authority to a given party to sell com¬ 
modities or services on properties under public jurisdiction. Con¬ 
cessions involve contractual arrangements between the two parties, 
setting forth the conditions under which the concession is given in¬ 
cluding the sharing of profits between the concessionaire and the 
public department. Concessions are advantageous to public rec¬ 
reation agencies in that the agency is relieved of financial responsi¬ 
bility and risk as well as the task of operating the concession. Con¬ 
cessions are disadvantageous in that they permit the making of 
private profit from a public investment and sometimes encourage 
political influence to gain private advantage. Policies which should 
govern the operation of concessions on public areas are: 

1. The public business is not primarily to make profits but to 
render a needed service if private business cannot supply it on its own 
premises adjacent to or outside the public area. 

2. The sale of services and privileges should be brought under 
direct public operation. 

3. The concession contracts should be open to competitive bids. 

4. There should be payment of a flat sum or percentage of gross 
receipts to the department. 

5. Concessionaires should not sell commodities which the depart¬ 
ment might disapprove. 

6. Concessionaires should not employ persons of whom the de¬ 
partment may officially disapprove. 

7. The department has authority to regidate hours of business, 
tise of signs and other advertising and methods of vending. 

8. Concessionaires should be required to post a cash or surety 
bond to guarantee faithful performance under the contract. 

9. Concessionaires should take out ])ublic liability insurance 
naming the municipality as the one being insured. 

10. The length of concession contracts should be not more than 
three years and not less than one. 
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II. Concession price ranges should be fixed and regulated by the 
public body. 


Kinds of service concessions: 

1. Parking of automobiles. 

2. Rental of boats. 

3. Rental of various kinds of play equipment. 

4. Boating excursions. 

5. Rental of horses. 

6. Operation of amusement devices. 

7. Checking of clothing and valuables. 

8. Rental of suits and towels. 

9. Electric current for night play. 

Kinds of commodity concessions: 

1. Refectories. 

2. Refreshment stands. 

3. Vending privileges on grounds. 

4. Stores for sale and repair of supplies—such as for golf or swimming. 

5. Handicraft supplies. 


Miscellaneous 

In addition to the methods of financing recreation described above, 
there are a variety of otlier ways in which funds are found for estab¬ 
lishing facilities and operating programs, as well as actually acquiring 
physical properties needed in the system. Among these are: (1) gifis» 
donations, and endowments, (2) leases, rentals, permits, and transfers, 
(3) supplementary grants from federal agencies, foundations, and na¬ 
tional private agencies, (4) excess condemnation. 


THE WORKSHOP 


For Exploration: 

1. Compare per capita standards of financing recreation with similar 

standards in health and education. 

2. Choose a community where schools are used for after-scliool public rec¬ 

reation purposes and evaluate the charges which are made for the use 
of those facilities for other than the regular school activities. Com¬ 
pare these charges with those in a similar community of approxi¬ 
mately the same size. 
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3. Compart- tht- per capita recreation expenditures of private anti public 

funds in a community of your own selection. 

4. Interview a city manager and a recreation superintendent and compare 

their points of view on financing recreation through the special 
millage tax versus support through general appropriations. 

5. Weigh the per capita recreation expenditures for both recreation and 

parks in your comiminiiy with those presented in this chapter. 

6. Trace the expenditures of the voluntary recreation and group agencies 

participating in a community chest and those of the non-recreation 

agencies in the same chest over the last five years. 

7. Compare the budgets over a ten-year period for a public recreation 

system administered by a recreation commission or board with one 
administered by a school board or park board. Choose cities of com¬ 
parable size and financial capacity. 

8. Estimate what a community spends for commercial recn.-ation and com¬ 

pare it with expenditures for public and private recreation. Include 

amusement only in the commercial listing. 

Examine the policies and practices of your state in subsidizing munici¬ 
palities. 

10. Poll laymen, including young people, for their opinions on paying for 
certain kinds of public recreation services. 


for Platiniug: 

1. Make an analysis of the legal tax structure of your city from the point of 

view of the limitations it places upon public recreation. 

2. Develop a ten-year plan for financing a public recreation system in a 

community of from 25.000 to 50.000 people. 

3. Prepare a statement which might be used to govern the fees and charges 

policies of a public recreation department. 

4. Outline a series of steps which might be undertaken by a school board 

and recreation department in pooling their funds for recreation. 

5. Criticize special taxes and special assessments as media for financing 

recreation programs and facilities. 

0. Draft plans for financing capital improvements over a fifteen-year 
period through bond issues. 

7. Make plans for financing the establishment and operation of a youth 

center. 

8. Devise a plan which could be used by municipalities in asking subven¬ 

tions from the state for recreation purposes. 

U. Outline a campaign for urging citizens to make contributions and gifts 
for a special public recreation purpose. 

10. Suggest the conditions under which public recreation agencies are 
justified in resorting to “excess condemnation” as a means of acquiring 
properties for recreation. 
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REFERENCES 

Much valuable, current information on public finance can be secured 
from the budget offices of the states and municipalities. Additional infor¬ 
mation is available through the National Recreation Association, the Pub¬ 
lic Administration Clearing House in Chicago and through the Bureau 
of the Census, United States Department of Commerce (particularly publi¬ 
cations of the latter relating to summaries of city government and state gov¬ 
ernment finances). National voluntary, youth-serving agencies provide in¬ 
formation on financing such programs. 

Other pertinent published references include Stale Recreation by Meyer 
and Brightbill (Barnes), Chapter VIII; Recreation in the American Com¬ 
munity by Howard Danford (Harper), Chapter XIH; Introduction to Rec¬ 
reation Education by John H. jenny. Chapter XVIII (Saunders); The 
Administration of Public Recreation by George Hjelte (Macmillan), Chap, 
ters XIH to XVI, inclusive: Introduction to Community Recreation by 
George D. Butler (McGraw-Hill) revised. Chapter XXXI. 

Three California publications are pertinent—Com/jaratii/e Data on 
Finances and Personnel, California State Recreation Commission, Sacra¬ 
mento: and Fees and Charges for the Use of Recreation Facilities, Public 
Recreation Departments and Program Report on Financing Public Recrea¬ 
tion, Metropolitan Recreation and Youth Services Council. 
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Budgets 


Budgeting is the method or process of making financial estimates 
for a given period, usually a year, based upon need and allocating 
funds for various purposes. It is tlirough the budget that expendi¬ 
tures are resolved with income and from which sound planning and 
services result. Each recreation department or agency, regardless of 
whether its funds come from tax sources or are contributed, must 
make an annual estimate of probable income and expenditure for the 
coming year, with proposals for maintaining a proper balance be¬ 
tween the totals. Initial preparation and responsibility for preparing 
the budget and justifying the items rests with the executive. In cases 
where departments secure their money from the general appropria¬ 
tions of a municipality the budget clearance route is usually from ex¬ 
ecutive to recreation board to city council. When such departments 
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Operate under a millage levy, it rests with the recreation authority to 
determine what that levy, within the legal limits, shall be for the 
coming year. In the case of private agencies which participate in com¬ 
munity chests the budget is processed from the executive to the agency 
board to the budget committee of the chest. There are, of course, vari¬ 
ations of the above methods of processing, depending upon organiza¬ 
tional structure and practices. 

The recreation budget is the core of the system upon which the 
yearly operations must depend. It is for this major reason that empha¬ 
sis was given in Chapter 21 to the need for a separate budget. The 
wise executive will (I) plan his budget carefully, basing it upon 
actual needs: (2) prepare the budget in such a way that the request 
for every penny in it can be justified and defended against any chal¬ 
lenge: (3) seek the opinions of his staff and the groups with whom 
he works in preparing it: (I) orient or condition those who are re¬ 
sponsible for approving or rejecting it prior to the time the budget 
is submitted: and finally, (5) follow the budget closely and accu¬ 
rately, once it has been accepted and approved. Unfortunately, some 
e.xecutives give attention to budget making and needs only a short 
time before the actual date the funds are going to be requested 
and needed. 


Budget Mechanics 

Total budget estimates are arrived at in different ways. The forms 
for submitting budgets also vary greatly in the recreation field. In 
public recreation departments the budget estimates are usually sub¬ 
mitted for approval to the budget-making authorities on columnar 
sheets as in the accompanying table: 


EXPENDITURES 

SERVICES 

PERSONAL 

srjtvicES 

CONTRACTUAL 

CURRENT 
COMMODITIES CHARGES 

PROfERTIES 

For the previous year 

$75,000 

$4,000 

$6,600 

$8J>00 

$5,800 

To (late of current ^ 

year 

$65,000 

$3,100 

$5,500 

$7,400 


Estimated at close 

of current year 

$79,000 

$4,300 

$7,400 

$8,300 

5D.OW 

Estimated for com¬ 
ing year 

$8-1.000 

$4,500 

$8,000 

$8,200 

$5p00 


Detailed sheets which show clearly how the several estimates are 
arrived at should be carefully prepared and should accompany t 
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budget. For example, the detail sheet for -Servites. Personal" might 
show under ' Salaries and \Vages. Regular:” 

1. Classification of the positions 

2. Names of the incumbents (optional) 

3. Ordinances fixing the salaries 

4. Compensation for the current year 

5. Compensation recommended for the coming year incltiding tlie 
justification for the recommendation 

The unit costs of all items enumerated in the budget should be 
shown, together with the number of units that make up the total 
request. 

Budget Headings 

As indicated previously, the make-up of the budget may be deter¬ 
mined largely by local practices, customs, and affiliations. The lollow- 
ing major headings are commonly used in public recreation systems: 

I. Senices, Fersotial 

This includes salaries and wages of regular and tem|jorary workers. 

II. Sendees. Contractual 

This covers such items as communication and transportation, sub¬ 
sistence and care of animals and vehicles, etc., printing, binding, ad¬ 
vertising, heal, light, water, power, repairs, and janaiorial and 
other services. 

III. Commodities 

Office and recreation supplies, fuel, building materials, repairs, etc. 
iV. Current Charges 

Rent of buildings and equipment, insurance, registrations, taxes, 
etc. 

V. Current Obligations 

Interests, pensions, grants, subsidies, etc. 

VI. Properties 

Equipment of all sorts, buildings and improvements, trees, shrubs, 
land purchases, etc. 

VII. Debt Payments 

Serial bonds and sinking fund installments. 

Budget Breakdown 

When plans are being made to inaugurate community recreation 
services, there is concern about how much money is needed to finance 
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the system and also how that money, after it has been appropriated or 
contributed, shall be spent. Since recreation requires professional per¬ 
sonnel to plan, direct, and supervise the activities, the largest portion 
of the budget funds is often consumed by the personal services item. 
Depending upon local conditions and resources, however, recreation 
budgets will reflect wide variation in relative needs as shown by the 
several budgetary items. No two communities can possibly have iden¬ 
tical recreation budgets broken down in the same way. As a suggested 
guide, but not as a rigid pattern, the following budget, based upon 
the review and study of a number of municipal recreation budgets, is 
presented with suggested expenditures listed in percentages: 


RrcRrATioN Bi'dof.t 


SKRVICFS, Pt RSONAl- 

Salaries and Wages. Regular Leadership 
Salaries and Wages, Tetnporar^’ Leadership 
Other 

Si Rvicrs. G(in irai.h'ai. 

Goininunicaiioii and Transpurtalion 
PosUigc 
Telephone 

Telephone and ’Telcgrains 
'Traveling Expense 
Subsistence, fiare. and Support 
Storage an<i care «)f vehicles 
Printing. Ad\ ei tising, etc. 

GostMomiits 
OfTirc Siip|)lies 
Program Supplies 
Maintenance Supplies 
Repair Supplies 
Other 

Currknt Chargi-s and Obligations 

Rents 

Insurance 

Registrations, Subscriptions, etc. 

.Awards 

Other 

* 80% of this figure for leadership 
•• 50% of this ligurc for program supplies 
••• 90% of this ligurc for rents 





• • 



• •• 
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Properties 
Kquipment—Office 
Kquipment-Program 
Fqulpment—Maintenance 
Motor Vehicles 
Other 

••••8% of this figure for maintenance equipment, remainder divided about 
equally. 



The preceding budget, representing a composite of actual muni¬ 
cipal recreation budgets (of departments with small responsibility for 
innintaining recreation areas and facilities) in communities of vary¬ 
ing size, might be studied and compared with the budgets of the 
Recreation Commission in Concord, North Carolina, and the Play¬ 
ground and Recreation Department in Aurora, Illinois. 


Concord. NorlJi Caro/itia 


Receipts 


Recreation Tax Levy. $25,103.00 

Swimming Pools Atlmissions . 1,70-}.I8 

Athletic Fees and Contributions. 776.84 

Concessions Profit . 365.37 


Total . $27,949.39 


Budget 


Administration . $ 5300.00 

Office Expense . 2.840.00 

Maintenance. 4300.00 

Operational . 3,860.00 

Program Leadership . 7,658.00 

Equipment and Supplies. 2.074-00 


Total . $26,452.00 


Per capita cost of recreation in Concord 


based on total income. $1.64 

Per capita cost based on tax income. 1.48 
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RECREATION DOLLAR CAME FROM RECREATION DOLLAR WENT TO 




Aurora, Illinois 


Director's Salary 

S 6.000.00 

Aclministrailve Assistant's Salary 

3.200.00 

Leadership Salaries 

15.795.00 

Maintenance Salaries 

10.700.00 

OfTice Equipment 

200.00 

Telephone 

155.00 

Postage 

90.00 

Ofllce Supplies 

350.00 

Equipment 

4,785.00 

Maintenance of Equipment 

475.00 

Operating Supplies 

2.700.00 

Material—Buildings & Grounds 

5.400.00 

Fire Insurance 

575.00 

Liability Insurance 

100.00 

Auto Insurance 

100.00 

Auto Maintenance 

875.00 

Steam 

1,400.00 

Electricity 

1.200.00 

Sanitary District Assessment 

260.00 

Interest on Tax Warrants 

250.00 

Program Expense 

1.390.00 

Total Appropriation 

$56,000.00 

Estimated Income From All Other Sources 

$ 3.000.00 

Total to Be Raised by Taxation 

$53,000.00 
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Performance Bi'dget 

The previously mentioned biulgeis in this chapter are known as 
line-item budgets. Recently, there has been increasing interest among 
governmental officials in so-called performance budgets. In the per¬ 
formance budget the emphasis is placetl upon the sennce to be ren¬ 
dered with the dollars in the budget, rather than upon what will be 
purchased with the dollars. In the performance builget it is the work 
plan or program wliich is important in contrast to the line-item 
budget in which attention is given to the tools {e.g. personnel, equip¬ 
ment. supplies, and the like) to do the job. The line-item budget lists 
the commodities and services with which the recreation job is to be 
done, but the performance budget digs more deeply and indicates 
also what is to be done and how it is to be done. 

The performance budget also provides the means for more careful 
and exacting evaluation of budget retjuests in that the work to be 
done must be clearly defined and the accomplishments j)resenied. 
The presentation of the performance budget stresses both program 
and performance, followed by financial tost statements. In it the 
purpose, objectives and scope of program are presented in terms of 
the goals and standards for maintenance and operation. 

The performance budget is used by a number of federal and state 
agencies as well as municipalities. The Department of Recreation 
and Parks in Richmond, Virginia, is a municipal department which 
employs this budgetary system. As indicated previously, the work 
plan or program is fundamental to the performance budget. In 
Richmond the work program—which tlefines the j)rogram content 
and the key work-load factors through which performance is meas¬ 
ured-consists of (1) playgrounds and centers, (2) sports and ath¬ 
letics and (3) special services and events. Funds for these program 
areas are appropriated in a lump sum. The following* is a typical 
budget for Richmond which shows program and performance, the 
appropriation ordinance text, and the financial statement. 

* Performance Budget for Recreation. Jesse Reynolds and John A. Dohano, 
^fcreation. 
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Program and Performance 

Centers and Playgrounds 

This work program plans, organizes, promotes and directs leisure¬ 
time programs at eighteen community centers from November 1 to 
March 31—mainly for children in the afternoons, and mainly for 
teen-agers and adults at night. 

The program consists of folk, square, and social dancing; drama, 
puppetry, and storytelling; community singing and organized choral 
groups; modern dance groups; playground activties; sewing, knitting, 
woodcraft, hobbies, handcraft, and art groups; games, contests, and 
tournaments; parties, dances, special youth groups; youth dances: 
special programs and events. Participant sessions in community cen¬ 
ters for 1951-52 are estimated to be 337,828. 

From April 1 to October 31, on thirty-six playgrounds, the program 
stresses activities similar to the center program with fewer organized 
groups and more highly organized special events such as thirty-six 
family playdays in May, during Park and Recreation Week, summer 
events such as Fourth of July programs, family nights, puppet shows, 
handcraft exhibits, and August playdays correlating and exhibiting 
all phases of the program. Participant sessions for 1951-52 on the 
playgrounds are estimated to be 970,655. 

Emphasis is being placed on a community program at neighbor¬ 
hood centers and playgrounds. These are planned with local ad¬ 
visory councils composed of neighborhood people. Approximately 
four hundred volunteers work annually with the local staff. 


Sports and Athletics 

7'he division of sports and athletics promotes, plans, organizes, and 
directs all phases of the athletic program at twenty-three playfields. 
eleven community gymnasiums, and two swimming pools. In addi¬ 
tion to these, sports and athletic workers also assist playgiound direc¬ 
tors on thirty-six playgrounds during the summer montlis and in 
eighteen community centers during the winter months. The division 
works in close harmony with the churches in planning athletic pio 
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grams and assists in the operation of all church sports functions using 
public facilities. It also serves as the local agency for National A.A.U. 
events staged in R-ichinond. 

It is tlie constant aim of this division not only to help our citizens 
enjoy themselves as actual participants of sports and athletics, but 
also to stage athletic contests and events that will allow them to en¬ 
joy themselves as spectators as well. 

The program will include: approximately 3.311 baseball and soft- 
ball games; six city, district, and state softball tournaments: seven 
tennis tournaments: two horseshoe tournaments, city and state: 
neighborhood Fourth of July celebrations; the lending of materials, 
as well as proviiling staff aid for picnics to church, business, and 
professional groups. 

In the fiscal year 1950-51 a total of 3,100.000 participants and spec¬ 
tators were served at a unit cost of three and one-tenth cents per par¬ 
ticipant. 

An estimated 3,300.000 citizens will be served as participants and 
sjiectators in 1951-52. Unit cost, per fiscal year: 

194‘J-r)0 $.029 (actual) 

19r)U-r>i .031 (estimated) 

1951-52 .032 (budget) 


Sfjecial Services and Events 

In this division of its program the bureau plans, coordinates and 
directs special activities lor which it assumes primary responsibility 
including: 

1. Projects financed and directed by the division—traveling theatre, 
for park and playground programs: eighteen neighborhood Hal¬ 
loween celebrations: Club 16 (teen-age club): Christmas pageant 
(out-of-doors on Christmas Eve); concerts (free to the public)—in- 
(luding The Messiah, presented by the opera group, spring con¬ 
cert, presented by the choral society: specialized city-wide groups 
(adult Negro and white)—community center chorus, art, drama, pup- 
l>etry, modern dancing, and eurhythmies: storytelling program (play¬ 
grounds and clubs): neighborhood sejuare dance jamborees. 

2. Projects directed but not financed by the division—Tobac- 
corama, presented by Tobacco Festival. Incorporated; city employee’s 
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show; children’s theatre (three productions annually): Park and Rec¬ 
reation week; opera group (one production annually); Carillon pop 
concerts (six-week series, in cooperation with Virginia Conservation 
Commission): servicemen’s dances; opening features of Community 
Chest and Red Cross fund drives. 

3. Staff and volunteer training conducted by the division in; folk 
dancing, storytelling, creative drama for children, puppetry, theory 
of recreation. 

4. Program planning and consultation service to organizations and 
agencies offered by the division to community groups, agencies, clubs, 
schools, churches, and so on. The division serves as a clearing house 
for all music and drama groups in the city. 

5. Lending service to civic organizations, schools, and churches of 
costumes and scenic materials. 

Appropriation Ordinance Text 

For salaries and other expenses, including acquisition of equip¬ 
ment, necessary for the conduct of the work programs of the Bureau 
of Recreation in the Department of Recreation and Parks, as set forth 
in the General Fund Budget . . . $260,000. 

Financial Statement 

It must be remembered that a budget as presented, with its cost 
figures, key work-load factors, and so forth, is at best a review of past 
accomplishments and an estimate of future needs. Since it is an esti¬ 
mate of what is to be accomplished on funds requested, a system ol 
reporting built on work programs must be devised. Since appropri¬ 
ated funds are allotted quarterly, reporting, therefore, on perform¬ 
ance is also quarterly. These reports are important adjuncts to the 
performance budget-important to the administrator to check ac¬ 
complishments, efficiency, progi'ess and evaluations-important to 
the legislative body, administrative heads, and to the citizens that they 
may see where their money goes, not so much how it goes, and the net 
result of work accomplished for dollars spent. 
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BUREAU OF RECREATION 

DEPAR IMENT 

OF 

DESCRIPTION 

RECREATION AND 

PARKS 


EXPENDITURES 


Actual 


Budget 


Past 

Estimate 

Next 


Fiscal 

Present 

Fiscal 


Yr. 

Fiscal Yr. 

Yr. 

GENERAL FUND 




Annual Appropriation . 

.5210.024 

$2rH.2«0 

5260.000 

Decrease of .Appropriation by Transfer 




To: “Btueaii of Parks” . 

1.706 



Total GENERAL FUND Appropriation- 

. 5208..318 

5254.260 

5260.000 

Less Uncxpcmlwl Balance. 

3.23.'» 

6L>55 


Net Total GENERAL FUND Expemlituies . 

. 520.'..08S 

5248.005 

5260.000 

EXPENDITURES BY WORK PROf.RAMS 




No. 300301. Playground and C.cniers. 

.5 9.')/.98 

5112.862 

5117,011 

No. 300302. Sports anti .Athletics. 

. *>9.982 

91.605 

96,031 

No. 300303. Special Service*^ and Exents .... 

. 49A03 

43.538 

46,955 

Total . 

. 520:>.083 

5248.005 

5260.000 

EXPENDITURES BY CHARACI'ER AND 




OBJECT 




Average Number of Permanent Employees 

3.*> 

12 

41 

Man-Months. Temporary and Part-time 




Employment. 

844 

900 

900 

Personal Service Permanent. 

.5 80.063 

$ 95.920 

5104.370 

Part-time and Femporary. 

78,'>ll 

104.114 

105,765 

Supplies and Materials. 

. 21.948 

21A71 

22,485 

Equipment. Maintenance and Replacement . 

I.*>78 

1.318 

2.090 

Equipment. New. 

*>.*>3 

80 


Rents and Utilities. 

15.249 

12.239 

12.421 

Priming and Binding. 

149 

121 

130 

Travel . 

238 

350 

300 

Freight, Express and Hauling. 

5 

13 

20 

Other Contractual Services. 

6.5.52 

12.171 

12,269 

Unclassified. 

237 

■■ » 

150 

Total . 

. 52^>.I»8T 

5218.005 

“S260.00ir 


THE WORKSHOT 


For Exl)loralioti: 

1. Seek permission to observe the proceedings of ;ui agency or department 

committee during its biufget hearings. 

2. Compare the budgetary practices of a municipality with those of private 

industry. 
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3. Examine an actual recreation budget and break it down for unit costs. 

4. Interview a recreation executive to learn what methods he uses for 

gaining the approval of those who review the budget. 

5. Compare the processing of budgets in a department financed from gen¬ 

eral appropriations with one supported l)y a special millage levy. 

6. Evaluate the budget of a city recreation department which received (1) 

\\’.P..\. funds. (2) Lanhain-.\ct funds. C-ompare the budget during 
stub periods with the present one. 

7. Examine several recreation budgets to determine what percentage of 

income is derived from charges and fees. 

8. Study the budget of a recreation organization which uses both public 

and jjrivate funds. 

9. Discover what is required for a recreation department to operate on an¬ 

ticipated taxes drawn from a special millage levy. 

10. Examine the budgets of large city recreation departments to determine 
if funds spent by other municipal departments for recreation are in 
any way rellected in the recreation budget. 


For Plauriiug: 


1. Prepare a Inidget for a public recreation department in a small city: in 

a countv. 

2. Make a set of sample forms which could be used by a recreation depart¬ 

ment in submitting its budget. 

3. \\'rite a statement defending the expenditure of the highest percentage 

of funds for recreation personnel. 

4. Set up a budget to operate after-school playgrounds in a community of 


To.OOU people. 

5. Prepare a chart showing comparable budget expenditures and sources 

of income among c ities of equal size in your stale. 

6. Plan a year-rotincl budget for the operation of a community recreation 

building in a small (onnnuniiy. 

7. Take the same budget and arrange it to include one-third of the in¬ 

come from charges, fees, rentals, etc. 

8. Draft a newspaper article to be released at the lime a public recreation 

budget is announced to the people. 

9. Make jilans, induding the witnesses to be called, for a public u get 

hearing. , 

10. Prepare a recreation budget for the first years operation of a new e 

partment. Give also estimates for the following two years. 
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REFKRFNCtS 

The most satisfacion- way to obtain information on budgets is to study 
the actual budgets of municipalities, counties, and the recreation depart¬ 
ments thereof, as well as those of private, voluntary recreation agencies. In 
addition, it is wise to discuss budgets with lay members of recreation boards. 

recreation executives, and finance officers. 

Recommended also is the pamphlet. Kfcrealioti Budget Making and Ad¬ 
ministration, by George Hjelte (National Recreation Association) and /«- 
traduction to Community Recreation, George D. Butler (McGraw-Hill). 
Chapter XXXI. 

For an over-all picture of expenditures for public recreation, see the \ ear 
Book Number of Recreation magazine (National Recreation Association), 
which contains tables comparing recreation expenditures in (oinmunities 
of different size, make-up. and location, and having different kinds of man¬ 
aging authorities. .Also refer to data published by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C., on the financial statistics of cities. 

The representatives of Leagues of Municipalities or Leagues of Cities can 
provide pertinent and helpful budgetary' material, as can community chests 
and councils in many cities. 
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Clerical and 
Accounting Considerations 


Public recreation authorities in their zeal to provide adequate pro¬ 
gram services Iiave in too many instances neglected the fiscal and 
clerical responsibilities of the department. Wherever public funds, 
or funds voluntarily contributed by tlie public, are used to suppoit 
recreation services, accurate financial and statistical records must be 
kcjjt. Systematic business procedure must be adopted if fiscal and 
clerical affairs are to be conducted efficiently and resourcefully. This 
requires routines, rules, regulations, forms, and plans—and strict a 
Iierence to them. The public is entitled to know what services are 
being provided, how many people are benefiting and in what t\ays, 
and how much the service costs. In this way only can any tiue eva u 
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alien of accomplishments be made. Moreover, with public bodies 
there are legal requirements to keep in mind, but aside from this 
consideration, proper administration requires practical, accurate, 
and continuous attention by responsible and capable persons. 


General Records and Accounts 

The financial reports of most public recreation departments are 
standardized to conform to the accounting practices of the municipal¬ 
ity. Usually the chief fiscal officer of a municipality has the records 
of all departments, boards, and commissions, but these records are 
seldom complete and lack the details needed within the department. 
Thus, it is necessary for a recreation department to keep its own de¬ 
tailed records. The number and types of records to be kept by a de¬ 
partment will depend upon its size and scope of operations, its 
budget, legal requirements, and other factors. It is suggested, how¬ 
ever. that at least the following general records and accounts be in¬ 
cluded: 

1. The record or minutes of official departmental board or com¬ 
mission meetings. Frequently the superintendent or executive .serves 
as secretary to the board and is responsible for these records. In large 
cities, some other person often serves in this capacity, relieving the 
executive of this assignment. It is very important that the record of 
proceedings be kept accurately and up to date. Every official action 
of the authority must be recorded in logical order. This is a clerical 
and not a fiscal record. 

2. Receipts record. This record should contain the receipts accord¬ 
ing to the sources from which they are derived. Unlike the official 
minutes which are sometimes kept by the recreation executive, it 
should be kept in the larger departments by the business manager 
and in the smaller systems by the office manager or chief clerk. The 
data shown in the receipts record should check and balance with that 
in the possession of the chief fiscal officer of the municipality. This 
record, in which entries are made daily, should provide for monthly 
and annual cumulative totals. 

3. Expenditures record. In some instances it is unnecessary to 
maintain an expenditures record within a department if the records 
of the chief fiscal officer of the municipality are sufficiently detailed 
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and are shown in his monthly reports. Many departments, however, 
do keep their own records ol expenses as a double check. In it ex¬ 
penditures are analyzed by departments and within departments by 
t!ie major classifications and by the municipality. 

1. Eucumbrauces record. This record merely involves an informal 
list ol orders placed, the charges on which remain unpaid. Another 
method ol keeping it is to establish a file ol unfilled orders and check 
it monthly with the chiei fiscal officer’s report for the same period. 

5. Co()ital expenditures record. This record is very much like the 
expenditures record lor current operating expenses and can be 
broken down in accordance with the ])lans ol the system for capital 
improvements. These expenditures should also be closely and regu¬ 
larly compared with the data issued by the chief fiscal officer in his 
monthly reports. In those instance where the managing authority for 
recreation has no direct responsibility lor capital improvements, 
these records ol course will be maintained by the department under 
whose jurisdiction the property comes. The items can be classified in 
any one of several ways, including types of facilities and geographical 
location. 

(). Stores record (materials and supplies). The stores record which 
is kept by the supervisor of maintenance or the stores manager, de- 
jjending upon the size of the system, is a current, day-by*day listing or 
inventory of the materials and supplies on hand. Unless this record is 
made daily it is of relatively little value and would better be discarded 
in favor ol regular and periodic inventories. 

7. Special or restricted fund ledger. Recreation departments in 
many cities cooperate with nongovernmental, quasi-public, and pri¬ 
vate organizations which raise funds and financially support the work 
of the department in different ways. These are unappropriated funds, 
although the obligation to make a strict accounting of them is just as 
necessary as in the case of directly appropriated tax funds. Extra cau¬ 
tion should be exercised in handling these funds. Haphazard or 
casual attention leads only to trouble. Neighborhood playground as¬ 
sociations, little theater groups, and affiliated athletic iederations are 
ty|)ical of the groups whose money will be placed in the restricted 
fund category. This ledger must provide for initial balances, receipts, 
and disbursements. These funds, too, should be reconciled regularl) 
with the monthly report of the chief fiscal officer. 
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Handling Miscellaneous Revenues 

Any recreation system which includes charges and fees as a source 
of revenue, faces the problem of Iiandling tltese hinds efficiently and 
with dispatch. Such revenue includes income from golf courses, swim¬ 
ming pools, camps, and countless other activities, services, and facili¬ 
ties. No formula can be submitted which would be adaptable to the 
revenue-producing practices of every system. However, there are cer¬ 
tain basic principles which can and shoidd be universally applied; 

1. Any individual handling such funds at any point should be 
held personally accountable. 

2. A day’s or period’s receipts should be treated intact, in order 
that they may be traced through the various accounting records to the 
final depository. 

3. Settlements should be made at regular intervals. 

4. Receipts for money should be given whenever and wherever 
funds exchange hands. 

5. Numbered tickets should be used whenever practicable. 

6. The handling and processing of funds retjuires the closest of 
supervision at all times. 


Files 

The fdes of a recreation system are one of its most valuable assets. 
Here the references, resources, correspondence, and other pertinent 
material which furnish the department’s working knowledge are me¬ 
thodically arranged. Files require system, planning, and adaptation 
to the need and purpose for wliich they are provided. Good fdes are 
storehouses of information and not receptacles for dead records or 
physical exhibits to demonstrate how much written material flows in 
and out of a department. Depending upon the kinds and type of ma¬ 
terial to be included, fdes must be set up alphabetically, numerically, 
geographically, by subject, or by time. They must also be properly in¬ 
dexed and require qualified personnel to handle them. Experience 
has generally shown that centralized filing under the supervision of 
a single individual who is held responsible is the most satisfactory. A 
filing system produces best results when it has the added features of 
(1) a chart or plan for ready reference, (2) an “out” system for ma¬ 
terials removed from the file, and (3) a “tickler” system to bring up 
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material when it is needed at a specific time. Above all, files should 
be kept up to the minute. Under no conditions should materials be 
allowed to accumulate. Each system must establish its filing system to 
meet its individual needs. Among the major headings may be: 


Areas and Facilities (Playgrounds. 
Swimming Pools, Community Cen¬ 
ters, etc.) 

Background and History 
Business .Administration (Procedures, 
etc.) 

Champaign 

Catalogues 

CJuircIies 

Commercial 

Community Organization 

County 

Dclimpieiuy 

F<|ui|)ment 

Federal 

Finance 

Foreign 

Health 

Housing 


Industry 
Institutions 
Legislation and Legal 
Parks 

Personnel (Staff, Training. Vol¬ 
unteers. Selection, Rating. 
Sujjcrvision. etc.) 

IManning 

Program (.Activities and Sers- 
ices, etc.) 

1‘olicies 

Puhlit Relations (Newspaper. 

Radio, etc.) 

Relationships 

Rural 

Safety 

Schools 

State 

Studies. Surycys, and .Appraisals 


Recently, the Cincinnati Bureau of Governmental Research, Inc., 
made an exhaustive survey of the business practices of the Cincinnati 
Public Recreation Commission. After studying the filing system of the 
Recreation Department, the Bureau proposed the following arrange¬ 
ment of the files: 


Admimsirauve Fills 

Maintained by the Director’s Secretary 
Located in the Secretary’s Office 
Contents: 

Correspondence and material of a confidential nature only. 
Other matter should be in the general files. 


Fi.sancial Files 

Maintained by the Cashier 
Located in the Cashier’s Cage 
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Contents and Methods of Filing: 
Financial Correspondence 
Budgets 

Paid Claim Voucher-Invoices & Pay 
Rolls 

Supporting Data on Income Received 
Personnel Data 


Alphabetically 

Chronologically 

Numerically 

Numerically 

Alphabetically by depart¬ 
ment or in secjuetice to fa¬ 
cilitate preparation of pay 
rolls. 


General Files 

Maintained by a clerk familiar with the techniejue of fding and an alter¬ 
nate to ser\'e in the absence of the person in charge. In three sections 
with sub-sections which may consist of a folder, a drawer, or a number 
of drawers, depending on the quantity of matter to be filed. 

Located in the General Office. 


Section 1—Correspondence 

SUB-SECTIONS 

Current year’s 

Prior year’s 

Current year's inter-departmental 
communications 

Prior year’s inter departmental com¬ 
munications 

Current year’s playleaders' reports 

Prior year’s playleaders’ reports 

Section 2—Property Records 

suB-sEcrrioNs 

Property—Detail relative to the ac¬ 
quisition of each piece of property 
owned or leased 

Blue Prints—Can either be consoli¬ 
dated with "Property” or main¬ 
tained separately 


.Alphabetically 

Alphabetically 

.Alphabetically 

.Alphabetically 

By area within departments 

By area within departments 


Numerically 


Numerically 
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Section 3—Refere.nce Material 


SUB-SECTIONS 

.Activities—Games, etc. 

.Alphabetically 

Bond campaign 

Chronologically 

Magazine articles 

By subject 

Newspaper clippings 

By subject 

Photographs 

Bulletins—City—National Recreation 

By subject 

.Association 

Chronologically 

-Annual reports-Other cities 

Annual reporis-Public Recreation 

Chronologically 

Commission 

Chronologically 

Catalogues 

Alphabetically 

Mimeographed and printed material 

By subject 


Reports 

Reports used in recreation systems vary from tlie simple daily re* 
ordingof the use of such facilities as tennis courts to the illustrated, 
(omprchensive annual report of the executive or managing authority. 
Some departments use many forms, others a few. Insofar as possible, 
the reports of a given department should be uniform in design and 
purpose. In reports involving revenue the statistics and financial re¬ 
sults should be in accord. Reports are made daily, weekly, monthly, 
seasonally, or annually depending upon the situation. Generally, 
such reports may be classified as follows: 


Stafisliral 


Financial 


Miscellaneous 


Attendance 

Activities 

Participation 

Registration 

Services 


Revenue Accident 

Time or Hours of Labor Health and Medical 

Tickets and Memberships Inspection (Ecjuipinenl 

and Facilities) 
l^ersonnel 

Registering Complaints 
Requisition of Supplies 
Suggestions 


Samples of report forms are as shown on the following pages, 471 to 
473. 



WEEKLY ACTIVITIES REPORT 


WEEK ENDING 


NUMBER 


NAME OP RECREATION CENTER 


REGISTRATION _ 


BEOIKNINO OF WEEK CURRENT WEEK 


TOTAL 





ATTENDANCE 




8VK. 

MON. 

TUE3. WED. THITR. 

FRI. 

SAT. 

TOTAL 



participation 


SDN. MON. TUE3. WED. THUR. FRI. SAT. TOTAL 


Archery 

Baseball 

Dancing 

Etc. _ 

Total __ 
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MONTH 


YEAR 


REGISTRATION 

for 

NAME OF RECREATION CENTER 


NUMBER 


DATE NAME ADDRESS 


check: boy» giru man, woman age 




SUN. _ 

MON._ 

TUES. _— 

WED._ 

THURS. --- 

FBI. ---- 

SAT._____ 

Enter tests opposite days and hours. P 
yellow). N = negative test (solution, colorless) 


= positive test (solution turns 


ATTENDANCE A ND FEES _ 

D0Y3 GIRLS MEN WOMEN TOTAL FEES COLLECTED 



Comments: 


Date: 


.Collector’s signature 
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THF WORKSHOP 


/ or r.xjylnratiou: 

1. Study and tomparc the clerical and accounting procedures of a public 

JX!crcation system: a youth-serving agencT; a business. 

2. Compare the methods of taking recreation attendance in six communi¬ 

ties of equal si/e. 

3. IntcrAietv the auditor or chief fiscal officer of a municipality operating 

a recreation system and secure his suggestions for improving present 
financial accounting procedures. 

4. Discover what and how many legal requirements influence accounting 

jiroccdures in a gi\en municipality, 
l-.xamine the official minutes of a recreation authority over a period of 
time and (rititi/e them constructively. 


I'oy Pldtining: 

1. Draft a samj>le (I) receipts record and (2) expenditures record for (a) 

a municipal recreation system, (b) an independent youth center, and 
(c) a community recreation building in a small town. 

2. Set up a systematic method for keeping current inventories of equip¬ 

ment and supplies. 

.3. List the steps wliich should be taken in handling funds received from 
charges and fees in a recreation system. 

4. Plan a filing system for a local recreation department: a state recreation 
department. 

Draft sample forms which could be used by a recreation department for 
(a) reporting accidents, (b) handling complaints, and (c) requisition¬ 
ing expendable materials and supplies. 


REFERENCES 

An excellent survey and criticism of the clerical and financial practices of 
a public recreation system can be found in A Survey of Clerical and Account¬ 
ing Procedure for the Public Recreation Commission, prepared by and 
available through the Cincinnati Bureau of Governmental Research, Inc. 

Secure samples of reports and records from local recreation and park de¬ 
partments. 

Don’t miss the National Recreation Association's Financial Record Keep¬ 
ing for Local Public Reciealton Services, M.P. #191 and Recreation Cost 
Records, UV. #232. 



Appendix 


ADDRESSES OF PUBLISHERS 


Abingdon Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tennessee 
Allen, (F. Ellwood) Organization, Bennington. X'ermont 
American Association of Group Workers. 134 East Slith St., New York. New 
York 

American Association of Social Workers, 1 Park Ave., New York 10, New 
York 

American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 1201 
16th St.. N.W., Washington. D.C. 

American Book Company. 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
American Camping Association, Indiana University. Bratlford Woods, 
Bloomington. Indiana 

American Institute of Park Executives, 30 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, Illinois 
American Library Association, 50 East Huron St., Chicago 11. Illinois 
American National Red Cross. 17th and "D" Streets, Washington 13, D.C. 
American Recreation Society, 1129 \’erinoni .\ve.. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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Appleton (D.)-Ccntury-Crofts Co.. Inc., 35 West 32 St.. New York 1, New 
York 

.Association for Study of Communitv Organization. 1 Park .Ave., New York 
16. N.Y. 

.\ssociation Press. 201 Rroadway. New York 7. New York 

Athletic Institute. Inc.. 200 South State Street. Chicago 4. Illinois 

Parties (.\. S.) R: Company. 232 Madison ,Ave.. New York 16. New York 

Jiov Scouts of America. 2 Park A\enue. New ^’ork. New York 

Roys’ C;iuhs of .America, 381 Fourth .Avenue. New York 16. New York 

Rurcau ol C.ensus, Department of Commerte. Washington 25, D.C. 

Rurcau of Ciovernmental Research, 812 Race St., Cincinnati 2. Ohio 
(/alifornia Recreation Commission. Sacramento. California 
Cdiicago Press. University of, 5750 Fllis .Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 
Columhia University Press. 2060 Rroadway. New York 27. Nesv York 
(.oininuniiy (-hests and Councils of .America, Inc., 345 East 46ih St.. New 
Vol k, I 7. New 5’ork 

Comiminitv Research Associates. Inc.. 58 Park Ave., New York 16. New 
\oik 

Cooperative Recreation Service, Rox 333, Delaware. Ohio 

Day. (Joim) Co.. Inc., 210 Madison .Avenue. New \ork 16, New 5’ork 

Devin-Aclair Co.. 23 East 26ih St.. New York 10, New York 

Diciier Puhlishers, 6(i() .Macli.son Ave.. New York 20. New York 

Dodd. Mead K: Ciompany. 432 Fourth .\vcmie. New \'ork 16, New York 

Dover Pulilications. Inc., 020 Rroadway, New \'ork 10, New York 

Dryden Press, 38t) l-’ourth .Avenue. New \'ork 16, New 5'ork 

I'rendi (Samuel). Inc.. 25 West 45 St.. New York 36. New York 

(.ill Scouts of the U.S..\.. 155 East 41 St.. New York 17. New York 

(-eiieial Electric Cio.. Sclienectaclv. New 5ork 

(.overninent Printing Ollice (U.S.). Washington 25. D.C. 

Harper and Rroihers. 40 East 33 St.. New York 16, New York 
Health. I’clucaiion and Welfare, Department of. W’ashington, 25. D.C. 
He.dth and Welfare. National Department of. Ottawa. Canada 
Heath <D.C.) .R: Caimpany, 285 Cajlumbus .Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts 
Hines, li.ivden and Eldridge. Franklin, Ohio 

lloii (Henry) R: (aimpany, Inc.. 383 Madison .Avenue, New York 17, New 
York 

Hough'oti Mifllin C^ompany, 2 Park St., Boston 7. Massachusetts 
'I'he International City Manager’s .Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chi¬ 
cago.. Illinois 

Illinois. University of. Bureau of Camiiminity Planning, Champaign, Illinois 
Lane Publishing Co., Menlo Park, California 

Lippincoii (J. R.) Co., East W'ashingion Sejuare, Philadelphia 5. Pennsyl- 
vaiii.i 

Little, Rrown and Company, 34 Beacon St.. Boston 6, Massachusetts 
Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 



Los Angeles Welfare Federation. 729 Figueroa St.. Los Angeles. California 

Macmillan Companv. ()0 Fifth Avenue. New York 11. New York 

Manual Arts Press (now Charles E. Bennett Co.). 237 North Monroe St.. 

Peoria 3. Illinois 

McGraw-Hill Book Company. Inc.. 330 West 42 St.. New York SO. New 
York 

Metropolitan Recreation and Youth Services Council, 205 South Broadw.iy. 

Los Angeles 12, California 
Milton Bradley. Springfield, Massachusetts 

Morrow (\Villiain) Company, Inc.. 425 Fourth Ave.. New York IG. New York 
Mosby. 3207 Washington Boulevard. St. l.ouis 3, Missouri 
National Industrial Recreation .Association. 203 North Wabash .Avenue, 
Chicago. Illinois 

National Jewish Welfare Board. 115 Ea^l 32d St.. New York H>. New York 
National Ihiblitiiv Countil for Health and Welfare Services, 2:>7 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10. New \’ork 

National Recreation Association. 8 West Eighth St., New York 11, New 
York 

Nelson (C. C.) Publishing Company. 213 East Washington St., .Appleton, 
Wisconsin 


New York State Youth Coiiimivtion. G6 Beaver St., .Albany, New York 
North Carolina Recreation (Commission, Education Building Annex, Ra¬ 
leigh, North Carolina 

W. W. Norton X: Co.. 101 Fifth .Avenue. New York 3. New York 
Pantheon Books. Inc., 333 Sixth ,Ave.. New York 14. New York 
Prentice-Hall. Inc., 70 Fifth .Avenue. New York 11. New York 
Public .Administration Clearing House, 1313 Michigan .Ave.. Chicago, Il¬ 
linois 

Putnam’s (G. P.) Sons, 210 Madison .Avenue, New York 16, New York 
Princetoti University Press, Princeton. New Jersey 
Reynal and Hitchcock, 383 Madison .Ave., New York 17, New York 
Revere Copper and Brass Company, 230 Park .Ave,, New York City 
Rinehart & Company, 232 Madison .Ave.. New York 16, New York 
Saunders (W. B.) Company. West Washington Scjuare, Philadelphia 5. Penn¬ 
sylvania 


Simon and Schuster Inc.. 630 Fifth .Ave., New York 20, New York 
Sloane (William) Associates, 425 Fourth .Avenue, New York 16, New York 
Stale, Department of. Olympia, Washington 

The Twentieth Century Fund. 330 West 42 St.. New \ork 36. New \ork 
United States Civil Serv’ice Commission. Washington 25, D.C. 

Van Nostrand Company Inc., 250 Fifth .Avenue, New York 17. New York 
Vermont Recreation Board. Montpelier, Vermont 
Veterans Administration, Washington 25. D.C. 

Viking Press. Inc.. 18 East 48 St.. New York 17. New York 

VVatts (Franklin) Inc., 699 Madison .-Vve.. New York 21, New York 
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Wilson (H. W.) Company, 950-972 University Ave.. New York 52. New York 
Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Ave.. New York 22. New York 
^^'yn (A. A.) Inc.. 23 West 47 St.. New York 36, New York 
Young Men's Christian Association, 291 Broadway. New York 2. New York 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 600 Lexington Avenue. New York 22, 
New York 

Youth Leaders Digest, Putnam Valley, New York 


LIST OF AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 
ACTIVE IN RECREATION 


Note: It is not practicable to list here all organizations and agencies which 
are vitally concerned with or are engaged in either promoting recrea¬ 
tion or actually providing recreation opportunities. Thus, the list 
which follows is far from exhaustive. Omission of an agency or or¬ 
ganization in no way reflects upon its relative importance to the field. 


federal Agencies (Washington 25, D.C.) 

Agriculture, Department of (Extension Service. Forest Service. Plant Indus¬ 
try Bureau, Soil Conservation Service) 

Air Forte, Department of (Oflicc of Community Services, Special Services 
Branch) 

Army. Department of (Corps of Engineers, Special Services Division) 
Commerce, Dcj)arimem of (Bureau of Public Roads. Bureau of the Census) 
District of Columbia Recreation Department 

Health, Education and Welfare, Department of—formerly Federal Security 
Agency (Children's Bureau, Office of Education. Public Health Service) 
Housing and Home Finance Agency (Community Facilities Service, Public 
Housing .Administration) 

Interior. Department of (Bureau of Indian Affairs, Bureau of Land Man¬ 
agement, Bureau of Reclamation, Fish and Wildlife Service, National 
Capitol Park and Planning Commission, National Park Service, National 
Park Trust Fund Board. Federal Inter-Agency Committee on Recreation) 
i'ennessee Valley .-\uihority 
Veterans .Administration 


National Nongovcrtxmental Agencies and Organizations 

Adult Education Association of America, 743 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 

. • 1901 

American Association for Health, Physical Education & Recreation, 

16th Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 
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American Association of Group Workers. 219 East r)2mi St., New York 22, 
N.Y. 

Amateur Athletic Union of the United States. 233 Broadway. New York 
7, N.Y. 

American Camping Association, Indiana University. Bradford Woods. 
Bloomington. Indiana 

.\merican P'ederation of .-Krts. 1083 Fifth .Ave., New York 28. N.Y. 

.American Institute of Park Executives. 30 North LaSalle St.. Chicago 2, 111. 

.American Junior Red Cross, 18th and D and E Sts., NW, Washington, D.C. 

.American Librar)’ .Association, 520 North Michig;in Ave., Chicago, 111. 

.American National Red Cross, Washington 13. D.C. 

American Nature Association. 1214 16th St.. NW. Washington, D.C. 

.American Recreation Society. 321 Portland Building, 1129 Vermont Ave., 
Washington 5. D.C. 

American Theater Wing, 351 West 48th St.. N.Y.C. 

.American \Vomen’s Voluntary’ Services, 500 Park .Ave., N.Y.C. 

.Association of College Unions, Willard Straight Hall, Cornell University. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

.Association of the Junior Leagues of America, Waldorf-.Astoria, 305 Park 
.Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Athletic Institute, 209 South State St., Chicago 4, Illinois 

Boys’ Clubs of America, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. N.Y, 

Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave,, New York, N.Y. 

Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 16 East 48th St., New York, N.Y. 

Catholic Youth Organization, 31 East Congress Street. Chicago, 111. 

Community Chests and Councils, 345 East 46th St.. N.Y.C. 

College Recreation Association, c/o Physical Education Department. Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Florida 

Cooperative League of the United States of .America, 608 .South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. Illinois 

Cooperative Recreation Service, P.O, Box 333, Delaware, Ohio 

Federation of National Professional Organizations for Recreation, c/o 
Department of Physical Education, Boston University. Boston Massachu¬ 
setts 

Girls’ Clubs of America, Inc., 115 State St.. Springfield 3, Massachusetts 

Girl Scouts of the U.S..A,, 155 East 44th St., New York. N.Y. 

Izaak Walton League of America, 18th floor. La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 111. 

Junior Adiievemcnt, 345 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Leisure League of America, 1309 West Main St., Richmond, Va. 

National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N.Y. 

National Catholic Community Ser\’ice, 1312 Massachusetts .Ave., N\\^, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. 

National Conference on State Parks, 901 Union Trust Building, Washington 
5, D.C. 

National Congress of Parents & Teachers, 600 South Micliigan Blvd., Chi¬ 
cago, Ill. 
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National Federation of Music Clubs, Bankers Trust Bldg., Norfolk. Va. 
National Federation of Settlements. 214 East 53rd St.. New York 22. N.Y. 
National Industrial Recreation .-\ssociation. 203 North Wabash Ave., Chi¬ 
cago, Ill. 

National Jewish Welfare Board. 145 East 32nd St.. New York. N.Y. 
National Parks .Association. 1214 16th St., NW. Washington. D.C. 

National Recreation .Association. 8 West Eighth St., New York II. N.Y. 
National Recreation Policies Committee, 305 City Hall. Los .Angeles, Cali¬ 
fornia 

National Social Welfare .Assembly, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y, 
National Wildlife Federation. 3308 14th Street. NW, Washington 10, D.C. 
Salvation .Army. 120 West 14th St., New York 11, N.Y. 

Society of State Directors of Health, Physical Education and Recreation, c/o 
Division of Health and Physical Education, 1330 West Michigan St., In¬ 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Society for Presen ation and Encouragement of Barbershop Quartet Singing 
in .America. 20619 Fenkell Ave., Detroit 23, Mich. 

United Community Defense Sersices. 129 East 52nd St., New York 22, N.Y. 
United Senice Organization, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N.Y. 

United Slates Junior Chamber of Commerce. 21st and Main Sts., Tulsa, 
Oklahoma 

Y.M.C..A., 291 RroacUvay, New York 2, N.Y. 

Y.\V.C.A., 600 Lexington .Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 

Types of Local Public Agencies Engaged in Recreation (Suggestive, not 

complete) 

Recreation Departments, Commissions, Boards, Committees, and Councils 
Park Departments, Districts, Commissions, Boards, and Committees 
Park and Recreation Departments, Districts, Commissions. Boards, and 
Committees 

Departments of Parks and Public Property or Buildings 

School Boards, Departments and other School Authorities 

City iManagers. Borough Councils and County Boards 

Departments of Public \Vorks 

Departments of Public Welfare 

Beach, Bath, and Swimming Pool Commissions 

Golf Boards, Commissions and Departments 

Public .Service and Public .Affairs Departments 

Libraries, museums, institutes, and the like 
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Types of Local Private Agencies Engaged in Recreation 
complete) 


Boys’ Clubs 

Boy Rangers 

Boy Scouts 

Camp Fire Givis 

Catholic Youth Organization 

4-H Clubs 

Churches 

Girls’ Clubs 

Girl Scouts 

Granges 


(Suggestive, not 

Jewish Welfare Board 

Junior Achievement 

Red Cross 

Salvation Arnty 

Settlements 

Youth Hostels 

Y.M.C.A.’s 

Y.W.C.A.’s 

Y.M.H.A.’s 

Y.W.H.A.’s 


also 

Miscellaneous religious, educational, patriotic, political, fraternal, 
trial, labor, rural, interracial, civic and institutional organizations. 


indus* 


Types of Local Commercial Recreation Facilities (Suggestive, not complete) 

Amusement parks Night clubs 

Bowling alleys Pool and billiard halls 

Cabarets Professional sports centers 

Dance halls Race tracks 

Motion pictures Skating rinks 


Additional References 

Magazines—Recreation, Parks and Recreation. American Association of 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation Journal 

hooks—Social Work Year Book (most recent edition), American .Association 
of Social Workers, 1 Park Ave., New York 16. N.Y. 

Youth Serving Organizations. National Non-Governmental .Associations, 
American Council on Education. 1201 16th St.. NW, \\’ashington, D.C. 
National Organizations Offering Facilities and Services to .Air Force Person¬ 
nel. Personnel Services Division. Department of -Air P'orce. Washington 
25. D.C. 


RECRE.ATION FILMS 

Many fine films are available on all phases of community recreation. These 
and other audio-visual aids are most helpful in understanding recreation, its 
implications and potentials. It is impractical to list here even a small j>or- 
tion of the films which can be obtained, hence only a few are included for 
purposes of illustration. 

Information on complete title listings, rental and purchase prices, film 
descriptions, booking dates, transportation arrangements and charges can 
be obtained from the film catalogues and listings of the distributors, libraries 
or institutions handling the films. 



Film Illuslratioyis (communily retrcation in general) 

Title TyP^ Producer Time Distributor 

A Chance To Play 16 mm-Sound*B & W General Elec. Co. 20 min. Nai'l Ret. Assn. 

Belter Use of Leisure 16 mm-Sound-Blatk Coronet Instruc tional I i inin. University of Illinois 
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You and Your Time 16 mm-Sound-Black Association Films 11 min. .\ssotiaiion Films 

and White 

They Grow Up So Fast 16 mm-Sound-Color Athletic Institute and 23 min. Athletic Institute and 

AAHPER AAHPER 
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In addition to the above mentioned films on the general aspects of com¬ 
munity recreation, films and film strips are also available on the following 

subjects. 

Arts and crafts 
Athletics 
Behavior 
Camping 

Community organization 

Consei^’ation 

Dance 

Delinquency prevention 

Family life 

Games 

Hobbies 

Holidays 

Music 

Nature activities 
Sports 

Theater Arts 
Travel 

Youth guidance 


Sl)ecial Publications I.isling Recreation Films anil Slides 

Filins (A Listing 0 / Free and Inexpensive Films)—Vermont State Board of 
Recreation, Montpelier. Vermont 

Film Catalogue—'New York State Youth Commission. 66 Heaver Street. 
.Mbany, New York 

Here's How To Do //—Department of National Health and Welfare, Ot¬ 
tawa. Canada 

Sound Slidefilm Service—Athletic Institute. 209 South State Street, Chi¬ 
cago. Illinois. 

Other Sources of Information on Film, Filmstrip Producers, Distributors and 
Libraries 

American Libraiy Association, 50 East Huron Street. C^hicago 10, Illinois 
Has available for distribution a mimeographed list of all public libraries 
offering film services. 

The Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, Xational F.ducation As¬ 
sociation. 1201 16th Street. N. W., Washington 25, D.C. 

Fducational Film Library Association, 1600 Broadway Street. New York 
19, New York 


Information available concerning affiliated film libraries in schools, uni¬ 
versities. and college and public libraries. 

Film Council of America, 600 Davis Street. Evanston. Illinois 

Information available concerning local film councils, film information 


centers. Film Discussion Programs. Film Preview Centers. 

International Council of Religious Education, Department of .Audio- 
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Visual and Radio Education, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, 
Illinois 

Will supply information on affiliated local and state religious organiza¬ 
tions offering film loan services. 

National Audio-J'isual Association, 2540 Eastwood Avenue, Evanston, 
Illinois. Publishes a “DirectoiA’ of Accredited Retail Dealers in Audio- 
Visual Equipment. Materials. Supplies and Films.” 

The United States Office of Education, Visual Education Services, Federal 
Sec urity Agency, W'ashington 25. D.C. 

H. If. Wilson Company, 950 University .Avenue. New York. New York 
Publishes, as part of its annual Education Film Guide, a directory of 
producers, distributors and sponsors of 16 mm films listed therein. Also 
carries a list of filmstrips producers and distributors in its annual Educa¬ 
tional Film Strip Guide. 

Note: The visual aid centers of state colleges and unisersities are an excel¬ 
lent source of information and procurement of films and slides on 
recreation. 



Index 


A 

Accounts {see Retonis) 

Aclivitics {see Prof;rauj) 
Adminisiiatioii: 
athiiinisliator 
charactcriMits. ^ 6-30 
fuitctioiis. 27. 28 
qualities. 2r^29 
reasons for failure. 30 
areas ami tnethods. 31—12 
budgets. If) I-(>3 

clerical and atcouming. 161-73 
comnuiniiy organizaiion. 31-36 
components. 32 
coordinaiion. 43 


cxccutisc le\el. 31 
facilities. 31-10. 23-I-33'. 
litiaiue. l33-"»0 

titiame and Imsitiess piotcdittes. 41- 
12 

iin|><ii lance. 2t) 
le.nlershi)) le\el. 31 
legal consideialions. 12*^34 
legiNlaii«m. 36. l(JS-20 
lesels. 30-31 

managing authorities, 33-34 
meaning. 2'* 

]>eisonnel. 37 

j>ciM»nnel practices, 240-53 
planning, 3(K37, 89-107 
polics le\el, 31 
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Administration—Con/»»i<ifrf 
political le\el. 30 
program. -10—II, 336-432 
public relations, 36-37. ir>'»-56 
special considerations. 42—13 
staff organization, 179-203 
supervisory level. 31 
task. 2.»-26 
training. 218-39 
voluiileers. 204-17 
Advisors committee. 183 
Advisors council. 4r>—16 
Agency cooperation. .)4 
Aging, the. 18-19, 3'»'>-j6 
.Alien. Klivvood F. (quoted), 269-76 
American Association of Oroup Work¬ 
ers. 17.'» 

American .Association for Health. Phys¬ 
ical Education, and Recreation. 
88 . 174. 173. 219. 229 
.American (.amping .Association. 17r» 
.American Institute of Park Executives. 
174. I73. 229 

.American Junior Red Cross. 14 
American Legion, 3.34 
.American National Red Cross, 20 
American Recreation Societv. 174-75, 
219. 229. 432 

.American Societv of Planning Oflicials, 
277 

•Appraisals. 80-81 
Archilerlindl Fontin (quoted). 90 
Archileclurol liccord. 269 
.Arizona. 117 
.Armed forces. 20-21 
Army Corps of F.nginecrs. 127 
.Arts and crafts. .366-69 
.Assessments. 443 

.Association of C:<»llcge L’nions, 175 
.Association for Higher Education. 219 
Association for t!ie Study of Community 
Organization. t)9 
Athens. 4 

Athletic Institute, 219, 283 
Athletics. 382-84. 410, 458-59 
.Attendance 470-71 
.Auditorium. 270. 273 
Aurora. Illinois. Recreation Department 
budget. 433-36 

.Austin, Texas. Recreation Department: 
Fall-vvintei sluing personnel. 199 
Sumiiiei [>ersonnel. 200 
Autononiv need not be lost. 62-63 

4 


Ball diamonds. 267-68.278 
Baltimore County Recreation Survey 
Report (quoted). 268-69 
Boards. 8. 34—33 (see also Nfanaging 
authority) 

Bond issues, 443 

Boys’ Clubs of .America, 15. 432 

Boy Scouts of .America. 15. 95, 174, 233 

Butler. George D. (quoted), 206-7 

Budgets: 

appropriation ordinance text, 460 
defined, 451 
examples. 455-56, 461 
fonn. 452-55 
item percentages, 454-55 
items, 453-54 
mechanics. 452-57 
performance, 457-61 
role of executive. 452 
separate, 438-39 
Business records (see Records) 

C 

Campaigns, 150-54 
Camp Fire Girls. 15, 95 
Camps. 266. 278, 425 
earner. Lucy P. (quoted). 54-55 
Catholic Youth Organization, 14 
Centers, indoor 268-76. 290 
Certification of workers. 172 
Charges and fees, 110, 436-37. 444-46 
Charleston. West A'irginia. Long-Range 
Recreation Plan, 294-95. 298 
Chicago Board of Education (quoted). 
305. 308-10 

Chicago Onmcil of Social .Agencies, 54 
Chicago Park District: 
activities giiitle. 402-3 
over-all organization. 201 
Church recreation, 13-14 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 444 
Cincinnati Bureau of Governmental Re¬ 
search. 468. 474 
Citizen group. 183 
City planning. 89, 91 
Ciivil service. 171 
Clerical procedures. 464-73 
Clcvc-laiul. Ohio. Welfare Federation 

(quoted). 51 

College Recreation Association, no. 
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Colleges and unisersitics, 10. 221-32 
Commercial recreation. 17 
Commissions. 8. 34-3r> 

Community center. 208-76. 290 
diagram. 77 

Community organization. 31-36 (see also 
Managing authority) 
factors in organizing recreation. ,’)2-:‘i3 
oi-ganization charts. 191-201 
purpose. 32 
resource's. 32 
Community recreation; 
defmitioit. 2 

methods of initiating, .32-33 
satisfactions sought, 94-95 
types of service. 94-95 
ways to improve. 6(>-67 
Cumnuinity recreation association, 48 
Community relationship, 53-55 
Community Keseureh .Associates, Ine.. 
69 

Comprehensive survey of Los .Angeles 
Welfare Federation. 82-89 
Conce*ssions. 447-48 

C^oncord, North Carolina, budget. 455 
Coordination. 43 
C:osts. 310-14, 331-34 
Cx>uncil of social agencies: 
composition, 50 
functions, 51-52 

group work and recreation divisions. 
50 

County recreation system examples, 113 

D 

Dancing. 369-71 
Day camps, 425 

Decatur. Illinois, recreation referenda. 
151 

Delinquency. 21 

Departmental organization. 181, 191- 
202 

Dependents, 19 
Depression. 4 
Development costs: 
construction variables, 311 
examples, 311-14 
swimming pools, 313-14 
iJcwey, John (cited), 5 
District of Columbia Recreation Co* 
ordinating Committee, 55 


Dohano, Jobii .A. {cited). 457 
Drama. 371-74 

K 

F-ducation ami recreation, til 
1-gvptiiins. 4 

Fisenhower. Dwight D. (quoted). 12ii-27 
Kiii|>loyec recreation. Iti 
F.quipmcnt and facilities: 
playheld, .321 
playground. 320 
recreation buildings, 322 
swimming poo], 322 
Etpiipment and siq»plics: 
care, 319-20 

purpose and type, 31(>-17 
selection and procureme-nt. 317 
use. 318-19 
Executive, 452 

F 

Facilities: 

appraisal. 295 
athletic held. 266. 278 
ball eliatntmds. 267-68. 278 
camps. 266. 278 
community center, 268-76, 290 
diagram, 77 
considerations, .38—10 
dcvelopiiienl costs. 31(V-14 
equipment and. 320-22 
equipment and suppliers. 316-20 
evaluation. 291-98 

iishing. boating, ennoeing. and water 
sports. 26(i 

golf course, 20-I. 277-78, 33.3 
housing development play areas, 281 
lighting. 322-26 
maintenance. 182, 276. 327-34 
multiple use, 260. 273-74 
outdoor recreation urea principles, 
98-99 

outdoor theater. 260. 267, 278 
parking. 260 
principles, 283-84 
priority schedule's, 40. 301-10 
real-estate subdivisions, 282-83 
recreation btiihlings. 258. 268-76 
choice of facilities, 271-73 
club and cunimiiiee rooms, 273 
case of circulation, 275 
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Facilities—Co«finuerf 
recreation buildings 
facts needed. 290-91 
function and design, 271 
library. 273 
multiple use, 273-74 
principles. 101-2 
standards. 270-71. 274-75, 277 
storage and service facilities. 273. 
275-76 

swimming pool, 273, 313 
unit planning, 271 
recreation park, 260-61. 277, 288-91 
relation to administration, 37-40, 41- 
42 

reservation. 261, 277 
space requirements for games and 
sports, 262-63 
specialized, 264 
stadium. 266. 278 
standards. 274-75. 306-7 
athletic field or stadium, 278 
ball diamonds. 278 
camps, 278 
delincd, 276 
defining acreage. 296 
golf course, 277-78 
outdoor theater, 278 
playground, 277 
playlot. 277 

play space in housing develop¬ 
ments, 281 

recreation buildings, 277, 294 
recreation park, 277 
reservation, 277 
swimming, 278 
tennis courts, 277 
variables. 291, 296 
survey. 287-91 
swimming, 264, 313 
swimming pool, 273, 278-79 
cost of construction, 313-14 
diagram. 77 

estimating capacity. 280 

factors. 279-80 

location. 278-79 

shape, 278 

size. 278 

sketch, 265 

lypes, 322 

tennis courts, 260, 268, 277 
tvpes and functions 
playlield, 256-60. 288-91 


playground. 255-56, 258-60, 277, 
288-91 

playlot. 254-55. 277 
sketch, 257 

Family recreation, 11-12 
Federal Inter-Agency Committee on 
RecTeation, 127 

Federal Public Housing Authority, 281 
Federal recreation services, 57-58 
Federal Security Agency, 20 (see also 
Gorernment) 

Federation of National Professional Or¬ 
ganizations for Recreation, 175 

Files: 

administrative, 468 
financial, 468-69 
general, 469-70 
headings, 468 
purpose, 467 
lyp(:s, 467 
Finance: 

budgeting and accounting, 42 
charges and fees, 110, 436-37, 444-46 
chart on sources of income, 442 
development costs, 310-14 
expenditures, 456 

factors influencing community ex¬ 
penditures, 434 
flics, 468-69 

financial statement. 460 
information on, 450 
lighting facilities, 323 
maintenance costs, 331-34 
methods 
bond issues, 443 
concessions, 447-48 
general fund, 440 
miscellaneous, 448 
range, 439-48 
special assessments, 443 
special tax, 443 
special lax levy, 441-43 
subventions from slate. 446-47 
principles for community recreation. 
435-38 

records, 465-66 
revenue handling, 467 
separate budget. 438-39 
source of income. 42. 4.56 
standards. 434-35 
unit costs, 437 

Fitzgerald. Gerald B. (quoted). 206 



Fort Worth. Texas, special tax levy. 441 
4-H Clubs. 15 

C. 

Gates. Sherwood (quoted), 57-58 
Girl Scouts of the U. S. A.. 15. 95 
Government: 
federal 
agencies, 10 
armed forces. 20-21 
Commerce, Department, 450 
Defense, Department. 127 
Health. Education and Welfare, 
Department {see also Federal Se¬ 
curity Agency). 69. 127 
Inter-Agency Committee. 10. 127 
Justice, Department. 58 
National Housing Authority. 127 
National Park Service, 379 
National Resources Planning Board. 
63 

Office of Education, 58 
recreation policy, 127-29 
roles. 8 . 10 . 11 

Veterans Administration, 127 
functions, 57-58 
local. 7-8 

a need for federal recreation seivice, 
58-60 

principles for recreation. 7 
public recreation defined. 7 
responsibility for recreation. 7 
state 

colleges and universities. 10 
highway commissions. 8 
parks, 8 

public instruction. 10 
recreation commissions. 10 
roles, 8 , 10 
tourist bureaus. 8 
welfare departments, 10 
youth commissions, 10 
Greenwich, Connecticut, outdoor pro¬ 
gram, 405 
Group work, 14, 65 

H 

Halpinc, Charles Graham (quoted), 30 
Hayward. California, special taxing dis¬ 
trict, 114 

Health, Education and Welfare, De¬ 
partment {see Government) 
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Health seiviccs and recreation, 64-65 
Hjelle. George (quoted), 164 
Home, recreation functions. 11-12 
Ho«)ver, Herbert (quoted), 89 
Hospital recreation. 422-23 
Housing developments. 280-83 (see also 
Facilities) 

Housing and recreation, 64 

I 

Industrial Athletic Association of Oak¬ 
land. program. 422 
Industrial recreation, 4. 16,422 
Inequalities, 61-62 
Insurance, 131-32 
Interpretation, dcHned. 136 

J 

Jewish Community Center programs. 14 
Juvenile delinquency. 21 

K 

Knights of Columbus. 20 

L 

Laws (see Legislation) 

Leadership, 338 (see also Personnel) 
recreation, 158 
special qualifications, 161-63 
trends, 157-58 
Lee, Joseph (cited), 5 
Legal considerations: 
administration, 129-34 
contractual actions, 132 
insurance 
liability. 131 

medical payments, 131-32 
liability 

defined, 129 

factors which change, 130 
governmental function. 130 
negligence defined, 130 
proprietary function. 130 
tort defined, 130 
Legislation: 

administration. 108-29 
county and districts 
advantages. 113 
Illinois. 113-14 

recreation district, formed. 114-16 
district, 36 
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Legislation—CojjfjM tied 
federal 

policy. 127-29 
types of laws, 127 
liability, 3fi. 129-31 
local 

content. Ill 
ordinance, 112-13 
purpose, 109, 111 
safe place act. 131 
scope, 108 
state 

advisory service act, 122-24 
enabling, 111, 120 
enabling act features. 119-20 
preparation of laws. 12ri-26 
regulatory laws, 126 
services essentials, 125 
service laws, 120-26 
special project laws, 126 
types, 36, 116-26 
Leisure: 
education. 224 
history, 3-5 
Lighting: 
charts, 326-27 

light placement sketch, 324 
principles. 324 
purpose, 322-23 
types of facilities, 323 
Limited study, 81-82 
Literary activities. 374-75. 410 
Los Angeles, California, 92. 441, 442. 
445 

Los Angeles Metropolitan Recreation 
and Youth Services Council, 445 
Los Angeles Recreation and Parks De¬ 
partment, 84 

Los Angeles Welfare Council. 82 

M 

Maintenance: 
agency cooperation, 329 
costs, 331-34 
functions, 330 
golf course costs. 333 
important factors. 327-29 
important matters, 330-31 
park area costs, 332 
personnel. 330 

recreation building costs, 332 
recreation buildings. 276 


special facilities C(»sts. 334 
Managing authoiity: 

board or commission, 34-35 
board values, 34-35 
department head values, 35 
management combinations, 36 
principles, 34 

responsibility assignntent, 33 
tests for selecting, 33-34 
Middle Ages. 4 

Minnesota. I'niversity of, 218, 219, 230 
Missouri, 117 
Multiple use, 273-74 
Music. 375-77, 410 

N 

National .-Vniateur Athletic Union, 459 
National Audulx>n Society, 378-79 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

15 

National Comini.ssion on 'I'cacher K<1- 
ucation and Professional Stand¬ 
ards. 219 

National Federation of Settlements, 15- 

16 

National Housing Authority, 127 
National Industrial Recreation Associa¬ 
tion. 16. 174, 175. 229 
National Jewish Welfare Board. 15, 20 
National Park Service, 379 
National Recreation Association. 20, 30. 
69. 88. 177, 219. 229. 233, 270. 277. 
432. 450, 474 

National Resources Coinniittee (quotc'il). 
63 

Nature and outing. 377-80, 410 
Neighborhood recreation council: 
accomplishments, 48 
composition. 48 
functions, 48-49 
objectives. 48 

Neighborhoods (see also Planning) 
Nevada. 117 

New York University. 219 
North Carolina. University of, 218 
North Carolina Slate Recreation Com¬ 
mission, .Vet to Create, 122 

O 

Organisation charts: 

California, 196-98 
North Carolina, 194-95 
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Outdoor education Nature and 

outin{{ aud Camps) 

l^angburn, \Vca\er W. (tpioietl), 2t>9- 
76 

Park district law, 1IS-1 I {see also Legis- 
lacion) 

Personnel {see also l eadership and Per¬ 
sonnel practices): 
advancement. 174 
ccrtihcalion and legist ration. 172 
compensation. 175 
job analysis. l"»7-60 
inaititenancc. 556 
nomenclature. ir)9“60 
|)osition types and functions. ]*>^-61 
professional organizations. 174-76 
professional unity. 176 
qualifications and duties 

assistant to city manager for rec¬ 
reation. 1H5 

assistant snperintendent of recrea¬ 
tion. 165-66 

directors of centers, l6tV67 
district recreation supervisors, 188- 
89 

junior playgrotind leaders. 189-90 
playground attendants. 190 
senior playground leaders. IK9 
stall functions, 185-91 
student playground Icatlers. 190 
snperintendent of recreation, 165. 
185-86 

supervisor, 167-68 
supervisor of aquatics, IH6-87 
supervisor of arts and crafts, 188 
supervisor of athletics, 168, 187 
supervisor of community centers, 
168, 186 

superv isor of music and drama. 188 
supervisor of playgrounds. 168 
supervisor of music. 169 
supervisor of social activities, 187 
recognition. 173-74 
recruiting. 169-70 
relation to administration, 37 
retirement, 174 
staff organization. 179-202 
staff rclationsliips, 37 
vocational opportunities, 160-61 
Personnel practices {see also Leadership 
and Personnel): 


emplovee activities, 251 

evaluating work performance, 244-45 

expenses. 251 -52 

hours of work, 250 

injurv compensaiitm, 251 

insurance. 251 

job security 

probation. 245-46 
tenure. 245 

layoff aiul <lismissal. 248-49 
leaves 

miscellancHUis. 247-48 
sick, 247 
vacation. 246—17 
merit awards. 252 
payroll deductions, 25f>-51 
promtttion. 245-44 
piirp<)sc and scope, 240—11 
retirement, 24i>-50 
sala rics 

determination. 240—11 
imporlancc. 211 
range, 242—13 
selection 

applications. 171 
appointments, 172 

merit svsicin, 171 

/ 

purpose. 170-71 
rating scales. 171 
typc*s of examinations. 171 
Philosophy. 5 

Physical cdttcation, ditlercnt from rec- 

4 

reation, M 
Planning: 
aims, 56 

basis for predictions. 95 
community. 89. 91 
finances. 438-39 
guideposts. 96 
importance. 89 
legislation, 56 
long'iTtugc, 9(>-107 
factors. 102-3 

outline, master plan. 104-5 
meaning, 89 
outd<K>r areas, 98, 99 
recreation buildings, 99-102 
relation to recreation, 89 
values, 97 

PlayficUl, 25f>-60, 288-91, 321 
Playground. 255-56, 258-60, 277. 288- 
91, 320 
Play theory, 5 
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Prioritv sche<iulcs: 
examples. 303-j 
factors. 301-2 

purpose and considerations. 302-3 
selecting locations. 305, 308-10 
Professional organizations. 174-76 
Program: 

activities guide. 404 
agents or departmental services. 384- 
85 

aging, the. 420-21 
arts ami crafts. 366-69 
classification. 40-41. 366-84 
contests. 425 

correlation of activities. 367, 369, 372, 
374. 377. 378, 381. 383 
dancing. 369-71 
dav camp. 425 
determinants. 40—11 
dramatics. 371-74 
hospital. 422-23 

illustrations, 367. 369, 371. 374, 377, 
378. 380-81. 383 
industrial. 423 
interest questionnaire. 413 
literarv activities. 374-75, 410 
niusic.’37.7-77. 410 
nature and outing, 377-80, 410 
relation to administration. 40 
schedules (see Schedules) 
social events. 389-82, 410 
special activities, events, and contests 
(xre Special activities) 
special services and events. 459-60 
sports, athletics, and games, 382-84, 
410, 458-59 

suggested activities, 367-68, 369-70, 
373-74. 375. 376-77, 378-80. 381- 
82. 383-84 

tournaments. 428-30 
Program planning: 
essential elements 
age, 345 

areas, facilities, and equipment, 348 
attendance, 348-49 
finances. 351 

individual and interest, 346 

opportunities, 346 

schedule. 347—18 

sexes, 315—16 

size of group, 349 

skill, 319-50 

substitution, 351-52 


time. 346-47 
type of group. 349 
weather. 351 
general considerations 
being informed. 344 
cautions. 344 
competition. 343 
conditioning factors. 338-39 
evaluation. 344—15 
follow-up and carry-over. 342 
formal and infonnal activities. 339- 
40 

incidental use of activities, 343 
integration, 344 
leadership. 338 
objectiscs. 337 

passive and active activities, 341 
progressive programs, 341-42 
purpose, 337 
responsibility, 337-38 
share in planning and control, 339 
study of community, 339 
type and extent of program organ¬ 
ization. 338-39 
variety. 342—13 
special groups 
clubs, 356 
ciders, 355-56 
familv, 352 
minorities, 352-53 
preschool groups, 354-55 
sers’ice men, 353-54 
shut-ins and convalescents. 353 
tourists, 353 
veterans, 354 
special occasions 
festivals, 356 
holidays, 356, 357 
special events, S58 
special weeks, 357-58 
Slate events, 356 
special situations 

emergency sen ices, 362 
individual situations, 361 
leagues and tournaments, 358 
outdoor dances, parties, and social 
events. 361 

recreation services. 358. 361 
types of work and work shifts, 358 

Public agency role. 55 
Publicity: 
deiiiied, 136 
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media 

motion picture^. Hri, -181-85 
newspapers. 144 
radi<) and television. Hd 
printed materials. 14r> 
speakers anil spi*eihes. Ha 
|)]anning. 158 

Public information, denned. 156 
Public recreation, 7 (iee also Ciovern- 
mcni) 

Public relations, 13r>-r>6 (sre also Ptib- 
licity) 

check list. 145 
dclined. 56-57. 155 
hints, 158-41 

important elements, H7-a0 
media. 57. 146—17 
ncij{hborh<K)<l chilis, 145-46 
objectives, 15(>-57 
prcrcipiisites, 137-58 
referenduin (ampaiKn, 130-54 
relationships with general public. 112 
relationships with oifkial family. 141- 
42 

scope. 136 

R 

Rainwater. Clarence E. {cited), 5 
Rcal-cstalc subdivisions, 282-85 
Records: 

capital espcndilures, 466 
eiuumbrances, 466 
expenditures, 465 
hies (jce Files) 
iinancial, 473 
handling revenues. 467 
materials and supplies. 466 
minutes. 465 
receipts, 465 
Recreation: 
agencies. 477-80 
aging, the, 18-19 
armed forces. 20-21 
characteristics. 1.2. 5 
church, 13-14 
commercial. 17 
dcrinition. I 
delinquency* and. 21 
education, 64 
employee, 16 
family! 11-12 
Alms. 481-83 


government aiul (sfe Government) 
a governmental function 
C-alifornia. 129 
Illinois. 129 
Massachusetts, 129 
Michigan. 129 
Minnesota. 129 
Washington. 129 
Wisconsin, 129 
health, 6-l-ti5 
history. 3-5 
hospital. 18 
liousing. t) I 
international. 11 
philosophy. 5 
a proprietary function 
Indiana. 150 
New York, 150 
Ohio. I 50 
PennsvUania. 150 
Icxas! 150 
public service. 111 
school. 12-15 
social welfare. 65 
staudarils. (>2 
thcHirv, 5 
values, 5-7 

\oltintary agency. 14-16 
Recreation Gouncil, 45-46 
Recreation distritc, 56, 114-16 
Recreation federation, -19-50 
Rccreator. 158 
Reformat ion. the. I 
Registration, professional, 172 
Relationships: 

hoar<l and executive. 185-84 
tlirecior aiul stall. 184-85 
education and recreation. 61 
functional. 65-64 

health scrv ices and recreation, (>4-65 
housing and recreation. C4 
infurmatioii, 69 

interdependence of political subdi^ 
visions, 60-t>I 

local—stale—federal, 57-65 
methods. 63 

public and private agencies. 56 
social welfare ami recreation, 65 
Rena ivsa nee. 4 
Reports {see also Records): 
activities, weekly. 471 
financial. 470 
miscellaneous. 470 
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Reports—Con Minuet/ 
registration. 472 
statistical. 470 

Research (see also Simeys and studies): 
appraisals. 80-81 
comprehensive suney. 82-87 
cooperation of recreation personnel, 
71 

limited studv, 81-82 
methods 

analytical suncy, 74 
broad survey»73 

collaboration and integration, 73 
derinition, 74 
expcrimcnial, 74 
factor analysis. 74 
historical and biographical, 73 
inventive, 74 
normative, 74 
philosophical, 7.3 
relationship or comparative, 74 
stati.stical causal analysis and pre¬ 
diction, 74 
need,70,71 
objectives, 70-71 
project outline, Tii-IG 
research projects list. 71-73 
sim eys and studies, 76-87 
technique 
defined, 74 

group deliberation, 75 
interview. 74 
library studv. 75 

y / 

observation, 74 
personal documents, 7,5 
c]iieslionnairc, 74-75 
statistics, 75 

Reynolds, Jesse (cited). 457 
Richmond. N'irginia, budget, 457 
Romans, 4 

Ronmey, C. Oit (quoted), 57, 4 14-45 

S 

St. Paul. Minnesota, weekly program. 
393 

Salaries, 173 
Salvation Army. 20 
San Diego, California, 185 
programs, 397. 404 
Schedules: 

daily pr<»graius, 390-92 
monthly, 397-98 


seasonal, 398—104 
summer, 400-1 
time importance. 389-90 
weekly, 395-90 

y 

Schools: 

facilities, 293 

recreation functions, 12-13 
use and selection, 308-10 
Services, 384-85 
Social group work. 14, 65 
Social institutions: 
home, 11-12 

religious organizations, 13-14 
school. 12-13 
types and functions. 11-14 
Social recreation, 380-82,410 
.Social welfare and recreation, 65 
Socieiv of State Directors of Health, 
Physical Education, & Recreation. 

4 

1 rj 

Southern Regional Education Board, 
219 

Special activities: 
contests, 425.428-30 
illustrations, 411-30 
introducing the program, 411 
tournaments. 428-30 
types, 410-11 
Special groups: 
dependents. 19 
ill and disabled, 18 
Sports. 382-84.410. 458-59 
StafT functions, 185-91 
Staff meetings. 182 
Staff organization: 
charts 

Austin. Texas, 199,200 
California, 196-98 
Chicago Park District, 201 
District of Columbia Recreation 
Board, 192 

North Carolina. 194-95 
divisions. 181 
factors. 179-80 
information, 203 
Standards: 
defiiieil, 276 
facilities, 274-75, 306-7 
finance, 434-35 
recreation buildings, 276-71 
strengthening. 62 

Stone Age, 4 . 

Supplies (see Equipment and supplies) 
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Surveys and suidics: 

coinniunity variables. 291 
comprehensive. 82-89 
evaluating facililies. 291-91 
ind(X)r conunimiiv ceiiiers. 29(1-91 
iiul(H>r facilities suininarv. 292 
organization steps, 78 
plavgruiiiids, plavliclds, and parks, 
288-91 

principles. 8(>-87 

purposes, 76. 287 

school facilities suniinary. 293 

sponsorship. 78, 97 

techniques 

conferences and meetings, 79 
inspections, 79 
interviews, 78-80 
inventory, 80 
public opinion polls. 80 
review of records, 80 
types. 76 

Swimming pools {see aho Facililies): 
costs of construction, 313-14 
diagram, 77 


Tax levies, 441-13 

I cnnis courts, 260, 268,277 

riieory: 

excess energy. 5 
growth. .*> 
instinctive..'* 
pleasurable behavior,,'* 
preparing for life, 5 
release from tension, 5 
velf expression. ."* 

(ypcs.5 

I raining •••id preparation (see nlst> 
Leadership and Personnel); 
basic statcnicnt.s, 229-22 
education for leisure, 224 
evaluation. 237 
field experiente. 230-31 
general education, 224-2'* 
graduate study, 228-30 
in-service, 220.232-34 
continuous study, 232 
correspondence instruction, 233 
extension courses. 233 
home-study, 233 
interviews, 233 


national agency sci-vices, 233 
stair meetings. 2.32 
supervision. 234 
understudy plan. 233 
integration. 23(*-37 
mechanics, 23.'* 
objectives. 236 
pre-entry. 220. 22:1-32 
professional education. 22'*-3l 
refresher, 220. 2.34-3.'* 
clinics, 234 
conference's, 2,34 
demonstrations, 23.'* 
exchange of workers. 234 
exhibits, 23'* 
insiiiulcs. 234 
publications, 23.^ 
travel, 234-3:'. 
workshops. 234 

Southent Regional Study, 219. 222-23 
specialized graduate curriculum ex¬ 
ample. 230 

undergraduate curriculum example. 
227-28 

U 

Utiicm County, New Jersey, art exhibi- 
lion. 418 
Unit costs. 4S7 

U.S. Department of JustUc, 58 

U.S. Forest Serv ice, S70 

U.S. Oovernmeni (see Covcrnincni) 

U.S. Office of Flducation. 58 
United Service Organi/ations, 20 

\ 

Vallejo, California, special taxing <lis- 
trice, 114 
\’aluc*s: 

alleviating social ills, 0 
character and citiienship, G 
democratic living, 0 
economic, 7 
educational, 6 
health, 6 

youth conservation, G 
Veterans .Administration, 127 
N’eterans of Foreign Wars, 35*4 
Voluntary agencies, I-I-IG 
N'oluntary youth-scr\*ing agencies, 2 
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Volunteers: 
advantages. 210-11 
categories. 208-9 
general obsen-ations. 205 
groups, 209-10 
opporttinities. 206-7 
probIeins,211-12 

recognition and evaluation, 213-14 
recruiting. 207-8 
rights, 213 
sources, 206 

supervision and guidance, 212-13 
training. 214-16 

\V 

War Camp Comtminily Sen ite, 20 
Wayncsvilic-Hazelwood Park. North 
Carolina. 77 


Western Ontario, University of, 213 
White Plains, New York, daily schedule, 
392 

Woman's Foundation Report, (quoted). 
61 

Woodcraft Rangers, 95 
World War I. 4 
World War II, 4 

Y 

Young Men’s Christian Association, 14, 
16.30, 95.174 

5'oiing Women's Christian Association. 
16, 95. 174.233 

1. 

Zcigler, Earle F. (quoted). 213 
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